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THE FIRST STEP away from 


self-respect is lack of care in personal 


cleanliness; the first move in building 


up a proper pride in man, woman, or 
child is a visit to the Bathtub. You can’t 
be healthy, or pretty, or even good unless 
you are clean. Use HAND SAPOLIO. It 
pleases every one. 








The Grand Prize 


was awarded by the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition to 


bbe 
Cut Glass 


which has always received the highest award 
wherever exhibited. 


Appropriate Christmas Gifts 


Libbey Glass offers a great variety of exquisite and useful 
designs in bowls, compotes, nappies, candlesticks, decanters, 
vases, flower centers, cologne bottles, 
cigar jars, punch bowls, punch cups, etc 
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SHE BELIEVED THAT SHE HAD DAILY SPEECH WITH ANGELS 
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Saint Joan of Arc 


BY MARK TWAIN 


VERS TIE evidence furnished 
te LIZ at the Trials and Re- 
* habilitation sets forth 
Joan of Are’s strange 
and beautiful history in 
clear and minute detail. 
Among all the multi- 
tude of biographies that freight the 
shelves of the world’s libraries, this 
is the only one whose validity is con- 





firmed to us by oath. It gives us a 
vivid picture of a career and a person- 
ality of so extraordinary a character that 
we are helped to accept them as actuali- 
ties by the very fact that both are be- 
yond the inventive reach of fiction. The 
public part of the career occupied only a 
mere breath of time—it covered but two 
years; but what a career it was! The 


Nore.—The Official Record of the Trials 
and Rehabilitation of Joan of Are is the 
most remarkable history that exists in any 
language; yet there are few people in the 
world who can say they have read it: in 
England and America it has hardly been 
heard of. 

Three hundred years ago Shakespeare did 
not know the true story of Joan of Arc; in 
his day it was unknown even in France. 
For four hundred years it existed rather 
as a vaguely defined romance than as 
definite and authentie history. The true 
story remained buried in the official 
archives of France from the Rehabilita- 
tion of 1456 until Quicherat dug it out and 
gave it to the world two generations ago, 
in lucid and understandable modern French. 
It is a deeply fascinating story. But on'y 
in the Official Trials and Rehabilitation can 
it be found in its entirety.—M. T. 


personality which made it possible is one 
to be reverently studied, loved, and mar- 
velled at, but not to be wholly under- 
stood and accounted for by even the most 
searching analysis. 

In Joan of Are at the age of sixteen 
there was no promise of a romance. She 
lived in a dull little village on the fron- 
tiers of civilization; she had been no- 
where and had seen nothing; she knew 
none but simple shepherd folk; she had 
never seen a person of note; she hardly 
knew what a soldier looked like; she had 
never ridden a horse, nor had a warlike 
weapon in her hand; she could neither 
read nor write: she could spin and sew; 
she knew her catechism and her prayers 
and the fabulous histories of the saints, 
and this was all her learning. That was 
Joan at sixteen. What did she know of 
law? of evidence? of courts? of the at- 
torney’s trade? of legal procedure? Noth- 
ing. Less than nothing. Thus exhaust- 
ively equipped with ignorance, she went 
before the court at Toul to contest a 
false charge of breach of promise of mar- 
riage; she conducted her cause herself, 
without any one’s help or advice or any 
one’s friendly sympathy, and won it. 
She called no witnesses of her own, but 
vanquished the prosecution by using with 
deadly effectiveness its own testimony. 
The astonished judge threw the case out 
of court, and spoke of her as “ this mar- 
vellous child.” 

She went to the veteran Commandant 
of Vaucouleurs and demanded an escort 
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soldiers, saying she must march to 
the help of the King of France, since 
she was commissioned of God to win 
back “his lost kingdom for him and set 
the crown upon his head. The Com- 
mandant said, “ W hat, you‘ you are only 

child.” And he advised that she be 
taken back to her village and have her 
ears boxed. But she said she must obey 
God, and would come again, and again, 
and yet again, and finally she would get 
the soldiers. She said truly. In time 
he yielded, after months of delay and 
refusal, and gaye her the soldiers; and 
took off his sword and gave her that, and 
said, “Go—and let come what may.” 
She made her long and perilous journey 
through the enemy’s country, and spoke 
with the King, and convinced him. Then 
she was summoned before the University 
of Poitiers to prove that she was com- 
missioned of God and not of Satan, and 
daily during three weeks she sat before 
that learned congress unafraid, and 
eapably answered their deep questions 
out of her ignorant but able head and 
her simple and honest heart; and again 
she won her case, and with it the 
wondering admiration of all that au- 
gust company. 

And now, aged seventeen, she was 
made Commander-in-Chief, with a prince 
of the roval house and the veteran gen- 
erals of France for subordinates; and at 
the head of the first army she had ever 
seen, she marched to Orleans, carried 
the commanding fortresses of the en- 
emy by storm in three despe rate assaults, 
and in ten days raised a siege which 
had defied the might of France for 
seven months. 

After a tedious and insane delay 
caused by the King’s instability of char- 
acter and the treacherous counsels of his 
ministers, she got permission to take the 
field again. She took Jargeau by storm; 
then Meung; she forced Beaugency to 
surrender; then—in the open field—she 
won the memorable victory of Patay 
against Talbot “the English lion,” and 
broke the back of the Hundred Years’ 
War. It was a campaign which cost but 
seven weeks of time; yet the political 
results would have been cheap if the time 
expended had been fifty years. Patay, 
that unsung and now long-forgotten bat- 
tle, was the Moscow of the English power 


in France; from the blow struck that day 
it was destined never to recover. It was 
the beginning of the end of an alien 
dominion which had ridden France in- 
termittently for three hundred years. 

Then followed the great campaign of 
the Loire, the capture of Troyes by as- 
sault, and the triumphal march past 
surrendering towns and fortresses to 
Rheims, where Joan put the crown upon 
her King’s head in the Cathedral, amid 
wild publie rejoicings, and with her old 
peasant father there to see these things 
and believe his eyes if he could. She had 
restored the crown and the lost sovereign- 
ty; the King was grateful for once in 
his shabby poor life, and asked her to 
name her reward and have it. She asked 
for nothing for herself, but begged that 
the taxes of her native village might be 
remitted forever. The prayer was grant- 
ed, and the promise kept for three hun- 
dred and sixty years. Then it was broken, 
and remains broken to-day. France was 
very poor then, she is very rich now; but 
she has been collecting those taxes for 
more than a hundred years. 

Joan asked one other favor: that now 
that her mission was fulfilled she might 
be allowed to go back to her village and 
take up her humble life again with her 
mother and the friends of her childhood; 
for she had no pleasure in the cruelties 
of war, and the sight of blood and suffer- 
ing wrung her heart. Sometimes in bat- 
tle she did not draw her sword, lest in 
the splendid madness of the onset she 
might forget herself and take an enemy’s 
life with it. In the Rouen Trials, one 
of her quaintest speeches—coming from 
the gentle and girlish source it did—was 
her naive remark that she had “never 
killed any one.” Her prayer for leave 
to go back to the rest and peace of her 
village home was not granted. 

Then she wanted to march at once 
upon Paris, take it, and drive the Eng- 
lish out of France. She was hampered 
in all the ways that treachery and the 
King’s vacillation could devise, but she 
forced her way to Paris at last, and fell 
badly wounded in a successful assault 
upon one of the gates. Of course her 
men lost heart at once—she was the only 
heart they had. They fell back. She 
begged to be allowed to remain at the 
front, saying victory was sure. “TI will 
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take Paris now or die!” she said. But 
she was removed from the field by force; 
the King ordered a retreat, and actually 


lisbanded his army. In accordance with 
a beautiful old military custom Joan de- 
voted her silver armor and hung it up 
in the Cathedral of St. Denis. Its great 
days were over. 

Then, by command, she followed the 
King and his frivolous court and endured 
a gilded captivity for a time, as well as 
her free spirit could; and whenever in- 
action became unbearable she gathered 
some men together and rode away and 
assaulted a stronghold and captured it. 

At last in a sortie against the enemy, 
from Compiégne, on the 24th of May 
(when she was turned eighteen), she was 
herself captured, after a gallant fight. 
It was her last battle. She was to follow 
the drums no more. 

Thus ended the briefest epoch-making 
military eareer known to history. It 
lasted only a year and a month, but it 
found France an English province, and 
furnishes the reason that France is 
France to-day and not an English prov- 
ince still. Thirteen months! It was in- 
deed a short career; but in the centuries 
that have since elapsed five hundred mil- 
lions of Fre nehmen have lived and died 
blest by the benefactions it conferred ; 
and so long as France shall endure, the 
mighty debt must grow. And France is 
grateful; we often hear her say it. Also 
thrifty : she collects the Domrémy taxes. 


the rest of her life be- 
hind bolts and bars. She 
was a prisoner of war, 
not a criminal, there- 
fore hers was recognized 





as an honorable captiv- 
ity. By the rules of war she must be 
held to ransom, and a fair price could 
not be refused if offered. John of Lux- 
embourg paid her the just compliment of 
requiring a prince’s ransom for her. In 
that day that phrase represented a def- 
inite sum—61,125 franes. It was of 
cours¢ supposable that either the King 
or grateful France, or both, would fly with 
the money and set their fair young bene- 
factor free. But this did not happen. 
In five and a half months neither King 
nor country stirred a hand nor offered 


a penny. Twice Joan tried to escape. 
Once by a trick she succeeded for a mo- 
ment, and locked her jailer in behind 
her, but she was discovered and caught; 
in the other case she let herself down 
from a tower sixty feet high, but her rope 
was too short, and she got a fall that 
disabled her and she could not get away. 

Finally, Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
paid the money and bought Joan—osten- 
sibly for the Church, to be tried for wear- 
ing male attire and for other impieties, 
but really for the English, the enemy 
into whose hands the poor girl was so 
piteously anxious not to fall. She was 
now shut up in the dungeons of the 
Castle of Rouen and kept in an iron 
cage, with her hands and feet and neck 
chained to a pillar; and from that time 
forth during all the months of her im- 
prisonment, till the end, several rough 
English soldiers stood guard over her 
night and day—and not outside her room, 
but in it. It was a dreary and hideous 
captivity, but it did not conquer her: 
nothing could break that invincible 
spirit. From first to last she was a 
prisoner a year; and she spent the last 
three months of it on trial for her life 
before a formidable array of ecclesiasti- 
cal judges, and disputing the ground 
with them foot by foot and inch by inch 
with brilliant generalship and dauntless 
pluck. The spectacle of that solitary 
girl, forlorn and friendless, without ad- 
vocate or adviser, and without the help 
and guidance of any copy of the charges 
brought against her or reseript of the 
complex and voluminous daily proceed- 
ings of the court to modify the crushing 
strain upon her astonishing memory, 
fighting that long battle serene and un- 
dismayed: against these colossal odds, 
stands alone in its pathos and its sub- 
limity; it has nowhere its mate, either 
in the annals of fact or in the inventions 
of fiction. 

And how fine and great were the things 
she daily said, how fresh and crisp—and 
she so worn in body, so starved, and 
tired, and harried! They run through 
the whole gamut of feeling and expres- 
sion—from scorn and defiance, uttered 
with soldierly fire and frankness, all down 
the scale to wounded dignity clothed in 
words of noble pathos; as, when her pa- 
tience was exhausted by the pestering 
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delvings and gropings and searchings of 
her persecutors to tind out what kind 
of devil’s witchcraft she had employed 
to rouse the war spirit in her timid sol- 
diers, she burst out with, “ What I said 
was, ‘ Ride these Enalish down ’—and I 
did it myself!” and as, when insultingly 
asked why it was that her standard had 
place at the crowning of the King in the 
Cathedral of Rheims rather than the 
standards of the other captains, she ut- 
tered that touching speech, “Tt had borne 
the burden, it had earned the honor” 
a phrase which fell from her lips without 
premeditation, yet whose moving beauty 
and simple grace it would bankrupt the 
arts of language to surpass. 

Although she was on trial for her life, 
she was the only witness called on either 
side; the only witness summoned to testi- 
fy before a packed jury commissioned 
with a definite task: to find her guilty, 
whether she was guilty or not. She must 
be convicted out of her own mouth, there 
being no other way to accomplish it. 
Every advantage that learning has over 
ignorance, age over youth, experience 
over inexpe rience, chicane over artless- 
ness, every trick and trap and gin de- 
visable by malice and the cunning of 
sharp intellects practised in setting snares 
for the unwary—all these were employed 
against her without shame; and when 
these arts were one by one defeated by 
the marvellous intuitions of her alert 
and penetrating mind, Bishop Cauchon 
stooped to a final baseness which it de- 
grades human speech to describe: a priest 
who pretended to come from the region 
of her own home and to be a pitying 
friend and anxious to help her in her sore 
need was smuggled into her cell, and he 
misused his sacred office to steal her con- 
fidence; she confided to him the things 
sealed from revealment by her Voices, 
and which her prosecutors had tried so 
long in vain to trick her into betray- 
ing. A concealed confederate set it all 
down and delivered it to Cauchon, who 
used Joan’s secrets, thus obtained, for 
her ruin. 

Throughout the Trials, whatever the 
foredoomed witness said was twisted 
from its true meaning when possible, and 
made to tell against her; and whenever 
an answer of hers was beyond the reach 
of twisting it was not allowed to go upon 





the record. It was upon one of these 
latter oceasions that she uttered that 
pathetic reproach—to Cauchon: “ Ah, 
you set down everything that is against 
me, but you will not set down what is 
for me.” 

That this untrained young creature's 
genius for war was wonderful, and her 
generalship worthy to rank with the ripe 
products of a tried and trained military 
experience, we have the sworn testimony 
of two of her veteran subordinates one, 
the Due d’Alencon, the other the greatest 
of the French generals of the time, Du- 
nois, Bastard of Orleans; that her genius 
was as great—possibly even greater—in 
the subtle warfare of the forum we have 
for witness the records of the Rouen 
Trials, that protracted exhibition of in- 
tellectual. fence maintained with credit 
against the master-minds of France; that 
her moral greatness was peer to her in- 
tellect we call the Rouen Trials again 
to witness, with their testimony to a 
fortitude which patiently and steadfastly 
endured during twelve weeks the wasting 
forces of captivity, chains, loneliness, 
sickness, darkness, hunger, thirst, cold, 
shame, insult, abuse, broken _ sleep, 
treachery, ingratitude, exhausting sieges 
of cross-examination, the threat of tor- 
ture, with the rack before her and the 
executioner standing ready: yet never sur- 
rendering, never asking quarter, the frail 
wreck of her as uneconquerable the last 
day as was her invincible spirit the first. 

Great as she was in so many ways, she 
was perhaps even greatest of all in the 
lofty things just named—her patient en- 
durance, her steadfastness, her granite 
fortitude. We may not hope to easily 
find her mate and twin in these majestic 
qualities; where we lift our eyes highest we 
find only a strange and curious contrast 
—there in the captive eagle beating his 
broken wings on the Rock of St. Helena. 


REV IIE Trials ended with 
her condemnation. But 
as she had conceded 
nothing, confessed noth- 
ing, this was victory for 
her, defeat for Cauchon. 
But his evil resources 
were not yet exhausted. She was per- 
suaded to agree to sign a paper of 
slight import, then by treachery a pa- 
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per was substituted which contained a 
recantation and a detailed confession of 
everything which had been charged 
against her during the Trials and denied 
and repudiated by her persistently during 
the three months; and this false paper 
she ignorantly signed. This was a vic- 
tory for Cauchon. He followed it eager 
ly and pitilessly up by at once setting 
a trap for her which she could not eseape. 
When she realized this she gave up the 
long struggle, denounced the treason 
which had been practised against her, 
repudiated the false confession, reassert- 
ed the truth of the testimony which she 
had given in the Trials, and went to her 
martyrdom with the peace of God in her 
tired heart, and on her lips endearing 
words and loving prayers for the cur she 
had crowned and the nation of ingrates 
she had saved. 

When the fires rose about her and she 
begged for a cross for her dying lips to 
kiss, it was not a friend but an enemy, 
not a Frenchman but an alien, not a com- 
rade in arms but an English soldier, that 
answered that pathetic prayer. He broke 
a stick across his knee, bound the pieces 
together in the form of the symbol she 
so loved, and gave it her; and his gentle 
deed is not forgotten, nor will be. 


WENTY-FIVE _ years 
afterward the Process 
of Rehabilitation was 
instituted, there being 
a growing doubt as to 
the validity of a sov- 
ereignty that had been 
rescued and set upon its feet by a per- 
son who had been proven by the Church 
to be a witch and a familiar of evil 
spirits. Joan’s old generals, her secre- 





tary, several aged relations and other 
villagers of Domrémy, surviving judges 
and secretaries of the Rouen and Poitiers 
Processes—a cloud of witnesses, some of 
whom had been her enemies and perse- 
cutors,—eame and made oath and testi- 
fied: and what they said was written 
down. In that sworn testimony the mov- 
ing and beautiful history of Joan of Are 
is laid bare, from her childhood to her 
martyrdom. From the verdict she rises 
stainlessly pure, in mind and heart, in 
speech and deed and spirit, and will so 
endure to the end of time. 


She is the Wonder of the Ages. And 
when we consider her origin, her early 
circumstances, her sex, and that she did 
all the things upon which her renown 
rests while she was still a young girl, we 
recognize that while our race continues 
she will be also the Riddle of the Ages. 
When we set about accounting for a 
Napoleon or a Shakespeare or a Raphael 
or a Wagner or an Edison or other ex- 
traordinary person, we understand that 
the measure of his talent will not explain 
the whole result, nor even the largest 
part of it; no, it is the atmosphere in 
which the talent was cradled that ex- 
plains; it is the training which it re- 
ceived while it grew, the nurture it got 
from reading, study, example, the en- 
couragement it gathered from self-recog- 
nition and recognition from the outside 
at each stage of its development: when 
we know all these details, then we know 
why the man was ready when his oppor- 
tunity came. We should expect Edison’s 
surroundings and atmosphere to have the 
largest share in discovering him to him- 
self and to the world; and we should ex- 
pect him to live and die undiscovered in 
a land where an inventor could find no 
comradeship, no sympathy, no ambition- 
rousing atmosphere of recognition and 
applause—Dahomey, for instance. Da- 
homey could not find an Edison out; in 
Dahomey an Edison could not find him- 
self out. Broadly speaking, genius is not 
born with sight, but blind; and it is not 
itself that opens its eyes, but the subtle 
influences of a myriad of stimulating 
exterior circumstances. 

We all know this to be not a guess, 
but a mere commonplace fact, a truism. 
Lorraine was Joan of Are’s Dahomey. 
And there the Riddle confronts us. We 
can understand how she could be born 
with military genius, with leonine cour- 
age, with incomparable fortitude, with 
a mind which was in several particulars 
a prodigy—a mind which included among 
its specialties the lawyer’s gift of de- 
tecting traps laid by the adversary in 
cunning and treacherous arrangements 
of seemingly innocent words, the orator’s 
gift of eloquence, the advocate’s gift of 
presenting a case in clear and compact 
form, the judgeé’s gift of sorting and 
weighing evidence, and finally, something 
recognizable as more than a mere trace 
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of the statesman’s gift of understanding 
a political situation and how to make 
profitable use of such opportunities as 
it offers; we can comprehend how she 
could be born with these great qualities, 
but we cannot comprehend how they be- 
came immediately usable and effective 
without the developing forces of a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere and the training 
which comes of teaching, study, practice 
—years of practice,—and the crowning 
and perfecting help of a thousand mis- 
takes. We can understand how the pos- 
sibilities of the future perfect peach are 
all lying hid in the humble bitter-almond, 
but we cannot conceive of the peach 
springing directly from the almond with- 
out the intervening long seasons of pa- 
tient cultivation and development. Out 
of a eattle-pasturing peasant village lost 
in the remotenesses of an unvisited wilder- 
ness and atrophied with ages of stupe- 
faction and ignorance we cannot see a 
Joan of Are issue equipped to the last 
detail for her amazing career and hope to 
be able to explain the riddle of it, labor 
at it as we may. 

It is beyond us. All the rules fail in 
this girl’s case. In the world’s history 
she stands alone—quite alone. Others 
have been great in their first public ex- 
hibitions of generalship, valor, legal tal- 
ent, diplomacy, fortitude; but always 
their previous years and associations had 
been in a larger or smaller degree a prep- 
aration for these things. There have 
been no exceptions to the rule. But Joan 
was competent in a law case at sixteen 
without ever having seen a law-book or 
a court-house before; she had no training 
in soldiership and no associations with it, 
yet she was a competent general in her first 
campaign; she was brave in her first bat- 
tle, yet her courage had had no education 
—not even the education which a boy’s 
courage gets from never-ceasing remind- 
ers that it is not permissible in a boy to 
be a coward, but only in a girl; friend- 
less, alone, ignorant, in the blossom of 
her youth, she sat week after week, a 
prisoner in chains, before her assemblage 
of judges, enemies hunting her to her 
death, the ablest minds in France, and 
answered them out of an untaught wis- 
dom which overmatched their learning, 
baffled their tricks and treacheries with a 
native sagacity which compelled their 
Vou. CX.—No. 655.—2 
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wonder, and scored every day a victory 
against these incredible odds and camped 
unchallenged on the field. In the history 
of the human intellect, untrained, in- 
experienced, and using only its birthright 
equipment of untried capacities, there is 
nothing which ‘approaches this. Joan of 
Are stands alone, and must continue to 
stand alone, by reason of the unfellowed 
fact that in the things wherein she was 
great she was so without shade or sug- 
gestion of help from preparatory teach- 
ing, practice, environment, or experience. 
There is no one to compare her with, 
none to measure her by; for all others 
among the illustrious grew towards their 
high place in an atmosphere and sur- 
roundings which discovered their gift to 
them and nourished it and promoted it, 
intentionally or unconsciously. There 
have been other young generals, but they 
were not girls; young generals, but they 
had been soldiers before they were gen- 
erals: she began as a general; she com- 
manded the first army she ever saw; she 
led it from victory to victory, and never 
lost a battle with it; there have been 
young commanders-in-chief, but none so 
young as she: she is the only soldier in 
history who has held the supreme com- 
mand of a nation’s armies at the age 
of seventeen. 

Her history has still another feature 
which sets her apart and leaves her with- 
out fellow or competitor: there have been 
many uninspired prophets, but she was the 
only one who ever ventured the daring 
detail of naming, along with a foretold 
event, the event’s precise nature, the 
special time-limit within which it would 
oceur, and the place—and scored fulfil- 
ment. At Vaucouleurs she said she must 
go to the King and be made his general, 
and break the English power, and crown 
her sovereign—* at Rheims.” It all hap- 
pened. It was all to happen “ next year” 
—and it did. She foretold her first 
wound and its character and date a 
month in advance, and the prophecy was 
recorded in a public record-book three 
weeks in advance. She repeated it the 
morning of the date named, and it was 
fulfilled before night. At Tours she fore- 
told the limit of her military career— 
saying it would end in one year from the 
time of its utterance—and she was right. 
She foretold her martyrdom—using that 














word, and naming a time three months 
away—and again she was right. At a 
time when France seemed hopelessly and 
permanently in the hands of the English 
she twice asserted in her prison before 
her judges that within seven years the 
English would meet with a mightier dis- 
aster than had been the fall of Orleans: 
it happened within five—the fall of Paris. 
Other prophecies of hers came true, both 
as to the event named and the time- 
limit prescribed. 

She was deeply religious, and believed 
that she had daily speech with angels; 
that she saw them face to face, and that 
they counselled her, comforted and heart- 
ened her, and brought commands to her 
direct from God. She had a childlike 
faith in the heavenly origin of her ap- 
paritions and her Voices, and not any 
threat of any form of death was able 
to frighten it out of her loyal heart. 
She was a beautiful and simple and lov- 
able character. In the records of the 
Trials this comes out in clear and shining 
detail. She was gentle and winning and 
affectionate; she loved her home and 
friends and her village life; she was 
miserable in the presence of pain and 
suffering; she was full of compassion: 
on the field of her most splendid victory 
she forgot her triumphs to hold in her lap 
the head of a dying enemy and comfort 
his passing spirit with pitying words; in 
an age when it was common to slaughter 
prisoners she stood dauntless between 
hers and harm, and saved them alive; 
she was forgiving, generous, unselfish, 
magnanimous; she was pure from all spot 
or stain of baseness. And always she 
was a girl; and dear and worshipful, as 
is meet for that estate: when she fell 
wounded, the first time, she was fright- 
ened, and cried when she saw her blood 
gushing from her breast; but she was 
Joan of Are! and when presently she 
found that her generals were sounding 
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the retreat, she staggered to her feet and 
led the assault again and took that place 
by storm. 

There is no blemish in that rounded 
and beautiful character. 

How strange it is!—that almost in- 
variably the artist remembers only one 
detail—one minor and meaningless de- 
tail of the personality of Joan of Arc: 
to wit, that she was a peasant girl—and 
forgets all the rest; and so he paints her 
as a strapping middle-aged fishwoman, 
with costume to match, and in her face 
the spirituality of a ham. He is slave 
to his one idea, and forgets to observe 
that the supremely great souls are never 
lodged in gross bodies. No brawn, no 
muscle, could endure the work that their 
bodies must do; they do their miracles 
by the spirit, which has fifty times the 
strength and staying power of brawn and 
muscle. The Napoleons are little, not 
big; and they work twenty hours in the 
twenty-four, and come up fresh, while the 
big soldiers with the little hearts faint 
around them with fatigue. We know 
what Joan of Are was like, without ask- 
ing—merely by what she did. The artist 
should paint her spirit—then he could 
not fail to paint her body aright. She 
would rise before us, then, a vision to 
win us, not repel: a lithe young slender 
figure, instinct with “ the unbought grace 
of youth,” dear and bonny and lovable, 
the face beautiful, and transfigured with 
the light of that lustrous intellect and 
the fires of that unquenchable spirit. 

Taking into account, as I have sug- 
gested before, all the circumstances—her 
origin, youth, sex, illiteracy, early en- 
vironment, and the obstructing condi- 
tions under which she exploited her high 
gifts and made her conquests in the field 
and before the courts that tried her for 
her life—she is easily and by far the 
most extraordinary person the human 
race has ever produced. 








should be done for the relief of 

Signor Piccioli, who had been ar- 
rested the night before, and was now in 
detention at the white palace where the 
streets crossed. And it was the shop of 
the great barber, Signor Martinos, the 
Tonsorielle of the Green Moon — the 
forum for the adjustment of the disputes 
of all the world—but most, those of his 
beloved Little Italy. 

“Speak, all, the American language,” 
begged the barber,—superfluously, since 
this was always understood here. 

“ Yor, signori,”—he was speaking from 
the glittering chair which bristled with 
springs and levers,—“‘ had we not been 
born Italians we would desire to have 
been born Americans. Therefore this 
assault—” 

“There was not assault,” 
Teti, the rash farmacien. 

Instantly Martinos leaped to a shelf, 
concealed, like a shrine, by a silken cur- 
tain, and raped from it a book. 

“* Assault,’” he translated, “‘is the 
skeer of violence without the accom- 
plishment.’ ” 

“Signori,” he continued, “when a 
mal-efac-tore rush madly in a baking- 
shop, and, with great force, tear two 
loave’ away—is not that assault upon 
bread? Thus avers Avvocati per Tutti 
—this ‘Everybody’s Lawyer’”—and he 
flaunted the great book in their faces. 

All but the unhappy Teti were fain to 
admit that he had swiftly demonstrated 
his contention. 

“Precisely! He has skeer the violence 
without accomplishment thereof. Re- 
mark, fellow citizen and Italian brethren, 
it is the skeer of the violence—” 

Again he was interrupted. Rafaelle, 
the undertaker, entered. 

“There is no harm,” said the under- 
taker, misunderstandingly, “in a bit of 
domestic drunkenness. If the intoxica- 


4 SHE question was whether anything 


ventured 


tion oceur at the fireside—” 


Felice 
BY JOHN LUTHER 


LONG 


“ Larceny!” shrieked Martinos. “ Quiet 
your uproar and observe that I spoke of 
larceny. And the skeer of the violence.” 

“That is the bane of a drunkenness,” 
said Pamphilio Carazin, the proprietor of 
the marionette theatre, a still newer 
comer,—* the public disorder—” 

The wild despair of Martinos expressed 
itself in a fixed and silent glare at Carazin. 

“There is the beating of the wive and 
children—there is the hunger and the 
grief—” 

Carazin was the only one in Little 
Italy who had in the least Martinos’ gift 
of oratory. He had once been chosen to 
make the Fourth-of-July oration. Mar- 
tinos had promptly printed a more fervid 
one in Jl Vesuvio. And now they were 
searcely friends. 

“We have here establish,” said Mar- 
tinos, in his most velvety voice, and in 
entire ignorance of any speech of Cara- 
zin, “in Italia Minora, with long use, in- 
ternale order and domestic tranquillity, 
and now it is fracture in pieces to 
the disgraze. It shall not be! Do you 
hear me, signori, it shall not be! He 
who steal our bread, purloin our best 
name away!” 

There was applause at this, and the 
diminished Carazin slunk to the rear 
with a too false pretence of indifference. 

“Now, who knows of his ancestery?” 
demanded the triumphant barber. 

“T hear he was a gondolier,” said the 
man whose trade was milk-balls. 

“ Ah!” cried the barber, encouragingly. 

“ And is to the World’s Fair to gondol 
on lake like a saucers,” amplified Pistolio 
Angina, of the Broad Street cleaning 
squad—whose English was disgraceful. 

“ Aha!” cried the barber, avariciously, 
“and the larceny has lost him his em- 
ploymen’? It is just.” 

Cesare Gargantua answered: “ Libera 
Rosa Rocco, she is most wise, for 
woman; she say it is the lose employ- 
men’ occasion the lar-cen-y.” 
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“Shall we then basely aid to release 
him from his chain?’ demanded Mar- 
tinos, irrelevantly. “Shall we not the 
rather contend that his chain remain 
upon him and he stay away forever? 
Then have we always the grand peace. 
Signori, it is good—most good!” 

The sentiment of the elders was with 
the barber, and against the criminal. 


“ Now then!” cried Martinos, from his 
splendid chair, like another Cesar, 
“where is this Giovanni Nardi, the baker 
who was stole from? Why is he not here? 
Let him be brought!” 

This was a royal command. And, al- 
most instantly, the fat and good-natured 


baker was before them, and uncomfort- 


able under the suspicion of having 
shirked a patriotic duty. He was in a 
white cap with a transparent green vis- 
or; his apron was on, and his sleeves 
were turned up from his flour-powdered 
arms. He panted and his fat quivered 
as he spoke. 

“Va!” he laughed; “ perhap’ it is true. 
But let him keep the bread. I make a 
present to him. What? The man was 
starve! Affamata! Any one could see 
that. And do you suppose that if 
I starve and smell fresh bread I will 
not steal? Virgin! I will first kill. 
What? Has no one smell fresh bread 
when he was hungry? Then‘he dun’no’. 
Well, once on the streets of Naopoli I— 
Virgin! It was three days I had not 
eaten! Well? What? I broke the win- 
dow. I did not run. I only ate, ate, ate, 
befcre they took me. - Well? Twenty 
days. So. The baker was a man. He 
come tc the prison. I say I am sorry and 
was hungry. I will make reparatione by 
working for him. What? When my 
time is out he took me in his shop. And 
now I am baker myself and have shop! 
Virgin! If any one is that hungry—as 
I was—what? Let him come and steal 
of Nardi the baker. He will turn his 
fat back. And so he will say to the news- 
paper—the advertise—the eccellenza the 
judge. There I go now. At the judge.” 

A moment’s frightened silence greeted 
this innocent flouting of the great man 
in the chair. 

“Stop!” cried Martinos, as the baker 
started away. “That is the anarchy 
which oceasion the killing of many 
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people. Stand still! You are but baker 
—panattiere. Yet you declaim the senti- 
ment of the p’ilosop’er! Hah! It is not 
your bread. It is of the righteous! Vir- 
gin! You are of the animal call the 
ass! Stand still! You know nothing 
but the how it was. You are but baker 
—panattiere. Now tell me the manner 
how he stole. The question is but to 
determine the skeer of the violence.” 

The baker did this with subdued par- 
ticularity : 

“ Behole, I am in my panella—La 
Panella Italiana. I see him come. First 
he pause at the delicatessen shop of Fritz- 
en, among the sausages. Then he smell 
my new bread. It is the first batch of 
the morning. He think no more of 
sausages! Vergina! Who would think 
of sausages when there is the smell of 
fresh bread! What? The smell of fresh 
bread is good, signori!” 

He was becoming too rhetorical. Mar- 
tinos brought him to earth: 

“ Concerning—the—how—he—steal !” 

“Then he come to my window. His 
face is pale. His lips work as if he masti- 
cate already some of my bread. Well? 
Then he smell—he smell, do you hear? 
He smell! So.” 

The baker sniffed ecstatically. 

“The how!” said Martinos, inexorably. 

“ Smell, and look all about and sneak 
at the door. Well? Virgin! There is 
a pile of new loave’ on the counter—per- 
hap’ an hundred. I know he is intend to 
steal—I turn my back—I hear the door 
epen softly—I hear it close—nothing! 
Nobody is there! I have seen no one 
steal! I cannot take the adjuratione to 
that effec’! I laugh! He will be free!” 

And he laughed then—long and hap- 
pily. 

“Stop!” commanded the outraged 
barber—and the baker stopped—though 
his fat still laughed. “ When again you 
look at your bread, were there not two 
loave’ gone?” 

“T did not count—” 

“ The truth!” cried his inquisitor. 

“Yes,” admitted Nardi. 

“ Now, behole how the rascality tri- 
umph!” cried Martinos, pointing a dam- 
ning finger at the baker. 

But, yet again, the recalcitrant baker 
laughed, defiantly. 

“Va! The loss is four cent. The gain 
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to him is that he not die—life! 
Aha, ha, ha! And I invite the signori to 
steal from me when they starve! I 
will turn my back! Ta ta!” 
He illustrated this. But 
barber was become terrible. 
“Virgin! Here is a man steal by 
sneak and skeer and the stole-from one 
laugh! What is the morale of this when 
one laugh at larceny? Soon he will steal 
hats, coats. Soon all will steal. Italia 
Minora will be call but the Rogue Har- 
bore! Convegno di Malfattiori! No, no 
one will occasion himself work. Why 
shall he? It is good to steal—more good 
than to shave. All will steal. The hat, 
the coat, the pant! Then the money!— 
from the pocket which is call pick! Then 
the knock-down in the dead night! Then 
the homicide. Then the incendiar. Then 
the fracture safe in the bank. Well, 
you all like those? You desire that if 
any one seek a mal-efac-tore he come 
first at Italia Minora? The land of 
the steal and the home of the bu-um? 
Is it enough I have declaim? Steal, steal, 
steal, from one another! Sir, it is better 
to starve than steal. Sir, what was the 


I laugh! 


now the 


ending of the unhappy event? Speak!” 

“ All the time,” Nardi went on, “is a 
gentarme watch the stealer, and when 
he have accomplish the ack he clasp him. 


He cannot even bite the bread. He is 
stagger away with his head down— 
ashame’. But the gentarme bring him in 
my shop and as’ me do I see him purloin. 
Though I say no—he oblige me that I go 
at the palace of justice and other thing, 
where the streets cross, and make the ad- 
juratione against the stealer. I go 
thence now. He also take with him the 
loave’ to witness.” 

“And there,” eried the savage barber 
to the entire assembly once more, “ is the 
maintainer of the domestic tranquillity 
of our Italia Minora!” 

There was a vague murmur of hostility. 

“ Well—what?” asked the baker, sum- 
mitting himself to them, well subdued now. 

“Go—go! Now! You! You, only 
baker, panattiere! Instantly!” command- 
ed Martinos. “To the palace of justice 
and other thing—as you designed, yes, 
but for different! Go, for the more 
righteous! Give the adjuratione that will 
send to prison forever the mal-efac-tore 
who stole from you! Uphole the domes- 


tie tranquillity and the large name 
our Italia Minora! Depart unto il 
palazzo di giustizia! Depart away!” 

The baker, frightened by the hostility 
to his generosity with which the barber 
had, somehow, charged the air, yet still 
striving to be defiant, paltered with his 
fate, and at last, and in the very least, 
desired humbly that he might go home 
and change his attire for such as more 
became the magnificence of his mission 
to the palace of justice and other things. 
But instantly the barber, more savage, 
the baker more meek, detected and 
seotched this reptilian suggestion. 

“ But did you not this small while 
ago twice declare that now you thence? 
Now?” And, again his tone was the 
velvet one which concealed the iron. 

So, the baker went, sullenly. 

“Else I deny you my shop forever 
hereafter !” 

It was this which did it. You must 
know that it would. To be denied the 
entrée of the shop of Signor Martinos 
—-the Tonsorie of the Moon—by Signor 
Martinos himself, was, perhaps, only a 
little less terrible than to be denied the 
sacraments by Father Isoleri. 

And when the returning baker slunk 
into the Tonsorie of the Green Moon and 
confessed that the punishment of Piccioli 
was but thirty days— 

“ Sir, you have deceive me. 
not swear strong! Sir, you have pity 
him! Pity! Haha! I, myself, will go 
at the palace of justice and other thing 
and make the adjuratione so that the 
mal-efac-tore is imprison for many 
years. Pity—I have not pity!” 


You have 


But a strange little procession arrived 
just then. So that the great barber 
paused with the key in his hand and for- 
got all about the criminal and his right- 
eous fury, while a smile, such as no one 
who did not know more about him than 
I have told here would ever have sus- 
pected, spread over his face. 

First was a starved and _sleepless- 
looking little girl of twelve, who carried 
in one arm a baby of three months, while 
another, of perhaps three years, held 
tightly her other hand. Yet another, a 
year older, trailed at the hem of her 
skirt—much too large and long for her. 

“Ts this the shop of Signor Marti- 
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nos?” asked the eldest Floren- 
tine Italian. 

The barber leaped laughing to the 
pavement. (Did I tell you that children 
were his besetting sin? That it was said 
he would go hungry at any time to feed 
them? Besides, Firenze was the city of 
his birth.) 

“Eeco! Si! You have come to the 
correck door with your caravana, signo- 
rina! Enter in! Signor Martinos him- 
self speak with you! Eh? What do you 
desire? To be shave? Aha, ha, ha! To 
be hair cut? Aha, ha, ha! No, no, no! 
Not for a million soldi would I cut 
those hair! Perhaps dye? Aha, ha, ha! 
Or bleach? See, I have here forty-seven 
hair-shades! Capelli Colorite! Aha!” 

And now, having dragged them with 
caresses and laughter into his shop, he 
exhibited the glass-covered card of sam- 
ples of his hair-shade. 

“You the chair of judgment!” he 
cried to the eldest one, putting her into 
it with a bewildering clatter of levers. 
“You in the place of the counsel,” and 
he deposited the one of three in the high 
chair. “You on guard,” as he perched 
the one of about four in the other chair. 
“ And as for you, sirrah!”—with a touch 
that made the baby crow instead of cry, 
he balanced him on his shoulder! So 
that all were more uncomfortably apart 
than they had ever been. 

“ Next the candy!” 

He drew from behind the silken cur- 
tain—where the great book was—the box 
which always waited there for children. 
The one of three put two thin hands 
greedily into the box. 

“No, no!” laughed the barber. “One! 
One at a time. It is not to be pig!” 

The small hands, used to obeying, re- 
gretfully let fall all but one piece. 

“She has not eaten since three days,” 
said the eldest one, gently, hanging her 
own head. 

“Virgin!” cried the barber, his face 
ablaze. “ And you!—you have eaten all! 
Little animal!” 

“T have not eaten since four days,” 
droned the piteous child-voice. “ Per- 
dono!” 

The barber leaped at the one of three 
so as to frighten her. He snatched the 
box, snapped shut the tin lid, then flung 
it on its shelf again. 


one, in 


“Wait!” he cried, savagely. 
move!” 

He flew out of the door in his fury, 
and the babies did precisely as he had 
told them. They did not move. He had 
been too terrible. They only turned their 
frightened eyes upon one another, as men 
may do who await a common execution. 

It seemed but a moment when he was 
back—his hands full of smoking sausages, 
a loaf of bread under each arm. And in 
another moment each one, not excluding 
the baby, had in one hand a huge piece 
of sausage and in the other a piece of 
bread—torn ruthlessly from the loaf. All 
to the delighted laughter of the magician 
who had—so it must have seemed to 
them—brought manna from the skies. 
And all the while he chattered. 

“Virgin! I am larcener myself! I 
rush in that baking-shop. I say but 
‘Bread!’ Alas! how Nardi look skeer! 
Only I clasp two loave’—the same as he! 
Aha, ha, ha!—and rush away! Well? If 


“Do not 


a gentarme had been to see, it would be 
all up with me. There is no explanatione. 
It is the skeer of violence without it is 
accomplish. And Fritzen! 


Aha, ha, ha! 
I think he pursue me now with troops!” 

He went to the door, pretending to 
look. 

“T do not go at the palace of jus- 
tice now! Aha, ha, ha! I am bad ras- 
cal myself!” 

Each little stomach was filled pres- 
ently. 

“Oh!” eried the barber, with a sudden 
compunction, and once more darted forth. 

When he returned he had, balanced 
skilfully in his hands, four pieces of 
brown paper, on each of which was piled 
something that, under more favorable 
circumstances and with more desirable 
constituents, would have been ice-cream. 

“ Milk-ball!” he cried. “ Milk-ball for 
dessert, signorine !” 

As they ate it he flung anathema at the 
vender of milk-balls: 

“Va! It is bestia—the milk-ball man! 
He has offend me! He shall be deported 
from Italia Minora! Beast! To as’ 
the pay when three are starve! There is 
not time! Can he not see there is not? 
And to announce ‘ Thief!’ after me when 
I depart in haste away! Aha! Well, I 
am thief! I am grand rascal!” 

Even this was now eaten, and no one 
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had spoken a word but the happy barber. 
There would have been no opportunity. 
Now he said, with the baby happily 
asleep in his lap: 

“Presently the name of my guests. 
Signorine, it is most impolite to be not 
introduce and to not speak with your 
host as you eat. The names!” 

“Felice,” said the eldest, with such 
brevity that one might have suspected 
her also of an intention to sleep, “ is 
aie 

“Hah! Little Mother is better!” cried 
the delighted Martinos. “It is a little 
mother! And the next descending ?”’ 

“Issa,” answered Felice for her, “ and 
Litle—and the baby is Ricciotto—and 
Floris!” 

The barber humorously leaped and 
looked about. 

“What? Is one overlook? You speak 
five name—/five name, but here only is 
four.” He counted them carefully. “ Re- 
solve me this mystery! Aha, ha, ha!” 

“ Florie ndi—Floris,” said Felice, ois 
home sick. She will die. We must go back 
to her! I forgot!” 

The little mother hastily slid out of the 
chair, this momentarily forgotten duty 
so strong upon her as to be remorse. 

And instantly. the savage barber’s 
voice was small as the child’s while he 
asked: 

“ Sick ? Floris ? Yes, come. Yet, 
wait—one moment! Virgin !—sick!” 

Again he plunged forth, again commit- 
ted larceny, again returned—with more 
of the sausages, another loaf of bread, 
and a tumbler full of the milk - ball 
man’s product. 

“ Now!” 

At last he locked the shop door with the 
key which had all the while been in his 
hand, and set forth in happy fury, 
through the snow of the streets, with the 
baby still asleep in one arm, Litle in the 
other, while Felice and Issa walked de- 
murely at each side and carried the food. 
And I don’t know who was the happier! 

Felice had utterly forgotten the holes 
in her shoes, through which the snow had 
come when she travelled in the other 
direction, and the barber forgot that 
there had ever been a heinous crime to 
the disparagement of the domestic tran- 
quillity of Little Italy. 

“Via dolorosa!” in the Latin of the 
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Service (which he never missed). But 
no way had ever been more brief or happy 
than this to the bedside of sick Floris. 

So that presently he said, in genuine 
surprise: 

“What? Already arrive? Virgin! 
Direckly behind my shop! You are my 
neighbors! And I must love my neigh- 
bors as myself. Signorina, I do. Aha, 
ha, ha! Suffer little neighbors to come 
to Martinos! The beast! Who destroy 
them! Eat them all up! Shave their 
face! Cut their hair! Bleach it from 
ugly blue to lovely yellow! Aha, ha, ha!” 

But it was well that the barber laugh- 
ed then. He could not have done so in a 
moment more. 


For they went up, up, up, to the top, 
and, then, you must excuse happy Mar- 
tinos for weeping. There on a horrid bed 
lay the fairest flower of a maiden any 
one had ever seen! So frail she seemed 
that Felice’s words appeared instantly 
true. She was to die. And her hair was 
not dark like the others, but fair, and her 
great eyes were blue as the sky. She was 
a little younger than Felice. 

I must tell you that the great barber, 
with a heart even greater than his fame, 
knelt, like a mother, at the horrid bed 
and wept. But I cannot tell you—no one 
could—of the something that instantly 
passed from his heart to that of the little 
sick girl. So that the dear small face 
smiled up at him as if she were not 
afraid, and as if he were not a stranger. 
Indeed, it was said that the faces of chil- 
dren always smiled at him. But the tiny 
thin hands of Floris went out to him 
also. And no mother has ever taken her 
child’s hands more gently than did this 
barber of Little Italy take those of pretty 
F loriendi—F loris. 

“She is not ill,” said he to himself, 
shutting his teeth tight at the fate which 
made such things to be, “she is only 
starve! Steal! Yes, the baker is cor- 
rec’! Kill to save life! That I under- 
stand now. Kill the ugly life to save 
the beautiful life. Yes, that is right. So 
is it among even the beast of the field.” 

There was no time for the dainty food 
which the barber, as well as you and I, 
knew the child ought to have. But since 


he fed her the sausage in very small bits, 


and smiled and whispered, and even 
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sang to her as he did it, that humble food 
of street seemed quite ambrosial. 

“There must be flowers for the flower 
to feed upon, and then the bees will come 
and kiss the But to-morrow 
for that! To-day it is Fritzen’s sau- 
sage! Aha, ha, ha! Yes, courage, dear 
little one! To-morrow and we shall 
eat flowers!” 

All of which made the little sick girl 
laugh; and the others, seeing this, and 
knowing that it is birthright of children 
to laugh, came and clustered round and 
laughed So that into that 
where the sun never shone the 
seemed to have brought it. 

“<?Tis laughter makes the sun shine: 
*tis sorrow makes it rain ’—so my mother 
say to me when I was not three feet 
long!” laughed the barber. “ And so I 
now say to you, who are but three feet 
long, Floris, cara, mia!” 


blossoms. 


too. room 


barber 


“ Now it is time to explain,” reminded 
the happy Martinos, presently. “ Why is 
it that the dear, dear caravana come hap- 
pily to the door of my shop of the Green 
Moon? Who inform you of it?’ 


But, at that, they all fell silent. 
denly it seemed as if he had taken again 
all the sunshine he had brought. 

“ Where is the mother, lovely one?” he 
asked of Felice. 

“ Dead.” 

“ Virgin!” whispered the barber, look- 


Sud- 


ing at the youngest. “ How long ago?” 

“ Month,” she added. 

“ And your father?” 

Martinos was whispering now, and the 
ready tears were at his eyes. 

“Tn prison.” 

“Virgin! Then his name! He shall 
be soon out. What a government is that 
will take so needful a father from so 
needful a family—no matter what the 
crime! The name! I, myself, will go at 
the palace of justice and get him for 
you. It is outrage upon the domestic 
tranquillity. . And also the happy repute. 
The name! Have I not the pu-ull? Do 
we not vote aright? Aha! The name!” 

Spoken like a dictator of not alone 
that city, but of the whole world, to the 
little children! The barber raped his 
fountain pen from his pocket to make 
the necessary record and cried again: 

“Tl nome!” 


“Virvaso Piccioli,” said Felice. 


The pen dropped from the hand of the 
barber to the floor, while he stared dis- 
tractedly from one small, terrified face to 
another. Presently he said, as if he but 
breathed it: 

“ Signorine, I have ruin—destroy you! 
I. I, who would die for you! It is I 
have riveted your parent’s chain for ever 
and ever! Vergina, here is the punish- 
ment of vanity! Ah, vanity! Ah, 
vanity! Some hoard the vanity as other 
hoard the gold. I have not gold. No! 
Always is my rent not paid till gentarme 
come. But vanity! That I have suffi- 
cient to bu-urn! Bestia! Bestia!” 

Those he had made so happy a moment 
before, now, at his self-abasement, hud- 
dled together away from him in fear. 

“They told us to go to you. They 
called you the great barber. She said 
that you were kind—Libera Rosa Rocco. 
The kindest man in all the whole world.” 

“Tam beast!” cried the barber, smi- 
ting himself savagely on the chest. 

Then, seeing the terror this inspired, 
he said again: 

“No, no. I am kind. Do not be 
skeer. I am kind all right, yes—but only 
animal call ass. I do not know what to 
do—for first time I am stump’.” 

He was stalking up and down, when he 
suddenly stopped, laughed, brought the 
sun back, and had them once more all 
about him, upon him, in a tight, thrilled 
audience. 

“Oh, my children, I have a large 
thought. Thus it is my large thoughts 
come—in the distress. When I laugh and 
ery—that is the time for large thought. 
Not alone when I laugh. Then it cannot. 
Not alone when I ery. Then it is not 
easy. But when both! Ah, then!” 

He was doing both now. 

“Here is the great thought. 
undo myself. Also, I must be punish. 
Well? If a mediatore went? If I? And 
there is a better mediatore than me!” 

“Who?” they all-asked at once. This 
was hard to fancy. 

“You!” he laughed. “ All of you! 
gether! As you came at my shop! Yes! 
Excep’ Signorina Floriendi. But you 
shall go at the palace of justice and 
other thing!” 

“Us?” came four terrified little voices, 
once more. 


I must 


To- 





“ Precisely! Don’t be skeer. First we 
will write. That is the way a royal meet 
ing is arrange. The letter. Quick- 
ly! Can you write the English? No. 
Then I.” 


He had already recovered his fountain 


pen and was at work with his accus- 
tomed fury. 


“ Becellenza: 

“Tt is true that for long time the do- 
mestic tranquillity has been here pre- 
serve, according to that Declaration of 
the Independence of Signor Washing 
tone. Yet, sometime, has it been broke 
beyond the wish of us and to the terrifica- 
tione of the peace of the city. For these 
we regret. But it is well known to us, 
Eecellenza, that the regret do not mend 
the fracture peace, nor establish once 
more that independence which lightens 
the world and we throw down. Moreover, 
it bring into evil repute that certain Pic- 
cioli whom you have there in chain. 
Concerning him, especially, these are 
written. Permit it to be known to your 
excellency 

Here the great barber paused, and, 
with a tremendous flourish, read what he 
had written, to the awed little family. 

“Tt is all correck English, signorine, 
each word, and, observe, the American 
spirit is preserve, according- 

But it occurred to him that the Amer- 
ican spirit would not matter to these. 
Yet, it should be otherwise. 

“Do you know, my little ones,—my 
piceoli fangiulli—that it was an Italian 
who found this great country? Amerigo 
Vespucci! Si!” 

The letter again: 

“So write that his majesty the mayore 
may be well dispose. Speak you those 
thing which happen to you, as children 
speak, and so I will put them down in 
the English which is as that I have writ- 
ten. Correck and also imposing. There- 
by will his heart be weaken—il grandito 
sindaco!—la cor!—and subjeck to the 
grand mercy. Now proceed as if all were 
yours excep’ the fountain pen.” 

“ Sir,” began the little girl, perspiring, 
but understanding the tremendous im- 
portance of it. 

“No, no, no! Eccellenza! Another 
eccellenza is proper at this place. Eccel- 
lenza! On, on, my dear, dear child!” 
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Thus applauded, the little girl steadily 
pursued her duty—perhaps the most ditt 
cult of her small life. Faney her dicta- 
ting a letter! To the great barber! The 
magician who had brought the manna 
straight from the skies for them! And to 
be read by that sovereign of the city who 
heid her dear father in chains—the grand 
sindaco! A plea for freedom! 

= Eecellenza, if our father is still chain 
at your palace, send him home that we do 
not starve. Yesterday he go to get food 
at the baking place call La Panella Itali- 
ana and is pinch by gentarme. And 
our mother is dead soon ago. And Rie- 
ciotto is three month and yet eats only 
milk. And Floris is sick so that she die. 
And Litle is three years, and Issa is 
four, and I am twelve. My name is 
Felice. And all we were hungry until 
Signore il barbiere 

“Not a word! Not a word!” shouted 
the barber at her so that she was fright- 
ened. “ Not a mention of the name—of 
the beast—who— No, no, no! That is 
my punishment. Also, it will ruin you 
the small mention. See, I must eras 
three word. I am only animal call ass! 

“Now from the word hungry. Affa- 
mata! On!” 

Again the little girl perspired on: 

“So that, yesterday, my father went to 
that panella and got pinch, account we 
need the bread and have not the silver. 
We cannot come unto you, Eecellenza, for 
the baby ery. He will not stay with any 
one but me, and that barbe 

“Stop! Stop! Now! On—on!” 

Again the barber had to warn her. 

“ All night, sweet Eccellenza, we wait, 
wait, wait. He is not come. We are 
that sad and hungry. We do not sleep, 
only wait. And then, in the morning is 
come a gentarme and tell us he is pinch 
and at vour palace in chain. Also then 
is our heart break. Eccellenza, he do 
that for us who are hungry so long. So, 
break off his chain and punish us. That 
will be correck. Also imposive.” 

The child was at the end of her re- 
sources. But the barber knew the value 
of vernacular. 

“More! More!” he cried. “It econ- 
vineces! It will have might to break the 
chain of the captive and set him free! 
More—more! It is better than ax!” 

“Eecellenza,” the child toiled on, 
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“thus we are tempted: It is three days 
we have eaten. And I take the 
children out to look in windows. In 
that of Signor Fritzen, who maintain 
the delicatessen shop, is beautiful sau- 
very beautiful! In that of 
Signor Vespasiano are cakes that smell. 
Cakes with small fruits in the top. And 
as we look and smell we are starve more 
und more. Eccellenza, it is three days!” 

Again the happy barber clamored for 
more. But the child had exhausted both 
the powers of her body and the contents 
of her mind. Yet he begged. 

While he waited for her to think he 
found a tin cracker-box which had been 
the bright treasure of Issa, and made a 
fire of sticks in it at the side of the bed of 
Floris—whereat all laughed happily and 
never minded the choking smoke. 

“ Well?” he demanded of Felice. 

“T have emptied my head,” said the 
child, desperately. 

“No, no, no! 


not 


sages—oh, 


Bite my pen! So it is 
I woo the great thought—by the biting 
of the pen! Bite my beautiful fountain 
pen. Viva la penna a fontana!” 

And though he thrust it recklessly 
into the rosebud of a mouth, nothing 
more came from the beleaguered little 
head. 

“Well, then,” concluded the barber, 
cheerfully, “ it is sufficient. And we will 
finish it so: ‘Permit me, most sweet Ec- 
cellenza,to remain your obliged, obediente, 
humble friend, Issa, Floris, Litle, Ric- 
cictto, and Felice!’ Aha, ha, ha! Now, 
then, know there is a thing call special 
delivery stamp. Well? One we put in- 
side, on envelope address with the num- 
ber of the great barber shop. On out- 
side one to the mayore—aha, ha, ha!—and 
quick like lightning come back the an- 
swer: ‘Your prayer is grant. Here is 
much money. Be happy ever after. Ver- 
gina bless you! Mayore of the city. I 
grandito sindaco. Virgin! Hah! I am 
also prophet !” 


Now many things happened between 
the sending and the answering of the 


letter. 
his 


Martinos said they were also for 
penance. But, if so, it the 
happiest of penances. 

First was the shopping on the South 
street. There were shoes to be had, just 
a littke worn—and stockings, some of 


was 
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them with absolutely no darns; small 
petticoats, and a corset for Floris! (You 
know that the barber was not wise con- 
cerning ladies’ clothing.) One young 
merchant—who said his name was Von 
Lichenstein—let them understand that the 
child of a millionaire in misfortune had 
worn a certain petticoat. It had a 
separate box, and was of pink flannel, em- 
broidered in blue silk. And it smelled 
splendidly of camphor balls! Seventy 
cents! Yet the great barber not only took 
it, but paid seven cents extra for the box 
in which it was kept—then took out his 
fountain pen and wrote the lid: 
“ Floris. From her adorer, Martinos!” 

Then to the shop of Pasquale Rezzio! 

He had a ring for each which 
he would guarantee to wear a year with- 
out turning black. But one of them— 
the one for thirty cents—had on it the 
figure of a heart in blue enamel, pierced 
through with an arrow of crimson. 
Again did the barber buy a_ box, and 
again did he write on it: “ Floris. 
her Martinos.” 

Now they came to a store where there 
were in the window wonderful overgar- 
ments—some of real Astrakhan, accord- 
ing to the placard. 

When they emerged from the shop the 
barber would have shivered if he had not 
been so happy, but the little ones had 
never been so warm. 

“Not too warm, my children. It is a 
cold country—a most co-old country until 
you get at the heart. Then it 
warm save one in all the world. 
Italy! But te-day! 
pier even in Italy? 
beloved children !” 

Next came the household utensils— 
about which the great barber had to de- 
seend to seek information from the lit- 
tle mother. And a cooking-stove, two 
coal-oil lamps, a can for the oil, six- 
teen yards of rag carpet, and a picture 
of Garibaldi in a cocked hat. 

Then they went home and presently 
sat down to eat their own cooking. 

“For my penance,” the barber ex- 
plained again,—* my penance to the dead 
mother and the chained father whom I 
have insult. And the punishment of the 
vanity—for being animal name ass!” 

Lastly, with the help of the levatrice, 
they manufactured and sent a telegram, 


on 


one 


From 


is more 

Italy! 
Could one be hap- 
Not too warm, my 











at frightful expense, to the World’s Fair 
concerning Piccioli’s employment. 


I do not know everything that letter 
did at the palace at the crossing of the 
3ut I do know that on that very 
as swift as a special-delivery 


streets. 
day vet, 
stamp could bring it, came an answer to 
the barber shop, whence it went, yet more 
swiftly, in the barber’s own hands, to the 
little garret back of his shop. 

Though it was addressed to the barber; 
of course he would not open it. He was 
far too polite a barber for that. And 
even when the little mother begged him 
to do it because she could not read, he 
first said, 

“Then, by your leave, signorine!” 
though he was quite mad to rip it open. 


“His Honor the Mayor has sent m« 
your letter,” it said, “ and, if all it says 
is true, you are a brave little girl, and 
deserve to have what you ask. But tricks 
are so often played upon judges that I 
must ask you to come here, to the city 
hall, where I may see and question you. 
You know, the letter is written in a 
grown-up hand, and the address is a 
Besides, Officer Vincenzo 
tells me that you cannot write English 
at all. But I think if you will come here 
we shall understand each other, and some- 
thing nice may happen. 

“TI am very sincerely yours, 

GeorGceE Mappen, Magistrate.” 


barber shop. 


Even before he had reached the sig- 
nature, the barber was leaping from 
one end of the small room to the other 

indeed, bumping his head furiously 
against the shingles before he was _ re- 
called to propriety. 

“Aha, ha, ha! Was it not right to 
have the large thought—and a celebrated 
shop? How he deteck me that it is I 
write! And my shop! Perhap he have 
read on the Fourth of July, in J/ Vesu- 
vio? Aha! He is already free! Mourn 
no more, my children! Ragazzi cari, 
mourn not! Did I not tell you? Now go 
There is no worshipful judge 
to-day no more. But to-morrow! Dor- 
mire, ragazzi!” 

Well, do you think that any one but the 
baby slept in that garret on the wonder- 
ful night? And the hours dragged lead- 





to sleep. 
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enly, you may be sure, until ten—which 
the barber knew was the hour for the 
awakening of the judicial Juggernaut! 

However, promptly at ten he arrived, 
crying, even before he reached them: 

“Go, go, go! In haste go! What, not 
ready? I have been detain with the 
shave of a dead man. Now go! At 
once! Be the very early children!” 

The frightened little girl begged him 
to go with them. 

“No, no, no!” almost whined the 
barber. “I have no right to the glory. 
I covet it—Virgin! how I covet it! But 
I have no right. It is my penance! Yet 
it was a most great thought—was it not, 
my children? Never have I had a more 
vreater thought. 
yours. 


Go, go; the glory is 
I will await here—in my peni- 
tence—I and my dear Floris.” 

As he dressed them in their old clothing 
they still needed urging. 

“ Beside, who will preserve the home 
in the absence? I. And the brave and 
very il] Floris! But go you and return all 
fill with the glory of the palace!” 

They were now ready. 

“Felice take the baby—yes—just as 
when the caravana came at my shop. 
And, here, hold the hand of Issa. Here 
of Litle. Now! Aha, ha, ha! Will not 
he that gives and receives justice rejoice 
in the beautiful caravana ?” 


Now, they had no more knowledge of 
where the palace of justice and other 
things was than they had of the where- 
abouts of the antarctic circle. And the 
barber did not tell them. This was part 
of his cunning plan. 

“ As’—as’—as’! Unto the polizziotto— 
the gentarme unto whomsoever you come 

say, ‘Our father is chain at the palace 
of justice and other thing. We go to 
break his chain that he may be free. Be- 
hole! Are we not most brave?’ Then 
observe if any one turn unto you the 
chill shoulder! Aha! La reffreddore di 
spella! Non! Aha! 

“First, they will observe the ancient 
clothe’. Then is arrive in the heart pity. 
Aha! Seeorid, they question you. Next, 
say that the sovereign of the city has sent 
for you and that you shall be guide unto 
him. Well, well, if they doubt—then 
show the letter. Alas! it is all done and 


” 


there is nothing but the huuzas! 
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little caravan 
as it frightenedly made its way through 
the snow 


Many people saw that 


from the Seventh street, along 
the street called Christian, to the Broad 
And 
to many they repeated those sayings of 
the barber. 
letter, so that all the way there was an 
The 


filled, and the doorways, and one told to 


street, where lived the millionaires. 


To others they showed the 


ovation for them. windows were 


another what it And smile gave 
birth to smile, all along the poor and 
dirty 


meant. 
street—for, curiously enough, the 
news of their progression preceded them. 
So that, presently, save here and there a 
tear, where some one was, like the barber, 
too filled with sentiment, the poor street 
was lit with one great smile. 

Thus, at last, they came from the mean 
little street called Christian to the one 
called Broad, whose splendor they did 
know was indeed that of the Broad 
Way, while in that they had come was the 
travail of the Narrow Way. Here they 
stood bewildered, and would have faltered 
before the had Officer 
Vincenzo at once spoken to them. 

After told 
of the barber and 
letter, he 
from 


not 


magnificence not 
sayings 
showed him the 
took the baby 
Felice, whom he perceived to be 
very tired, and, with her trembling little 
hand in led 
along his beat, to the very gates of the 
hall. There them to an- 
other officer, who took them straight to 
the 
sailed up into the air many, many stories. 


they him those 


laughed, and 


his, the whole procession 


city he gave 


great magistrate—in a ear which 


But, alas! before reaching the seat of 
justice, you must go back to understand 
all that cunning plan of Martinos’ to 
have Floris up and dressed like a royal 
doll when they had returned. For she 
was no longer in the least ill. That is 
why he had not gone with them, I think. 

So they made another trip down the 
South street, to a shop which sold every- 
thing, and where everything they sold 
was new. And here they bought a white 
dress for Floris—though it was the dead 
of winter !—with some silver spangles and 
other things (I am not wise in such mat- 
ters either) the white 


on waist—and 


stockings and white kid slippers (remem- 
ber all that) and a beautiful cheese-cloth 
comfortable for the horrid bed, a ribbon 


for her hair and one for her neck—the 
one blue, the other pink, of course. This 
was the barber’s color-scheme for her 
white and blue and pink! 

Besides, as they went along they chose 
a turkey. 

“And _ Libera 
coo-ok it!” cried the happy barber. 


shall 
“In 
Rome she was once a beautiful co-ok!” 

“And I will help. I can cook!” add- 
ed Floris. 

“ What?’ shouted 
not believe it!” 

But of course he did believe it. 

And before they reached home it snow- 
ed great flakes, through which they 
kicked their happy way, careless of cold 
and wet, knowing that these and many 
other ills were no longer to be feared in 
all this world!—for no other reason than 
that they were happy—very happy. 


Rosa Rocco, she 


the barber. “I do 


Now, quickly, back to the office of the 
great magistrate, where the caravan was 
just arriving (in the greatest fear of the 
whole progress), as you will remember, 
I hope. 

The officer who guarded the door was 
about to turn them aside, when a grave, 
kindly voice, somewhere within, said: 

“No, Savin. I 
children to-day. 


am expecting some 
They are late. I have 
waited for them.” Then he must have 
seen them. For the voice addressed them: 
“Ts that you, Felice? And Issa? And 
Rieciotto? And Litle? I have been wait- 
ing for you. How is Floris to day?” 
though he pronounced them as the Eng- 
lish do, and made a mess of it. 

Try to fancy the effect of that upon the 
weary, frightened little caravan! To 
have been expected! To have been waited 
for! By this great man in this splendid 
palace—where they had already seen 
more wonders than in all their small 
lives before! And then to hear one’s 
first name spoken in a big kind voice— 
all of their names! And, last and most, 
to have the great magistrate leave his seat 
behind the grim bench of justice and 
come forth and take them by the hand 
and lead them in, while he inquired 
about Floris. Oh, what a good, good 
country it was! And what beautiful, 
beautiful people! Do you wonder that 
the little mother broke down and cried? 
And that all the others cried with her? 
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And that the great magistrate was so 
flustered that he could only say: 

“There, there! Don’t ery; I can’t 
stand that. It will be all right. Do you 
hear? It will be all right. I will let 
him go.” 

And when they came inside, there was 
the baker with his fat all aquiver— 
come, hurrying desperately at the com- 
mand of the magistrate, to withdraw 
the charge against Piccioli—if his inter- 
view with the children should prove satis- 
factory. And it did—certainly it did! 
For the little mother told to the 
magistrate, as if she were before some 
great court sitting in banc, the simple 
story of their loneliness since the mother 
had gone to the undiscovered country, 
and the father to the prison, and then of 
the illness and the hunger, and, quite last, 
of the sleepless waiting through the 
nights. So that Baldi, the imterpreter, 
had to blow his nose furiously to keep his 
eyes from crying. 

And it makes me very happy to relate 
that this small magistrate—who had yet 
inserutably intrusted with power 
over human liberty—was both gentle and 
just, and that he stopped them when his 
own voice began to grow husky, and said 
to those who stood curiously by, 

“ Boys, it is a true bill.” 

And when they said nothing, he asked, 

“Isn't, it?” 

The only way they answered was to, one 
after another, fish out of their pockets 
such moneys as each could spare, and pass 
them to the good magistrate, whence they 
would find their way, much augmented, 
to the place where they would do the 
most good. 

“To steal,” said the baker, in the fash- 
ion of Martinos, whom he envied his gift 
of epigram, “is not to be thief—alway. 
Signore,” he cried as he left the court, 
more defiant than ever (so that it would 
have been unfortunate if he and the great 
barber had met just then),—* Signore, 
of justice I give him the bread. He do 
not steal. Of this I make the adjura- 
tiene. And I pray your excelleney that 
it may be written down where is the steal, 
so that forever hereafter he may not go 
down to pos-ter-ity as thief!” 

He would have gone on, but the magis- 
trate announced, with a smile, as he fin- 
ished writing in the great book before him: 


been 


“The complaint is dismissed, Nardi. 
You may go. Thank you.” 

“ Signore — Eccellenza” — it was the 
baker’s Parthian arrow —“ il barbiere 
himself steal from me—two loave’—and 
from Fritzen sausages—and ice-ball—for 
the same purpose—the—starve! Ha, ha!” 

The magistrate laughed too. 


Well, not to be too long, they were 
presently huddled into a carriage, with 
the judge, and for a long time they drove 
and chattered, and even laughed, on their 
way to the prison. And this great judge, 
who might snap shut the doors of the 
prison upon one as easily as one could 
wink, whom, indeed, the babies supposed 
could condemn one to death, was the 
very jolliest of men—quite as jolly as 
their father when he had work. 

Then, at last, the tremendous frowning 
gates’ of the prison were before them. 
And they would have “been dreadfully 
frightened had it not been for the smile 
of the judge. But they knew, in that 
language which needs no words, that men 
do not smile when they are taking little 
children into peril. 

“Bill,” said the magistrate to the 
warden, as he handed him a paper, “ here 
is a discharge for Piccioli, who was sent 
up yesterday. But I want it to be hand- 
ed to him by these children. They are 
his. He did not steal the bread. The 
prosecutor came before me and swore so.” 

Well, the grim warden knew that this 
was a little irregular. But he too was 
looking down upon the little caravan— 
into the great, wondering, piteous for- 
eign eyes—reading in their very mute- 
ness all those things which wardens learn 
so unerringly to read. And so he nod- 
ded, and taking the paper, led the chil- 
dren away. 

A happy thought came to the magis- 
trate just then. 

“ Bill,” he whispered, “let them do it 
all themselves!” 

Again the warden hesitated a moment, 
and then went forward, saying, 

“Well, I guess it’s all right, Jim, or 
you wouldn’t have come yourself.” 
“Tt is all right,” said Jim. 

rightest thing we ever did!” 


“ The 


So it was that a repentant sinner, sit- 
ting with his shamed face in his hands, 
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looked up with a great thrill as a joyous 
chorus of little voices spoke his name. 
They tried to tell him, presently, when 
the sobbing had given way to smiles, that 
that 
hunger—that 
some tremendous power had set them all 
free. No one 
was there but his little happy children 
turnkey his keys and 
arms, no guards, and the door stood open. 
low Have prison 


doors ever before been so opened ¢ 


he was to come home with them 


there was to be no more 


But he did not understand. 


no savage with 


could he understand ¢ 


They led him out and on and on, the 
way they had come. On, on, until they 
the walls, once 
the beautiful free world! And the gates 
were behind, the sun above! Even there 
with the door 
of a carriage in his hand and a smile on 


stood without more in 


stood a coachman open 


line TAC, ~ 


iif, tire 


udu che win- 


Before the carriage cor 


magistrate put h. 
dow, and said: 

“ Piecjoli, | know that this will be the 
last time I shall 
punish you. Be 


ever have océasion to 
A brave .man 
misfortune friends always. 
the courage of these children 
has worked a miracle! A prison door is 
and hard to God 
bless you and them!” 


brave. 
under has 
See how 


easy to close open. 

Of which Piécioli understood nothing 
but the of the hand with which 
it ended. 


grasp 


When the carriage, straight from fairy- 
land to the land of heart’s desire, dis- 
charged its load in Alaska Street, there 
was the feast, spread and ready to eat, 
while, in such regal array that they had 
to look twice before they were certain it 
was she, sat Floris at the head of the 
table. The royal doll of Little Italy! 
The barber had schooled her to her part. 
Sut she could maintain it only an in- 
stant, when she, too, flew upon her father, 
with flaming pink spots in her cheeks, and 
sobbed quite as she would have done had 
she not been dressed up and been only 
Floris. But, of course, she showed him 
the dress with the spangles, and the rib- 
bons at neck and hair, the pink petticoat 
with blue silk embroidery, and the white 
stockings and shoes—directly. And- 

“You!” cried Martinos, when his op- 


portunity came to get at Piccioli— 
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for no other reason than that he looked 
less like the malefactor he had described 
so savagely in his shop than any human 
“ Why, you are 
and humble 
Signore, 
make the 
Where- 


being he had ever seen. 
young—and 
and distressed 
I have harm you. Observe, | 
grand amande! Observe, all!” 
upon he kissed him on the cheek. 

“ Also, | extend to you the right hand 
of fellowship and hope you will be so 
gracious as to take it.” 

Well, do you imagine for a 
that Piccioli did not ? 

He further exhibited a telegram from 
the commissioner of the World’s Fair 
which guaranteed Piccioli work the mo- 
ment he should arrive. 

“Put you shall not go, fratello mio! 
You shall stay in our Italia Minora! We 
are brothers!” 

lhink of *hat! 

However, fen “signo: Martinos said 
a thing it was known to be as good as 
done. 

Then, in a happy tumult, they sat down 
to eat. 

But they halted a moment while the 
great barber made a speech—with the 
tears flowing down his face. 

“My dear, dear children! 
signorine!” And then he solemnly bowed 
his head. “ Beautiful dead mother! Re- 
covered father! I have harm you beyond 
belief. I have been beast, rascal, when 
Heaven demand that I shall be friend 
and comforter. I have condemn you, 
signore, for stealing once. Yet I have 
steal five time—and for the same good 
purpose. Hence I am become five time 
more larcener than you, which, in my 
pride, I consign to the chain forever. 
Have I made the grand amande? II 
grandito amande, signorine? Is the pen- 
ance of Signor Martinos now sufficient? 
Am I enough humble? 
than you, break the peace ? 
domestic tranquillity ? 
full measure ?” 

Well, when they were through with 
him, they had left iim no more doubt 
of all this—even his own personal dis- 
grace, since he would have it so—than I 
leave you. 


handsome 
and innocent! 


moment 


Most sweet 


Have I, more 
Fracture the 
Am I of reproach 


Martinos was celebrated for overdoing 
things. You can see that he was. And he 





THE 


maintained his reputation in this hap 
py penance. 

“ Sometime said 
the si- 


goodly 


mistake,” he 
in his shop that afternoon when 
esta hour had brought thither a 
“ Moreover, sometime 
Also, there is great mistake and 
small mistake. Likewise there is large 
beast and little beast. I—l, 
the 
beast. 


one 18 


company. one 18 


beast. 


your barber, 
and 
this, si 


mistake, 
Not 
I have led you in my same evi! 
pathway. You are all mistake—all beast. 
Yet, not great mistake—not large beast 

you. Sometime mistake 
cannot be fix, and beast got stay beast. 


have made great am 


also large alone 


gnori. 


That is for me. 


3ut I have that happiness to inform you, 
sweet signori, that, through vast penance, 
this mistake have been completely repair, 
and that no one need remain beast.” 

Whereupon he told them all, saving 
himself in nothing but the full measure 
He ended thus: 

“ Now. to be beast or not to be beast! I 
will perambulate the hat. I shall not 
look. All us like beast have gone astray. 
Let him who has been beast return unto 


of his penitence. 


the fold, and give according to how much 
mistake he has been—how large beast 

unto the injured little ones—the insulted 
father—the beautiful dead mother 
forever hereafter hold his peace, and stay 
beast and stay mistake! To the end that 
to-night shall be a party at Signor Cara 
zin theatre of marionettes, and, after- 
ward, eating at the Albergo e Trattoria 
of Signor Riccio in the honor. 

to the successful, sweet signori!” 


else 


Success 
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The hat was duly passed. It was heavy 


when it And | am ashamed to 
tell you how heavy it was when it re- 
turned to the Certainly there 
was enough for many theatre parties at 
the marionettes. 

There the the 
sentimental barber when he saw all this 
munificence. 

“Virgin!” he eried. “ How the grand 
pity enlarge the soul till it bust out and 
kill one! One-tenth of this 
hundredth—one-thousandth—I did 
expect. Now what shall be done 
it what, dear, dear, dear signori ?”’ 


started. 


barber. 


were tears in eyes of 


*most one- 
not 


with 


Some one suggested that it be put in 
the bank. Another, who knew arithmetic, 
rapidly ealeulated that when Floris was 
ready to be married she would be very, very 
rich—if it were left to So, with 
one accord, that course was determined. 


grow. 


And then and there they arranged pre- 
the festival they would 
make of that event, forgetting that then 
they would all be old men! 

And all of those other things happened, 
quite as had been planned by the barber 
first, and last by all of Little Italy. 

I wish I might stop to tell you about it, 
especially the theatre and the feast after- 
ward. But I think that Floris wore the 
white dress with the silver spangles, and 
perhaps the pale pink petticoat with the 
blue silk embroideries, and the white 
and stockings, and the hair and 
neck ribbons, and, certainly, her ring 
with the blue enamel heart transfixed by 
the crimson arrow. 


cisely sort of 


shoes 


The Hollow Years 


BY 


ROBERT LOVEMAN 


UR follies and our weaknesses 


Creep from the past to vex our eyes, 


They taunt us, 


haunt us, flaunt us, 


With their mocking memories. 


Out of the hollow years they come, 
Old serpent ghosts of wrongs we wrought 
Writhing in pain within the brain, 
Coiling themselves about our thought. 
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looked up with a great thrill as a joyous 

chorus of little voices spoke his name. 
Chey tried to tell him, presently, when 

the sobbing had given way to smiles, that 


he was to come home with them—that 
there was to be no more hunger—that 
some tremendous power had set them all 
free. But he did not understand. No one 
was there but his little happy children 

no savage turnkey with his keys and 


arms, no guards, and the door stood open. 
lLlow could he 
doors ever bef 
They led hi 
they had 
without 
the beautiful 
were behind, t 
coach 


of a carriage 


way 
stood 


stood a 


lice TAC, 
Before the ¢ 
put 
dow. and said 
“ Piecioli, | 
last time I sj 
punish you. 


magistrate 


misfor 
the 
has worked a 


under 
See how 
easy to close 
bless you and 

Of which P 
but the grasp 


’ 
it ended. 


When the ca 
land to the li 
its lo 


was the feast, 


charged 


while, in such 
to leok twice |} 
was she, sat } 
table. The royal doll of Little Italy?! 
The barber had schooled her to her part. 
But she could maintain it only an in- 
stant, when she, too, flew upon her father, 
with flaming pink spots in her cheeks, and 
sobbed quite as she would have done had 
she not been dressed up and been only 
Floris. But, of course, she showed him 
the dress with the spangles, and the rib- 
bons at neck and hair, the pink petticoat 
with blue silk embroidery, and the white 
stockings and shoes—directly. And 
“You!” 


portunity 


cried Martinos, when his op- 
get at 


came to Piecioli 
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for no other reason than that he looked 
less like the malefactor he had described 
so savagely in his shop than any human 
“ Why, you are 
and humble- - 
innocent! Signore, 
Observe, | make the 
Observe, all!” Where- 
upon he kissed him on the cheek. 

“ Also, I extend to you the right hand 
of fellowship and hope will be so 


being he had ever seen. 
handsome 

and 
I have harm you. 


and 
and distressed 


young 
grand amande! 


you 


TYP 


CUI- 


granditd Amande, signorine? Is the pen- 
ance of Signor Martinos now sufficient? 
Am I enough humble? Have I, more 
than you, break the peace? Fracture the 
domestic tranquillity? Am I of reproach 
full measure ?” 

Well, when they were through with 
him, they had left him no more doubt 
of all this—even his own personal dis- 
grace, since he would have it so—than | 
leave you. 


Martinos was celebrated for overdoing 
things. You can see that he was. And he 
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° With their mocking memories. 
’ Out of the hollow years they come, 


Old serpent ghosts of wrongs we wrought 
Writhing in pain within the brain, 
Coiling themselves about our thought. 
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THE STRATHCONA™ AT 


ANCHOR IN 


INDIAN HARBOR 


Grenfell of the Medical Mission 


BY 


OT many years ago, in the remoter 
parts of Newfoundland and on the 
bleak Labrador 
there were no doctors. The folk depended 
for healing upon traditional cures, upon 
old women who worked charms, upon 
remedies ingeniously devised to meet the 
need of the moment, upon deluded per- 
who prescribed medicines of the 
most curious description, upon a rough- 
and-ready surgery of their own, in which 
the implements of the kitchen and of the 
splitting-stage served a useful purpose. 
For example, there was a misled old 
set himself up as a healer 
in a lonely cove of the Newfoundland 
where he lived a_ hermit, verily 
believing, it may be, in the glory of his 
eall and in the blessed efficacy of his 
ministrations; his cure for consumption 

it was a 


long, coast of 


sons 


fellow who 


coast, 


failure, in one case, 
at least—was a powdered bull’s’ heart. 
Elsewhere there man, stricken 
with a morta! ailment, who, upon the 
recommendation of a kindly neighbor, 
regularly himself with an _ ill- 


tragic 


was a 


dosed 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


flavored liquid obtained by boiling old 
pulley-blocks in water. There was also 
a father who most hopefully attempted 
to cure his lad of diphtheria by wrap- 
ping his throat with a split herring; but, 
unhappily, as he has said, “the wee fel- 
ler choked hisself t’ death,” notwith- 
standing. There was another father—a 
man of grim, heroic disposition—whose 
little daughter chanced to freeze her feet 
to the very bone in midwi.ter; when he 
perceived that a surgical operation could 
no longer be delayed, he cut them off 
with an axe. Everywhere, indeed, there 
was need of a physician of good heart 
and some skill to stop the waste of power 
and life. Death and pain were wanton 
on those coasts. : 

It must be said, however, that the 
Newfoundland government did provide a 
physician—of a sort. Every summer he 
was sent north with the mail-boat, which 
made not more than six trips, touching 
here and there at long intervals, and, of 
a hard season, failing altogether to reach 
the farthest ports. While the boat wait- 
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our, or a half, as might be—the 
the sick, if 
he chanced to be in the humor; 
the the sick 
where they were painstakingly treated or 
The 


too 


doctor wett ashore to cure 
other 
folk brought aboard, 


Wise 
not, as the doctor’s humor went. 

government seemed never to inquire 
minutely into the qualifications and char- 
The 
folk thank God that 
inethcient, 
the 
himself, he was of a kind with the New- 


icter of its appointee. incumbent 
the 


an 


ior many ve 
ce ad 


pered, cruel man; if 


he is ill-tem- 


was 


not very man 


foundland physician who ran a flag of 


warning to his masthead when he set 


yut to get very drunk. 


me 


The mail-boat dropped anchor 


night in a far-away harbor of the Labra- 
dor, whe re there was desperate need of 
They had 
a long time, patiently, day after 
told; the 
came, the man’s skipper put 
glad haste to fetch the 
ment physician. 
“ He’ve 
aboard. 
What that 
roused the doctor. 
“We've a sick man ashore, zur,” said 
‘an’ he wants you t’ 
“What!” the “ Think 


I’m going to turn out this time of night ?” 


a doctor to ease a man’s pain. 
waited 
day, I 


mail-boat 


am and when at last 


out in govern- 


turned in,” the \ told him 


did matter? The skipper 


come 
roared doctor. 

“Sure, zur,” stammered the astounded 
skipper, “ I—I He's 
sick, zur. He’s coughin’ 

‘Let him cough himself to 
said the doctor. 

Turn out? Not he! Rather, he turned 
berth. It is to be 
issumed that the sick man died in pain; 


s’pose so. very 


death!” 


over in his warm 

t is to be assumed, too, that the physician 

continued a tranquil slumber, the 

experience was not exceptional. 
“ Let die!” he had 


than once. 


for 


"em said more 

The government had provided for the 
transportation of sick fishermen from the 
Labrador coast New- 
foundland. It needed on'y the doctor’s 
word to get the boon. Once a fisherman 
brought his consumptive son aboard—a 
young lad, with but a few weeks of life 
left. The boy wanted his mother, who 
was at home in Newfoundland. 

“ Ay, he’s fair sick for his mother,” 
said the father to the doctor. “ I’m ask- 


to their homes in 
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n you, zur, t’ take un home on the 


mail-boat.” 
The doctor 
that day . 


Was In a mood 


He would not take the boy. 


perverse 











Dr. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


“Sure, zur,” said the fisherman, “ the 

not goin’ ’til fall, I’ve 

no money, an’ the lad’s dyin’.” 
But still the doetor would not. 
“Tm _ thinkin’, zur,” the 


; , 
schooner’s an 


said fisher- 
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“ that 
lad 


dic x“ 


man, steadily, 
that the 


mother afore he 


you're not quite 


knowin’ wants t’ see his 

The doctor laughed. 

“We'll 
the 
comes t’ die!” 

lhen he cursed the doctor most heart 


took He 


they did have a laugh at the doc- 


have a laugh at you,” cried 


indignant fisherman, “when you 


ily and his ashore. 
right 


; 


son was 
or; the whole coast might have laughed 
when he to die. Being drunk on 
night, he fell down the 
panion and broke his neck. There is a 


came 


i stormy com- 


better doctor on the mail-boat nowadays 


a kind man, whom the people trust. 


and New- 
foundland fishermen thus depended upon 
the mail - boat and their 
inventions for relief, there was 
a well-born, Oxford-bred young English- 
man of the name of Wilfred Grenfell 
walking the London hospitals. He was 
athletic, adventurous, dogged, 
mental, merry, kind; moreover- 
happily 
loved it. 


While the poor = liveyeres . 
doctor own 
strange 


unsenti- 
and most 
he was used to the sea, and he 
It chanced one night that he 
strayed into the Tabernacle in East Lon- 
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Moody, the American 
When he 
make 
There was nothing 
fevered, ill-judged 
himself at all 
It was a quiet resolve to make the 
life—which he would 
rate, 1 think, for he was 
a young man of good breeding and the 
finest impulses. At 
for “ 


don, where D. L. 
evangelist, 
came out he 


“ 


was 
bad 


practical.” 


preaching. 

resolved to his 
religion 
this—no 
determination to 


violent in 
martyr 
costs, 

best of 


done at 


his have 


any 


about 
some way in which he could satisfy 
the aspirations of a young medical man, 
and combine with this a for ad- 
venture and definite Christian work.” 

I had never before met a missionary 
of that frank type. “ Why,” I exclaimed 
to him, off the coast of Labrador, not long 
ago, “ you seem to like this sort of life!” 

We 
bound 
sail. 


once he cast 


desire 


were aboard the mission steamer, 
north under full and all 
He had been in feverish haste to 
reach the northern harbors, where, as he 
knew, the 
coming. 


steam 


were watching for his 
The fair wind, the rush of the 
little steamer on her way, pleased him. 
“Oh,” said he, somewhat impatiently, 
“7’m not a martyr.” 
So he found what he 


sick 


sought. After 
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THe “JULIA 


applying certain revolutionary ideas to 
Sunday-school work in the London slums, 
in which a horizontal bar and a set of 
boxing-gloves for a time held equal place 
with the sible and the hymn-book, he 
joined the staff of the Royal National 
Mission to Deep-sea Fishermen, and 
established the medical mission to the 
fishermen of the North Sea. When that 
work was organized—when the fight was 
gone out of it—he sought a harder task; 
he is of that type, then extraordinary but 
now familiar, which finds no delight 
where there is no difficulty. In the 
spring of 1892 he set sail from Great 
Yarmouth Harbor for Labrador in a 
ninety-ton schooner. Since then, in the 


face of hardship, peril, and prejudice, 


he has, with a light heart and strong 
purpose, healed the sick, preached the 
Word, clothed the naked, fed the starv- 
ing, given shelter to them that had no 
roof, championed the wronged—in all, de- 
votedly fought evil, poverty, oppression, 
and disease; for he is bitterly intoler- 
ant of those things. 


SHERIDAN ’ 





IN WINTER QUARTERS 


“Tt’s been jolly good fun,” says he. 

There is now a mission hospital at St. 
Anthony, the extreme northeast 
point of the Newfoundland coast. There 
is another, well equipped and commo- 
dious, at Battle Harbor—a rocky island 
lying out from the Labrador coast near 
the Strait of Belle Isle—which is 
the year round; it is in charge of Dr. 
C'uny MePherson, a courageous young 
physician, Newfoundland-born, who goes 
six hundred miles up the coast by dog- 
team in the dead of winter, finding shel- 
ter where he may, curing whom he can 
everywhere seeking out those who need 
him, caring not a whit, it appears, for 
the peril and hardship of the long white 
road. There is a third at Indian Harbor, 
half-way up the which is 
through the fishing season. It is con- 
ducted with the care and precision of a 
London hospital—admirably kept, well- 
ordered, efficient. The physician in 
charge is Dr. George H. Simpson—a 
wiry, keen, brave little Englishman, who 
goes about in an open boat, whatever the 


near 


open 


coast, open 
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distance, whatever the weather; he is a 
man of splendid courage and sympathy: 
the fishing-folk love him for his kind 
heart for the courage with which 
he responds to their every call. 

“IT wishes that 
they launches,” said a fisherman, as he 
watched the doctor put out in a punt 
when half a gale was blowing. “ The 


and 


poor man had one 0’ 


Lord ought t’ send un one.” 

There is also the little hospital steamer 
Strathcona, in which Dr. Grenfell makes 
the round of all the from the 
time of the break-up until the fall gales 
have driven the fishing-schoonérs home 
to harbor. 


coast, 


When Dr. Grenfell first appeared on 


the coast, I am told, the folk thought him 
a madman of some benign description. 


He knew nothing of the reefs, the tides, 
the currents, cared nothing, apparently, for 
the winds; he sailed with the confidence 
and reckless courage of a Labrador skip- 
per. Fearing at times to trust his schoon- 
er in unknown waters, he went about in 
a whaleboat, and so hard did he drive 
her that he wore her out in a single sea- 
son. She was capsized with all hands, 
once driven out to sea, many times nearly 
swamped, once blown on the rocks; never 
before was a boat put to such tasks on 
that coast, and at the end of it she was 
wrecked beyond repair. Next season he 
appeared with a little steam-launch, the 
Princess May—her beam was eight feet! 

in which he not only journeyed from 
St. John’s to Labrador, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole colony, but sailed the 
length of that bitter coast, passing into 
the Gulf and safely out again, and push- 
ing to the very farthest settlements in 
the north. Late in the fall, upon the 
return journey te St. John’s in stormy 
weather, she was reported lost, and many 
a skipper, I suppose, wondered that she 
had lived so long; but she weathered a 
gale that bothered the mail-boat, and 
triumphantly made St. John’s, after as 
adventurous a voyage, no doubt, as ever 
a boat of her measure survived. 

“Sure,” said a skipper, “I don’t 
know how she done it. The Lord,” he 
added, piously, “must kape an eye on 
that man.” 


There is a new proverb on the coast. 
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The folk say, when a great wind blows, 
“ This ‘Il! bring Grenfell!” Often it does. 
He is impatient of delay, fretted by in- 
action; a gale is the wind for him—a 
wind to take him swiftly toward the place 
ahead. Had he been a weakling, he would 
long ago have died on the coast; had he 
been a coward, a multitude of terrors 
would long ago have driven him to a 
life ashore; had he been anything but a 
true man and tender, indeed, he would 
long ago have retreated under the sus- 
picion and laughter of the folk. But he 
has outsailed the Labrador skippers—out- 
dared them—done deeds of courage under 
their very eyes that they would shiver 
to contemplate,—never in a_ foolhardy 
spirit; always with the object of kindly 
service. So he has the heait and willing 
hand of every honest man on the Labra- 
dor—and of none more than of the men 
of his crew, who take the chances with 
him; they are wholly devoted. 

His engineer, for example—I may not 
say, of course, the engineer of the last 
cruise—once developed the unhappy habit 
of knocking the cook down. 

“You must keep your temper,” 
the doctor. “ This won’t do, you know.” 

But there an unfortunate day 
when, being out of temper, the engineer 
again knocked the cook down. 

“This is positively disgraceful!” said 
the doctor. “I can’t keep a quarrelsome 
fellow aboard the mission ship. Remem- 
ber that, if you will, when next you feel 
tempted to strike the cook.” 

The engineer protested that he would 
never again lay hands on the cook, what- 
ever the provocation. But again he lost 
his temper, and down went the poor cook, 
flat on his back. 

“T’ll discharge you,” said the doctor, 
angrily, “at the end of the cruise!” 

The engineer pleaded for another 
chance: He was denied. From day to 
day he renewed his plea, but to no pur- 
pose, and at last the crew came to the 
conclusion that something really ought to 
be done for the engineer, who was visibly 
fretting himself thin. 

“Very well,” said the doctor to the 
engineer; “ I’ll make this agreement with 
you. If ever again you knock down the 
cook, I'll put you ashore at the first land 
we come to, and you may get back to 
St. John’s as best you can.” 


said 


came 
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The doctor 
s not a man to give or take when the 


It was a hard alternative. 


hargain has been struck; the engineer 
knew that he would surely go ashore 
some where on that desolate coast, whether 
the land was a 
barren island 





said a cautious 
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friend of the mission. 


“ He drives her too hard. He'’ve a right 
t’ do what he likes with his own life, 


I s’pose, but he’ve a call t’ remember 


that the crew has folks t’ home.” 





or a frequented 
harbor, if ever 
again the cook 
tempted him 
beyond endur- 
ance. 

“Tl stand 
by it, sir,” he 
said, neverthe- 
less; “for | 
don’t want to 
leave you.” 

In the course 
of time — the 
Princess May 
was wrecked or 
worn out. Then 
eame the Julia 
She ridan, thir 
ty-tfive feet long, 
which the mis- 
sion doctor 
bought while 
she yet lay un- 
der water from 
her last wreck; 
he raised her, 
refitted her with 
what money he 
had, and _ pur- 
sued his ven- 














turesome and 
beneficent  ca- 
reer, until she, 
too, got beyond 


Tut 


so hard a service. Many a gale she weath- 
ered, off “ the worst coast in the world ” 
often, indeed, in thick, wild weather, the 
doctor himself thought the little craft 
would go down; but she is now happily 
superannuated, carrying the mail in the 
quieter waters of Hamilton Inlet. Next 
came the Sir Donald—a stout ship, which 
in turn disappeared. The Strathcona, 
with a hospital amidships, is now doing 
duty; and she will continue to go up and 
down the coast, in and out of the inlets, 
until she in her turn finds the ice and 
the wind and the rocks too much for her. 
“Tis bound t’ come, soon or late,” 


Mission DOCTOR ON SHORE 


But the mission doctor is not incon- 
siderate; he is in a hurry—the coast is 
long, the season short, the need such as 
to wring a man’s heart. Every new day 
holds an opportunity for doing a good 
deed—not if he dawdles in the harbors 
when a gale is abroad, but only if he 
passes swiftly from place to place, with 
a brave heart meeting the dangers as they 
come. He is the only doctor to visit 
the Labrador shore -of the Gulf, the 
Straits shore of Newfoundland, the 
populous east coast of the northern 
peninsula of Newfoundland, the only 
doctor known to the Esquimaux and poor 
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MILL HOUSE, WHERE THE 


the northern coast of 
Labrador, the only doctor most of the 
“ liveyeres ” and green-fish catchers of the 
iniddle coast can reach, save the hospital 
physician at Indian Harbor. He has a 
round of three thousand miles to make. 
It is no wonder that he “ drives ” the lit- 
tle steamer—even at full steam, with all 
sail spread (as I have known him to do), 
when the fog is thick and the sea is spread 
with great bergs. 

“T’m in a hurry,” he 
impatient sigh. 
must get along.” 

We fell in with him at Red Ray in 
the Straits, in the thick of a heavy gale 
from the northeast. The wind had blown 
for two days; the sea was running high, 


” liveyeres = of 


with 
“ The season’s late. 


said, an 


We 


and still fast rising; the schooners were 
huddled in the harbors, with all anchors 
out, many of them hanging on for dear 
life, though they lay in shelter. The 
sturdy little coastal boat, with four times 
the strength of the Strathcona, had made 
hard work of it that day—there was a 
time when she but held her own off a 
lee shore in the teeth of the big wind. 

It was drawing on toward night when 
the doctor came aboard for a surgeon 


VERY POOR ARE GIVEN 


WorkK 


from Boston, for whom he had been 


waiting. 


“T see you’ve steam up,” said the cap- 


tain of the coastal boat. “I hope you’re 
not going out in this, doctor!” 

“YT have some patients at the Battle 
Harbor Hospital, waiting for our good 
friend from Boston,” said the doctor, 
briskly. “Im in a hurry. Oh yes, I’m 
going out!” 

“For God’s sake, don’t!” said the cap- 
tain, earnestly. 

The doctor’s eye chanced to fall on the 
gentleman from Boston, who was bending 
over his bag—a fine, fearless fellow, whom 
the prospect of putting out in that chip 
of a steamer would not have perturbed, 
though the doctor may then not have 
known it. At any rate, as though be- 
thinking himself of something half for- 
gotten, he changed his mind of a sudden. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. “Tl wait 
until the gale blows out.” 

He managed to wait a day—no longer; 
and the wind was still wild, the sea 
higher than ever; there was ice in the 
road, and the fog was dense. Then out 
he went into the thick of it. He bumped 
an iceberg, scraped a rock, fairly smoth- 
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ered the steamer with broken water; and 
at midnight—the most marvellous feat of 
all—-he crept into Battle Harbor through 
a narrow, difficult passage, and dropped 
anchor off the mission wharf. 

Doubtless he enjoyed the experience 
while it lasted—and promptly forgot it, 
as being commonplace. I have heard 
of him, caught in the night in a winter’s 
vale of wind and snow, threading a tu- 
multuous, reef-strewn sea, his skipper at 
the wheel, himself on the bowsprit, guiding 
the ship by the flash and roar of breakers, 
while the sea tumbled over him. If the 
chance passenger who told me the story is 
to be believed, upon that trying occasion 
the doctor had the “ time of his life.” 

“ All that man wanted,” I told the doc- 
tor subsequently, “was, as he says, ‘ to 
hore a hole in the bottom of the ship and 
crawl out.’ ” 

“Why!” exclaimed the doctor, with a 
laugh of surprise. “He wasn’t fright- 
ened, was he?” 

Fear of the sea is quite incomprehen- 
sible to this man. The passenger was 
very much frightened; he vowed never 
to sail with “that devil” again. But 


the doctor is very far from being a dare- 
devil; though he is, to be sure, a man 
altogether unafraid; it seems to me that 


heart can never have known the 
throb of fear. Perhaps that is in part 
beeause he has a blessed lack of imagina- 
tion, in part, perhaps, because he has a 
body as sound as ever God gave to a man, 
and has used it as a man should; but it 
is chiefly because of his simple and 
splendid faith that he is an instrument 
in God’s hands—God’s to do with as He 
will, as he would say. His faith is ex- 
ceptional, I am sure—childlike, steady, 
overmastering, and withal, if I may so 
characterize it, healthy. It takes some- 
thing such as the faith he has to move 
a man to run a little steamer at full 
speed in the fog when there is ice on 
every hand. It is hardly credible, but 
quite true, and shor. of the truth: 
neither wind nor ice nor fog, nor all 
combined, can keep the Strathcona in 
harbor when there comes a call for help 
from beyond. The doctor clambers cheer- 
fully out on the bowsprit and keeps both 
eyes open. “ As the Lord wills,” says he, 
“whether for wreck or service. I am 
about His business.” 
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It is a sublime expression of the old 
faith. 


The toil is accepted, the dangers run, 
for a poor, neglected folk. I copy from 
a report on the condition of the people: 
“Two families here quite destitute. 
There was neither tea, molasses, nor flour 
in either house,* and their clothing was 
literally dropping to pieces. . . . The chil- 
dren were pale and bloodless. . . . The 
mother told me, ‘Even the berries will 
be covered deep in snow soon, and then 
we have only starvation to look to.’ They 
had no flour to face the winter, and no 
means of obtaining any. ... Both men 
showed me their powder-horns and shot- 
bags empty, or nearly so.” Again: 
“Family of seven children, very poor and 
ill-clad; very poor supply of food, mis- 
erable hut, no nets. The lay reader 
found three inches of snow blow in and 
remain on the floor of the only room one 
night in winter he slept there. He found 
one counterpane and a pair of man’s 
trousers almost all the clothing the chil- 
dren had, including the eldest, a girl of 
fourteen. These had to stay indoors, of 
course, all winter.” Again: “ Wife and 
two undergrown boys; father has con- 
sumption. All very badly clothed; not 
a single flannel garment among them. 
No blankets; bedclothes in rags... . 
They had only one barrel of flour and two 
pounds of tea for the ‘ winter’s diet.’ .. . 
Nothing but three pounds of biscuit left.” 
In each of these cases the mission doctor 
arrived in the nick of time to give relief. 

“T have almost forgotten how to 
preach,” said the doctor. “ First of all, 
I want to heal these people, then help 
them to feed and clothe themselves. It’s 
time enough to preach when their stom- 
achs are full.” 

Charity is not indiscriminately dis- 
tributed, however. When a man can cut 
wood for the steamer or hospitals in re- 
turn for the food he is given, he is re- 
quired to do so; but the unhappy truth 
is that a man can cut very little wood 
“on a winter’s diet ” exclusively of flour. 
“You gets weak all of a suddent, zur,” 
one expressed it to me. In his effort to 
“help the people help themselves” the 
doctor has established cooperative stores 

* The Labrador “ liveyere” asks for noth- 
ing more than tea, molasses, and flour. 
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and various small industries. The result 
has been twofold: the regeneration of 
several communities, and an outbreak of 
hatred and dishonest abuse on the part 
of the traders, who have too long fat- 
tened the and miseries of 
the people. The cooperative stores, I be- 
lieve, are thriving, and the small indus- 
tries promise well. The mission is at 
once the hope and comfort of the coast. 
The man on the Strathcona is the only 
man, in all the long history of that 
wretched land, to offer a helping hand to 
the whole people from year to year with- 
out ill temper and without hope of gain. 
For that very reason they mistrusted him 
at first, but they know him now, and 
they love him as they love God. 

Their faith is implicit—not only in 
his willingness to make haste to their 
help, but in his resources. Wrote one: 
“ Reverance dr. Grandfell. Dear sir we 
are expecting you up and we would like 
for you to come so quick as you can for 
my daughter is very sick with a very 
large sore under her left harm we emen- 
angin that the old is two enches deep 
and tow enches wide plase com as quick 
as you can to save life I remains yours 
truly.” Another, a Noddey Bay man, 
wrote: “ Doctor plase I whant to see you. 


on isolation 


Doeher sir have you got a leg if you have 


Will you please send him Down 
he may fet and you would oblige.” 

There is much, however, that the mis- 
sion doctor cannot do—delicate opera- 
tions, for which the more skilled hand of 
a specialist is needed. For a time, last 
season, Dr. Rufus Kingman, of Boston, 
the first of many, it is hoped, cruised on 
the Strathcona and most generously 
operated at Battle Harbor. The mission 
gathered the patients to the hospital from 
far and near before the surgeon arrived. 
Folk who had looked forward in dread 
to a painful death, fast approaching, were 
of a sudden promised life. There was a 
man coming, they were told, above the 
skill of the mission surgeons, who could 
surely cure them. The deed was as good 
as the promise: many operations were 
performed; all the sick who came for 
healing were healed; the hope of not one 
was disappointed. Folk who had suffered 
years of pain were restored. Never had 
such a thing been known on the Labra- 
dor. Men marvelled. The surgeon was 
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like a man raising the dead. But there 
was a woman who is now, perhaps, dead; 
she lacked the courage. Day after day 
for two weeks she waited for the Boston 
surgeon; but when he came she fled in 
terror of the knife. Her ailment was 
mortal in that land; but she might easily 
have been cured; and she fled home when 
she knew that the healer had come. No 
doubt her children now know what it is 
to want a mother. 


Dr. Grenfell will let man oppress 
his people when his arm is strong enough 
to champion them. There was once a 
rich man—a man of influence and wide 
acquaintance at St. John’s—whose busi- 
ness was in a harbor of New- 
foundland. He did a great wrong for 
the third time; and when the news of it 
came to the ears of the mission doc- 
tor, the anchor of the Strathcona came 
up in a hurry, and off she steamed to 
that place. 

“ Now,” said the doctor to this man, 
“you must make what amends you can, 
and you must confess your sin.” 

The man laughed aloud. It seemed 
to him, no doubt, a joke that the mission 
doctor should interfere in the affairs of 
one so rich who knew the politicians at 
St. John’s. But the mission doctor was 
also a magistrate. 

“T say,” said he, deliberately, “ that you 
must pay one thousand dollars and con- 
fess your sin.” 

The man cursed the doctor with great 
laughter, and dared him to do his worst. 
The joke still had point. 

“T warn you,” said the doctor, “that 
I will arrest you if you do not do precise- 
ly as I say.” 

The man pointed out to the doctor that 
his magisterial district lay elsewhere, and 
again defied him. 

“Very true,” said the doctor; “ but 
I warn you that I have a crew quite 
capable of taking you into it.” 

The joke was losing its point. But the 
man blustered that he, too, had a crew. 

“ You must make sure,” said the doctor, 
“that they love you well enough to fight 
for you. On Sunday evening,” he. con- 
tinued, “you will appear at the church 
at seven o’clock and confess your sin 
before the congregation; and on Monday 
you will pay the money as I have said.” 
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“Tl see you in h—ll first!” replied 
the man, defiantly. 

At the morning service the doctor an- 
nounced that a sinful man would confess 
his sin before them all that night. There 
was great excitement. Other men might 
be prevailed upon to make so humiliating 
a confession, the folk said, but not this 
one —not this rich man, whom they 
hated and feared, because he had so long 
pitilessly oppressed them. So they were 
not surprised when at the evening service 
the sinful man did not show his face. 

“ Will you please to keep your seats,” 
said the doctor, “while I go fetch that 
man,” 

He found the man at a brother’s house, 
on his knees in prayer, with all the family. 
They were praying fervently, it is said; 
but whether or not that the heart of the 
doctor might be softened I do not know. 

“ Prayer,” said the doctor, “is a good 
thing in its place, but it doesn’t ‘go’ 
here. Come with me.” 

The man meekly went with the doctor; 
he was led up the aisle of the church, 
was placed where all the people could see 
him; and then he was asked many ques- 
tions, after the doctor had described the 
great sin of which he was guilty. 

“Did you do this thing?” 

“T did,” answered the poor wretch. 
“You are an evil man, of whom the 
ople should beware ?” 

“T am.” 

“You deserve the punishment of man 
and God ?” 

“ I do.” 

There was much more, and at the end 
of it all the doctor told the man that the 
good God would forgive him if he should 
ask in true faith and repentance, but that 
the people, being human, could not. For 
a whole year, he charged the people, they 
must not speak to that man; but if at 
the end of that time he had shown an 
honest disposition to mend his ways, they 
might take him to their hearts. 

The end of the story is that the man 
paid the money and fled the place. 


This relentless judge, on a stormy day 
of last July, carried many bundles ashore 
at Cartwright, in Sandwich Bay of the 
Labrador. The wife of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s agent exclaimed with delight 
when she opened them. They were 
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Christmas gifts from the children of the 
“States ” to the lads and little maids of 
that coast. With almost all there came 
a little letter addressed to the unknown 
child who was to receive the toy; they were 
filled with loving words—with good wish- 
es, coming in childish sincerity from the 
warm little hearts. The doctor never for- 
gets the Christmas gifts. He is the St. 
Nicholas of that coast. If he ever weeps 
at all, I should think it would be when 
he hears that despite his care some child 
has been neglected. The wife of the 
agent stowed away the gifts against the 
time to come. As I write, she and all the 
other good women to whom similar bun- 
dles went will be planning their dis- 
tribution; and she will be happy, and all 
the other good women will be happy, and 
the children, now sure that Santa Claus 
will come, will be happy too. 

“Tt makes them very happy,” said the 
agent’s wife. 

“Not long ago,” I chanced to say, “I 
saw a little girl with a stick of wood for 
a dolly. Are they not afraid to play 
with these pretty things?” 

“They are,” she laughed. “They use 
them for ornaments. But that doesn’t 
matter. It makes them happy just to 
look at them.” 

We all laughed. 

“And yet,” she continued, “they do 
play with them, sometimes, after all. 
There is a little girl up the bay who has 
kissed the paint off her dolly!” 


Thus and all the time, in storm and 
sunshine, summer and winter weather, 
Grenfell of the Deep-sea Mission goes 
about doing good; if it’s not in a boat, 
it’s in a dog-sled. He is what he likes to 
eall “a Christian man.” But he is also a 
hero—at once the bravest and the most 
beneficently useful man I know. If he 
regrets his isolation, if the hardship of 
the life sometimes oppresses him, no man 
knows it. He does much, but there is 
much more to do. If the good people of 
the world would but give a little more of 
what they have so abundantly—and if 
they could but know the need, they would 
surely do that—joy miight be multiplied 
on that coast; nor would any man be 
wronged by misguided charity. 

“ What a man does for the love of God,” 
the doctor once said, “ he does differently.” 


———— 
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The Beautiful Lady 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


A STORY IN 


OTHING could have been more 
N painful to my sensitiveness than 

to occupy myself, confused with 
blushes, at the centre of the whole world 
as a living advertisement of the least 
amusing ballet in Paris. 

To be the day’s sensation of the boule- 
vards one must possess an eccentricity of 
appearance conceived by nothing short 
of genius; and my misfortunes had re- 
duced me to present such to all eyes 
seeking mirth. It was not that I was 
one of those people in uniform who carry 
placards and strange figures upon their 
backs, nor that my coat was of rags; on 
the contrary, my whole costume was deli- 
cately rich and well chosen, of soft gray 
and fine linen, such as you see worn by a 
marquis in the pesage at Auteuil, according 
well with my usual air and countenance, 
which have been declared of distinction. 

To add to this, my duties were not 
exhausting to the body. I was required 
only to sit without a hat from ten of the 
morning to midday, and from four un- 
til seven in the afternoon, at one of 
the small tables under the awning of 
the Café de la Paix at the corner of the 
Place de Opéra—that is to say, the cen- 
tre of the inhabited world. In the 
morning I drank my coffee, hot in the 
cup; in the afternoon I sipped it cold 
in the glass. I spoke to no one; not a 
glance or gesture of mine passed to 
attract notice. 

Yet I was the centre of that centre of 
the world. All day the crowds surround- 
ed me, laughing loudly; all the voyous 
making those jokes for which I found 
no repartee. The pavement was some- 
times blocked; the passing coachmen 
stood up in their boxes to look over at 
me, small infants were elevated on shoul- 
ders to behold me; not the gravest or 
most sorrowful came by without stopping 
to gaze at me and go away with re- 
joicing faces. The boulevards rang to 
the laughter—all Paris laughed! 


TWO PARTS 


For seven days I sat there at the ap- 
pointed times, meeting the eye of no- 
body, and lifting my coffee with fingers 
which trembled from embarrassment at 
this too great conspicuosity! Those 
mournful hours passed, one by the year, 
while the idling bourgeois and the travel- 
lers made ridicule; and the rabble ex- 
hausted all effort to draw plays of wit 
from me. 

I have told you that I earried no 
placard, that my costume was elegant, 
my demeanor modest in all degree. 
“ How, then, this excitement?” would be 
your disposition to inquire. “ Why this 
sensation?” dt is very simple. My hair 
had been shaved off, all over my ears, 
leaving only a little above the back 
of the neck, to give an appearance of 
far-reaching baldness, and on my head 
was painted, in ah! so brilliant letters 
of distinctness: 


Thédtre 
Folie-Rouge 
Revue 
de 
Printemps 
Tous les Soirs! 


Such was the necessity to which I was 


at that time reduced! One has heard 
that the North-Americans invent the 
most singular advertising, but I will not 
believe they surpass the Parisian. My- 
self, I say I cannot express my suffer- 
ings under the notation of the crowds 
that moved about the Café de la Paix! 
The French are a terrible people when 
they laugh sincerely. It is not so much 
the amusing things which cause them 
amusement; it is often the strange, those 
contrasts which cont ‘n something hor- 
rible, and when they laugh there is too 
frequently some person who is uncom- 
fortable or wicked. I am glad that I 
was born not a Frenchman; I should re- 
gret to be native to a country where 
they invent such things as I was doing 
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in the Place de Opéra; for, as I tell 
you, the idea was not mine. 

As I sat with my eyes drooping before 
the gaze of my terrible and applauding 
audiences, how I mentally formed curs- 
ing words against the day when my mis- 
fortunes led me to apply at the Théatre 
Folie-Rouge for work! I had expected 
an audition and a réle of comedy in the 
Revue; for, perhaps lacking any expe- 
rience of the stage, I am a Neapolitan 
by birth, though a resident of the Con- 
tinent at large since the age of fifteen. 
All Neapolitans can act; all are actors; 
comedians of the greatest, as every trav- 
eller is cognizant. There is a thing in 
the air of our beautiful slopes which 
makes the people of a great instinctive 
musicalness and deceptiveness, with pas- 
sions like those burning in the old moun- 
tain we have there. They are ready to 
play, to sing—or to explode, yet, imitating 
that amusing Vesuvio, they never do this 
when you are in expectancy, or, as a 
spectator, hopeful of it. How could any 
person wonder, then, that I, finding my- 
self suddenly destitute in Paris, should 
apply at the theatres? One after an- 
other, I saw myself no farther than the 
direetor’s door, until (having had no more 
to eat the day preceding than three green 
almonds, which I took from a cart while 
the good female was not looking) I 
reached the Folie-Rouge. Here I was 
astonished to find a polite reception 
from the director. It eventuated that 
they wished for a person appearing like 
myself—a person whom they would outfit 
with clothes of quality in all parts, whose 
external presented a gentleman of the 
great world, not merely one of the 
galant-uomini, but who would impart an 
air to a table at a café where he might 
sit and partake. The contrast of this 
with the emplacement of the embellish- 
ment on his bald head-top was to be the 
success of the idea. It was evident that 
I had no baldness, my hair being very 
thick and I but twenty-four years of age, 
when it was explained that my hair could 
be shaved. Thuy t#iked me to accept, alas! 
not a part in the Revue, but a speciality 
as a sandwich-man. Knowing the Eng- 
lish tongue as I do, I may afford the 
venturesomeness to play upon it a little: 
I asked for bread, and they offered me 
not a réle, but a sandwich! 


LADY. 3g 


It must be undoubted that I possessed 
not the disposition to make any fun 
with my accomplishments during those 
days that I spent under the awning of 
the Café de la Paix. I had consented 
to be the advertisement in greatest des- 
peration, and not considering what the 
reality would be. Having consented, 
honor compelled that I fulfil to the end- 
ing. Also, the costume and outfittings 
I wore were part of my emolument. 
They had been constructed for me by the 
finest tailor; and though I had impulses, 
often, to leap up and fight through the 
noisy ones about me and run far to the 
open country, the very garments I wore 
were fetters binding me to remain and 
bear it. It seemed to me that the hours 
were spent not in the centre of a ring 
of human persons, but of un-well-made 
pantaloons and ugly skirts. Yet all of 
these pantaloons and skirts had such 
serutinous eyes and expressions of mirth 
to laugh like demons at my conscious, 
burning, painted head; eyes which spread 
out, astonished at the sight of me, and 
peered and winked and grinned from the 
big wrinkles above the gaiters of Zouaves, 


from the red breeches of the gendarmes, 
the knickerbockers of the cyclists, the 
white ducks of sergents de ville, and the 
knees of the boulevardiers, bagged with 
sitting cross-legged at the little tables. 


I could not escape these eyes; — how 
seornfully they twinkled at me from the 
spurred and glittering officers’ boots! 
How with amaze from the American and 
English trousers, both turned up and 
creased like folded paper, both with some 
dislike for each other, but for all other 
trousers more. 

It was only at such times when the 
mortification to appear so greatly em- 
barrassed became stronger than the em- 
barrassment itself that I could by will 
power force my head to a straight con- 
struction and look out upon my specta- 
tors firmly. On the second day of my 
ordeal, so facing the laughers, I found 
myself glaring straight into the mon- 
ocle of my half-brother and _ ill-wisher, 
Prince Caravacioli. 

At this, my agitatién was sudden and 
very great, for there was no one I wished 
to avoid perceiving my condition more 
than that old Antonio Caravacioli! I 
did not know that he was in Paris, but 
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I could have no doubt it was himself: 
the monocle, the handsome nose, the yel- 
low skin, dyed-black mustache, the splen- 
did height—it was indeed Caravacioli! 
He was costumed for the automobile, 
and threw but one glance at me as he 
crossed the pavement to his car, which 
was in waiting. There was no change, 
not of the faintest, in that frosted tragic 
mask of a countenance, and I was glad 
to think that he had not recognized me. 

And yet, how strange that I should care, 
since all his life he had declined to recog- 
nize me as what I was! Ah, I should 
have been glad to shout his age, his dyes, 
his artificialities, to all the crowd, so to 
touch him where it would most pain him! 
I had much to pay Antonio for myself, 
more for my father, most for my moth- 
er. This was why that last of all the 
world I would have wished that old 
fortune-hunter to know how far I had 
been reduced! 

Then I rejoiced about that change 
which my artificial baldness produced in 
me, giving me a look of forty years in- 
stead of twenty-four, so that my oldest 
friend must take at least three stares 
to know me. Also, my costume would 
disguise me from the few acquaintances 
I had in Paris (if they chanced to cross 
the Seine), as they had only seen me 
in the shabbiest; while, at my last meet- 
ing with Antonio, I had been as fine in 
the coat as now. 

Yet my encouragement was not so joy- 
ful that my gaze lifted often. On the 
very last day, in the afternoon when my 
observers were most and noisiest, I lifted 
my eyes but once during the final half- 
hour—but such a once that was! 

The edge of that beautiful gray pongee 
skirt came upon the rim of my lowered 
eyelid like a cool shadow over hot sand. 
A sergent had just made many of the 
people move away, so there remained only 
a thin ring of the laughing pantaloons 
about me, when this divine skirt present- 
ed its apparition to me. A pair of North- 
American trousers accompanied it, turned 
up to show the ankle-bones of a rich 
pair of stockings; neat, enthusiastic, and 
humorous I judged them to be; for, as 
one may discover, my only amusement 
during : y martyrdom—if this misery 
ean be said to possess such alleviatings-— 
had been the study of feet, pantaloons, 


and skirts. The trousers in this case 
detained my observation no time. They 
were but the darkest corner of the 
chiaroscuro of a Rembrandt—the mellow 
glow of gold was all across the gray skirt. 

How shall I explain myself, how make 
myself understood? Shall I be thought 
sentimentalistic or but mad when I de- 
clare that my first sight of the gray 
pongee skirt caused me a thrill of excita- 
tion, of tenderness, and—oh-i-me!—of 
self-consciousness more acute than all my 
former mortifications. It was so very 
different from all other skirts that had 
shown themselves to me those sad days, 
and you may understand that, though the 
pantaloons far outnumbered the skirts, 
many hundreds of the latter had also 
been objects of my gloomy observation. 

This skirt, so unlike those which had 
passed, presented at once the qualifica- 
tions of its superiority. It had been con- 
structed by an artist, and it was worn by 
a lady. It did not pine, it did not droop; 
there was no more an atom of hanging 
too much than there was a portion in- 
flated by flamboyancy; it did not assert 
itself; it bore notice without seeking it. 
Plain but exquisite, it was that great 
rarity—goodness made charming. 

The peregrination of the American 
trousers suddenly stopped as they caught 
sight of me, and that precious skirt 
paused, precisely in opposition to my lit- 
tle table. I heard a voice, that to which 
the skirt pertained. It spoke the Eng- 
lish, but not in the manner of the in- 
habitants of London, who seem to sing 
undistinguishably in their talking, al- 
though they are comprehensible to each 
other. To an Italian it seems that many 
North-Americans and English seek too 
often the assistance of the nose in talk- 
ing, though in different manners, each 
equally unagreeable to our ears. The 
poorest of our lazzaroni of Naples, who 
beg from tourists, imitate this, with the 
purpose of reminding the generous trav- 
eller of his home; and in such a way 
to soften his heart. But there is this 
difference: the Italian, the Frenchman, or 
German who learns English sometimes 
misunderstands the American: the Eng- 
lishman he sometimes understands. 

This voice that spoke was North- 
American. Ah, what a voice! Sweet 
as the mandolins of Sorrento! Clear as 
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the bells of Capri! To har it was like 
coming upon sight of the almond- 
blossoms of Sicily for the first time, or 
the tulip-fields of Holland. Never before 
was such a voice! 

“Why did you stop, Rufus?’ it said. 

“ Look!” replied the American trousers; 
so that I knew the pongee lady had not 
observed me of herself. 

Instantaneously there was an exclama- 
tion, and a pretty gray parasol, closed, 
fell at my feet. It is not the pleasantest 
to be an object which causes people to be 
startled when they behold you; but I 
blessed the agitation of this lady, for what 
caused her parasol to fall from her hand 
was a start of pity. “Ah!” she cried. 
“The poor man!” She had perceived 
that I was a gentleman. 

I bent myself forward and lifted the 
parasol, though not my eyes—I could 
not have looked up into the face above 
me to be Cesar! Two hands came down 
into the circle of my observation; one of 
these was that belonging to the trousers, 
thin, long, and white; the other was the 
gray-gloved hand of the lady, and never 
had I seen such a hand—the hand of an 


angel in a suéde glove, as the gray skirt. 


the 
Doucet. 


was mantle of a saint made by 
I speak of saints and angels; 
and to the large world these may sound 
like cold words—it is only in Italy where 
some people are found to adore them still. 

I lifted the parasol toward that glove 
as I would have moved to set a candle 
on an altar. Then, at a thought, I placed 
it not in the glove, but in the thin hand 
of the gentleman. At the same time the 
voice of the lady spoke to me—I was 
to have the joy of remembering that that 
voice had spoken three words to me. 

“ Je vous remercie, monsieur,” it said. 

“Pas de quoi!” I murmured. 

The American trousers in a loud tone 
made reference in the idiom to my mis- 
erable head: “ Did you ever see anything 
to beat it?” 

The beautiful voice answered, and by 
the sweetness of her sorrow for me I 
knew she had no thought that I might 
understand. “Come away. It is too 
pitiful !” 

Then the gray skirt and the little 
round-toed shoes beneath it passed from 
my sight, quickly hidden from me by the 
increasing crowd; yet I heard the voice 
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a moment more, but fragmentarily: 
“Don’t you see how ashamed he is, how 
he must have been starving before he 
did that, or that some one dependent on 
him needed—” 

I caught no more, but the sweetness 
that this beautiful lady understood and 
felt for the poor absurd wretch was so 
great that I could have wept. I had not 
seen her face; I had not looked up even 
when she went. 

“Who is she?’ cried a_ scoundrel 
voyou, just as she turned. “ Madame of 
the parasol? A friend of monsieur of the 
ornamented head ?” 

“No. It is the first lady in waiting 
to his wife, Madame la Duchesse,” an- 
swered a second. “She has been sent 
with an equerry to demand of monsei- 
gneur if he does not wish a little sculp- 
ture upon his home as well as the 
color decorations !” 

“Tis true, my ancient?” another asked 
of me; but I made no repartee, continu- 
ing to sit with my chin dependent upon 
my cravat, but with things not the same 
in my heart as formerly to the arrival 
of that gray pongee, the gray glove, and 
the beautiful voice. 

Since St. Louis, in Paris no one has 
been completely free at all times from 
lunacy while the spring-time is happen- 
ing. There is something in the sun and 
the banks of the Seine. The Parisians 
drink sweet and fruity champagne be- 
cause the good champagnes are already 
in their veins. These Parisians are born 
intoxicated and remain so; it is not fair 
play to require them to be like other human 
people. Their deepest feeling is for the 
arts; and, as every one has declared, 
they are farceurs in their tragedies, tragic 
in their comedies. They prepare the last 
epigram in the tumbrel; they drown them- 
selves with enthusiasm about the alliance 
with Russia. In death they are poetic; 
in war they have large spasms; in love 
they are mad. 

The strangest of all this is that it is 
not only the Parisians who are the in- 
sane ones in Paris; the visitors are none 
of them in behavior as elsewhere. You 
have only to go there to become as mad 
as the rest. Many travellers, when they 
have departed, remember the events they 
have caused there as a person remembers 
in the morning what he has said and 
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thought in the moonlight of the night. 
In Paris it is moonlight even in the 
morning; and in Paris one falls in love 
even more strangely than by moonlight. 
It is a place of glimpses: a veil fluttering 
from a motor-car, a little lace handker- 
chief fallen from a victoria, a figure 
crossing a lighted window, a black hat 
vanishing in the distance of the avenues 
of the Tuileries. A young man writes 
a ballade and dreams over a bit of lace. 
Was I not, then, one of the least ex- 
travagant of this mad people? Men have 
fallen in love with photographs, those 
greatest of liars; was I so wild, then, 
to adore this gray skirt, this small shoe, 
this divine glove, the golden-honey voice 
—of all in Paris the only one to pity and 
to understand? Even to love the mystery 
of that lady and to build my dreams upon 
it —to love all the more because of the 
mystery? Mystery is the last word and 
the completing charm to a young man’s 
passion. Few sonnets have been written 
to wives whose matrimony is more than 
five years of age—is it not so? 


When my hour was finished and I in 
liberty to leave that horrible corner, I 
pushed out of the crowd and walked down 
the boulevard, my hat covering my sin, 
and went quickly. To be in love with my 
mystery, I thought, that was a strange 
happiness! It was enough. It was ro- 
mance! To hear a voice which speaks 
two sentences of pity and silver is to have 
a chime of bells in the heart. But to have 
a shaven head is to be a monk! And to 
have a shaven head with a sign painted 
upon it is to be a pariah. Alas! I was a 
person whom the Parisians laughed at, 
not with! 

Now that at last my martyrdom was 
coneluded, I had some shuddering, as 
when one places in his mouth a morsel 
of unexpected flavor. I wondered where 
I had found the courage to bear it, and 
how I had resisted hurling myself into 
the river, though, as is known, that is no 
longer safe, for most of those who at- 
tempt it are at once rescued, arrested, 
fined, and imprisoned for throwing bodies 
into the Seine, which is forbidden. 

At the theatre the frightful badge was 
removed from my head-top and I was 
given three hundred francs, the price of 
my shame, refusing an offer to repeat 








the performance during the following 
week. To imagine such a thing made 
me a choking in my throat, and I left 
the bureau in some sickness. This in- 
creased as I approached the Madeleine, 
where I wished to mount an omnibus; 
so much that I entered a brasserie and 
drank a small glass of cognac. Then 
I called for writing-papers and wrote to 
the good Mother Superior and my dear 
little nieces at their convent. I enclosed 
two hundred and fifty franes, which sum 
I had fallen behind in my payments for 
their education and sustenance, and I 
felt a moment’s happiness that at least 
for a while IT need not fear that my poor 
brother’s orphans might become objects 
of charity—a fear which, accompanied by 
my own hunger, had led me to become 
the joke of the boulevards. 

Feeling rich with my remaining fifty 
frances, I ordered the waiter to bring me 
a goulasch and a carafe of blond beer, 
after the consummation of which I spent 
an hour in the reading of a newspaper. 
Can it be credited that the journal of my 
perusement was the one which may be 
called the North-American paper of the 
aristocracies of Europe? Also, it con- 
tains some names of the people of the 
United States at the hotels and elsewhere. 

How eagerly I scanned those singular 
columns! Shall I confess to what pur- 
pose? I read the long lists of unconti- 
nental names over and over, but I lin- 
gered not at ell over those like “ Muriel,” 
“ Hermione,” “ Violet,” and “ Sibyl,” nor 
over “ Balthurst,” “ Skeffington - Sligo,” 
and “ Covering-Legge”; no, my search 
was for the Sadies and Mamies, the 
Thompsons, Van Dusens, and Bradys. In 
that lies my preposterous secret. You 
will see to what infatuation those words 
of pity, that sense of a beautiful presence, 
had led me. To fall in love must one be- 
hold a face? Yes—at thirty. At twenty, 
when one is something of a poet—no: it 
is sufficient to see a gray pongee skirt! 
At fifty, when one is a philosopher—no: 
it is enough to perceive a soul. I had 
done both; I had seen the skirt; I had 
perceived the soul! Therefore, while 
hungry, I neglected my goulasch to read 
these lists of names of the United States 
over and over, only that I might have the 
thought that one of them—though I 
knew not which—might be this lady’s, 
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and that in so infinitesimal a degree I 
had been near her again. Will it be 
estimated extreme imbecility in me when 
I venture the additional confession that I 
felt a great warmth and tenderness to- 
ward the possessors of all these names, 
as being, if not herself, at least her com- 
patriots? This brings me to the admis- 
sion that before to-day I had experienced 
some prejudices against the inhabitants 
Vou. CX.—No. 655.—6 


of the North-American republic, though 
not on account of much éxperience of 
my own. A year previously IT had made 
a disastrous excursion to Monte Carlo 
in the company of a young gentleman of 
London who had been for several weeks 
in New York and Washington and Bos- 
ton, and appeared to know very much of 
the country. He was never anything but 
tired in speaking of it, and told me a 
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great amount. He said many times that 
in the hotels there was never a concierge 
or portier to give you information where 
to discover the best vaudeville; there 
was no concierge at all! In New York 
itself, my friend told me, a facchino, or 
species of porter, or some such good-for- 
nothing, had said to him, including a slap 
on the shoulder, “ Well, brother, did you 
receive your delayed luggage correctly ?” 
(In this my studies of the 
North-American idiom lead me to believe 
that my friend was intentionally truthful 
in regard to the principalities, but mis- 
taken in his observation of detail.) He 
declared the recent willingness of the 
English to take interest in the 
United-Statesians to be a mistake; for 
they were noisy, without real confidence 
in themselves; they were restless and 
merely imitative instead of inventive. 
He told me that he was not exceptional; 
all Englishmen had thought similarly for 
fifty or sixty years; therefore, naturally, 
his opinion carried great weight with me. 
And myself, to my astonishment, I had 
often seen parties of these republicans 
become all ears and whispers when some- 


instance 


some 


body called a prince or a countess passed 
by; and their reverence for age itself, 
in anything but a horse, had often sur- 
prised me by its artlessness, and of all 
strange things in the world, I have heard 
them admire old customs and old fam- 


ilies. It was strange to me to listen, 
when I had believed that their land was 
the only one where happily no person 
need worry to remember who had been 
his great-grandfather. 

The greatest of my own had not saved 
me from the decoration of the past week, 
though he much mine as he 
was Antonio Caravacioli’s; and Antonio, 
though impoverished, had his motor-car 
and dined well, since I happened to see, 
in my perusal of the journal, that he had 
been to dinner the evening before at the 
English Embassy with a great company. 
“Bravo, Antonio! Find a rich foreign 
wife if you can, since you cannot at 
home!” And I could say so honestly, 
without spite, for all his hatred of me— 
for, until I had paid my addition, I was 
still the possessor of fifty francs! 

Fifty franes will continue life in the 
body of a judicial person a long time in 
Paris, and combining that knowledge and 


was as 


the good goulasch, I sought diligently 
for “Mamies” and “Sadies” with a 
revived spirit. I found neither of these 
adorable names,—in fact, only two of 
those diminutives which are more charm- 
ing than our Italian ones: a Miss Jeanie 
Archibald Zip and a Miss Fannie Sooter. 
None of the names were harmonious with 
the gray pongee—in truth, most of them 
were no prettier (however less proces- 
sional) than royal names. I could not 
please myself that I had come closer to 
the rare lady; I must be contented that 
the same sky covered us both, that the 
noise of the same city rang in her ears 
as well as mine. 

Yet that was a satisfaction, and to 
know that it was true gave me mysterious 
breathlessness and made me hear frag- 
ments of old songs during my walk that 
night. I walked very far, under the 
trees of the Bois, where I stopped for a 
few moments to smoke a cigarette at 
one of the tables outside, at Armenon- 
ville. None of the laughing women there 
could be the lady I sought; and as my 
refusing to command anything caused 
the waiter uneasiness, in spite of my 
prosperous appearance, I remained here 
but a few moments, then trudged on, all 
the long way to the Café de Madrid, 
where also she was not. How did I as- 
sure myself of this, since I had not seen 
her face? I cannot tell you. Perhaps 
I should not have known her; but that 
night I was sure that I should. 

Nearly the whole of the next day, 
endeavoring to look preoccupied, I haunt- 
ed the lobbies and vicinity of the most 
expensive hotels, unable to do any other 
thing, but ashamed of myself that I had 
not returned to my former task of seek- 
ing employment, yet reassured by pos- 
session of two louis and some silver. I 
dined well at a one-frane coachman’s 
restaurant, where my elegance created not 
the slightest surprise, and I felt that I 
might live in this way indefinitely. 

However, dreams often conclude ab- 
ruptly, and two louis always do, as I 
found, several days later, when, after 
paying the rent for my unspeakable 
lodging and lending twenty frances to a 
poor, bad painter, whom I knew and 
whose wife was ill, I found myself with 
the choice of obtaining funds on my 
finery or not eating, either of which I 





THE 


was loath to do. It is not essential 
for me to tell any person that when you 
seek a position it is a that you ap- 
pear not too greatly in’ need of it; and 
my former garments had prejudiced many 
I fear, because they had been 
patched by a friendly concierge. Panta- 
suffer as terribly as antiques 
from too obvious restorations; and while 
[ was only grateful to the good woman’s 
needle (except upon one 
she forgot to remove it), 
had reached, at last, great sympathies 
for the shade of Praxiteles, feeling the 
same melancholy over original intentions 


very 


against me, 


loons do 


oceasion when 


my costume 


so far misrepresented by renewals. 

Therefore I determined to preserve my 
fineries to the uttermost; and it was for- 
tunate that I did so; for, after dining, 
on looking out of my window for three 
evenings, the fourth morning brought me 
a letter from my English friend. I had 
written to him asking if he knew of any 
people who wished to pay a salary to a 
young man who knew how to do nothing. 
I place his reply in direct annexation: 


“ HenrRIeETTA STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, May 14 

“ My pear Ansoutint,—Why haven’t you 
made of your do some- 
thing? I understand that they do not 
like you; neither do my own, but after 
our crupper at Monte Carlo what could 
mine do, except provide? If a few pounds 
(precious few, I fear!) be of any service 
to you, let me know. In the mean time, 
if you are serious about a position, I 
may, preposterously enough, set you in 
the way of it. There is an old thunder- 
ing Yankee here, whom I met, but merely 
met, in the States, and who believed me 
a god because I am the nephew of my 
awful uncle, for whose career he has ever 
had, it appears, a lifelong admiration, 


some relatives 


sir! Now, by chance, meeting this person 


in the street, it developed that he has 
need of a man, precisely such a 
as you are not: a sober, tutorish, middle- 
aged, dissenting parson, to trot about the 
Continent tied to a dancing bear. It is 
the old gentleman’s cub, who is a species 
of Caliban in fine linen, and who has 
taken a few too many liberties for the 
land of the free. In fact, I believe he 
is much a youth of my own kind with 
similar admiration for baccarat and di- 
ning excessively. His father must return 


one 
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and has decided (the cub’s na 
tive heath and friends being too wild) to 
leave him in charge of a proper guide, 
philosopher, courier, chaplain, and friend, 
if such.can be found, the same required 
to travel with the cub and keep him out 
of mischief. I thought of your letter 
directly, and I have given you the most 
tremendous recommendation—part of it 
quite true, I though I am not 
a judge of I explained, how- 
ever, that you are a master of languages, 
of elegant though subdued deportment, 
and I extolled at length your saintly 
habits. Altogether, I fear there may have 
been too much of the virtuoso in my in- 
terpretation of you; would have 
recognized from it the gentleman who 
closed a table at Monte Carlo and after- 
wards was closed himself in the handsome 
and spectacular fashion I remember with 
both delight and regret. Briefly, I lied 
like a master. He almost had me in the 
matter of your age; it was important that 
you should be middle-aged. I swore that 
you were at least thirty-eight, but, owing 
to exemplary habits, looked very much 
younger. The cub himself is twenty-four. 

“ Hence, if you are really serious and 
determined not to appeal to your people, 
call at once upon Mr. Lambert R. Poor, 
at the Hétel d’Iéna. He is the father, 
and the cub is with him. The elder 
Yankee is primed with my praises of you. 
and must engage some one af once, as he 
sails in a day or two. Go—with my 
blessing, an air of piety, and as much age 
as you can assume. When the father has 
departed, throw the cub into the Seine, 
but preserve his pocket-book, and we shall 
have another go at those infernal tables. 


Vale! J.G.:8.” 


at once, 


suspect, 
learning. 


few 


I found myself smiling—I fear mis- 
erably—over this kind letter, especially at 
the wonder of my friend that I had not 
appealed to my relatives. The only ones 
who would have liked to help me, if they 
had known I needed something, were my 
two little nieces who were in my own 
vare; because my father, being but a 
poet, had no family, and my mother had 
lost hers, even her eldest son, by marry- 
ing my father. After that they would 
have nothing to do with her or us, nor 
were they asked. That rascally old An- 
tonio was now the head of all the Cara- 
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vacioli, as was I of my own outcast 
branch of the house—that is, of my two 
little nieces and myself. It was partly of 
these poor infants I had thought when I 
took what was left of my small inherit- 
ance to Monte Carlo, hoping, since I 
seemed to be incapable of increasing it 
in any other way, that number seventeen 
and black would hand me over a fortune 
as a waiter does wine. Alas! Luck is 
not always a fool’s servant, and the kind 
of fortune she handed me was of that 
species the waiter brings you in the other 
bottle of champagne, the gold of a bub- 
bling brain, lasting an hour. After this 
there is always something evil to one’s 
head, and mine, alas! was shaved. 

Half an hour after I had read the let- 
ter, the little paper-flower makers in the 


attic window across from mine may have 


seen me shaving it—without pleasure— 
again. What else was I to do? I eould 
not well expect to be given the guardian- 
ship of an erring young man if I pre- 
sented myself to his parent as a gentle- 
man who had been sitting at the Café 
de la Paix with his head painted. I 
could not wear my hat through the in- 
terview. I could not exhibit the thick 
five days’ stubble, to appear in contrast 
with the heavy fringe that had been 
spared ;—I could not trim the fringe to 
the shortness of the stubble; I should 
have looked like Pierrot. I had only, 
then, to remain bald, and, if I obtained 
the post, to shave in secret—a harmless 
and mournful imposition. 

It was well for me that I came 
to this determination. I believe it was 
the appearance of maturity which my 
head and dining upon ‘thoughts lent 
me, as much as my friend’s praises, which 
created my success with the amiable Mr. 
Lambert R. Poor. I witness that my 
visit to him provided one of the most 
astonishing interviews of my life. He 
was an instance of those strange beings 
of the Western republic, at whom we are 
perhaps too prone to pass from one of our- 
selves to another the secret smile, because 
of some little imperfections of man- 
ner. It is a type which has grown more 
and more familiar to us, yet never less 
strange ;—the man in costly but severe 
costume, big, with a necessary great waist- 
coat, not noticing the loudness of his own 
voice; as ignorant of the thousand tiny 


things which we observe and feel as he 
would be careless of them (except for 
his wife) if he knew. We laugh at him 
sometimes, even to his face, and he does 
not perceive it. We are a little afraid 
that he is too large to see it; hence too 
large for us to comprehend, and in spite 
ef our laughter we are always conscious 
of a force—yes, of a presence! We jeer 
slyly, but we respect, fear a little, and 
would trust. ; 

Such was my patron. He met me with 
a kind greeting, looked at me very ear- 
nestly, but smiling as if he understood 
my good intentions, as one understands 
the friendliness of a capering poodle, 
yet in such a way that I could not 
feel resentment, for I could see that 
he looked at almost every one in the 
same fashion. 

My friend had done wonders for me; 
and I made the best account of myself 
that I could, so that within half an hour 
it was arranged that I should take charge 
of his son, with an honorarium which 
gave me great rejoicing for my nieces 
and my accumulated appetite. 

“T think I ean pick men,” he said, 
“and I think that you are the man 
I want. You're old enough, and you’ve 
seen enough, and you know enough to 
keep one fool boy in order for six months.” 

So frankly he spoke of his son, yet not 
without affection and confidence. Before 
I left he sent for the youth himself, Lam- 
bert R. Poor, Jr..—not at all a Caliban, 
but a most excellent-appearing, tall gen- 
tleman, of astonishingly meek counte- 
nance. He gave me a sad, slow look 
from his blue eyes at first; then with a 
brightening smile he gently shook my 
hand, murmuring that he was very glad 
in the prospect of knowing me better; 
after which the parent defined before 
him, with singular elaboration, my du- 
ties. I was to correct all things in his 
behavior which I considered improper or 
absurd. I was to dictate the line of 
travel, to have a restraining influence 
upon expenditures; in brief, to control 
the young man as a governess does a 
child. To all of his parent’s instructions 
Poor Jr. returned a dutiful nod and 
expressed perfect acquiescence. The fol- 
lowing day the elder sailed from Cher- 
bourg, and I took up my quarters with 
the son. 
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It is with the most extreme mortifica- 
tion that I record my ensuing experiences, 
for I felt that I could not honorably 
accept my salary without earning it by 
carrying out the parent Poor’s wishes. 
That first morning I endeavored to direct 
my pupil’s steps toward the Musée de 
Cluny, with the purpose of inciting him 
to instructive study; but in the mildest, 
yet most immovable manner, he proposed 
Longchamps and the races as a substi- 
tute, to conclude with dinner at La Cas- 
cade and supper at Maxim’s or the Café 
Blanche, in case we should meet engaging 
company. I ventured the vainest efforts 
to reason with him, making for myself 
a very uncomfortable breakfast, though 
without effect upon him of any visibility. 
His air was uninterruptedly mild and 
modest; he rarely lifted his eyes, but to 
my most earnest argument replied only 
by ordering more eggs and saying in a 
chastened voice: 

“Oh no; it is always best to begin 
school with a vacation. To Longchamps 
—we!” 

I should say at once that through this 
young man I soon became an amateur 


CONSIDERABLE 


TROUBLE FOR 


of the remarkable North-American idi- 
oms, of humor and incomparable brev- 
ities often more interesting than some 
of those evolved by the thirteen or more 
dialects of my own Naples. Even at 
our first breakfast I began to eatch lucid 
glimpses of the intention in many of his 
almost incomprehensible statements. I 
was able, even, to penetrate his meaning 
when he that although he was 
“strong for aged parent,” he himself 
had suffered much anguish from over- 
work of the “earnest youth racquette ” 
in his late travels, and now desired to 
“ create considerable trouble for Paris.” 
Naturally, I did wish 


said 


not to begin 


by antagonizing my pupil—an estrange- 
ment at the commencement would only 
lead to his deceiving me, or a contin- 
ued quarrel, in which case I should be 


of no service to my kind patron, so 
that after a strained interval I econ- 
sidered it best to surrender. We went 
to Longchamps. 

That was my first mistake; the second 
was to yield to him concerning the latter 
part of his programme; but opposition 
to Mr. Poor Jr. had a curious effect of 
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He did not have the air of 
nothing could have been less 
like rudeness; he neither frowned nor 


inutility. 
obstinacy, 


smiled; even, he did not seem to be in- 
sisting; on the contrary, never have I be- 
held a milder countenance, nor heard a 
pleasanter voice; yet the young man was 
so completely baffling in his mysterious 
way that I considered him 
my experience, 


unique to 


Thus, when I urged him not to place 
large wagers in the pesage, his whispered 
reply was strange and simple—* Watch 
me!” This he conclusively said as he 
note, 
which, within a few moments, accrued to 
the French government. 

Longchamps was but the beginning of 


deposited another thousand-frane 


a series of days and nights which wore 
upon my constitution—not indeed with 
the intensity of mortification which my 
former conspicuosity had engendered, yet 
my sorrows were stringent. It is true 
that I had been, since the age of seven- 
teen, no stranger to the gayeties and dis- 
sipations afforded by the capitals of Eu- 
rope; I may say I had exhausted these, 
yet always with some degree of quiet, 
including intervals of repose. I was tired 
of all the great foolishness of youth, and 
had thought myself done with them. Now 
I found myself plunged into more up- 
roarious waters than I had ever known. 
I, who had hoped to begin a life of use- 
fulness and peace, was foreed to dwell 
in the midst of a riot, following my ex- 
traordinary charge. 

There is no need that I should describe 
those days and nights. They remain in 
my memory as a confusion of bad music, 
crowds, champagne, and motor-cars, of 
which Poor Jr. was a distributing cen- 
tre. He could never be persuaded to the 
Louvre, the Carnavalet, or the Luxem- 
bourg; in truth, he seldom rose in time 
to reach the museums, for they usually 
close at’ four in the afternoon. Always 
with the same inscrutable meekness of 
countenance, each night he methodically 
danced the cake-walk at Maxim’s or one 
of the Montmartre restaurants, to the 
cheers of acquaintances of many nation- 
alities, to whom he offered libations with 
prodigal enormity. He carried with him, 
about the boulevards at night, in the 
highly powerful car he had hired, large 
parties of strange people, who would sing 











loudly airs from the Folie-Rouge (to my 
unhappy shudderings) all the way from 
the fatiguing Bal Bullier to the Café 
de Paris, where the waiters 
came aftiuent. 

And how many of those gayly dressed 
and smiling ladies whose bright eyes meet 
yours on the veranda of the Théatre 
Marigny were provided with large sup- 
pers and souvenir fans by the inexhaust- 
ible Poor Jr.! He left a trail of pink 
hundred-frane notes, like running boys 
dropping paper in the English game; 
and he kept showers of gold louis dan- 
cing in the air about him, so that when 
we entered the various cafés or “ Amer- 
ican bars” a cheer (not vocal, but to me 
of perfect audibility) went up from the 
hungry and thirsty and borrowing, and 
from the attendants. Ah, how tired I 
was of it, and how I endeavored to dis- 
cover a means to draw him to the mu- 
seums, to Notre Dame, and the Pantheon! 
And how many times did I unwillingly 
find myself in the too enlivening company 
of those pretty supper-girls, and what 
jokings upon his head-top did the poor 
bald gentleman not undergo from those 
same demoiselles with the bright eyes, 
the wonderful hats, and the fluffy dresses! 
How often among those gay people did 
I find myself sadly dreaming of that gray 
pongee skirt and the beautiful heart that 
had understood. Should I ever see 
that lady? Not, I knew, alas! in the 
whirl about Poor Jr.! As soon look for 
a nun at the Café Blanche! More than 
this, for some reason I came to be per- 
suaded that she had left Paris, that she 
had gone away; and [ pictured her—a 
little despairingly—on the borders of 
Lucerne, with the white Alps in the sky 
above her,—or perhaps listening to the 
evening songs on the Grand Canal, and 
I would try to feel the little rocking of 
her gondola, making myself dream that 
I sat at her feet. Or I could see the gray 
flicker of the pongee skirt in the twilight 
distance of cathedral aisles with a chant 
sounding from a chapel; and, so dream- 
ing, I would start to hear the red-coated 
orchestra of a café blare out into “ Be- 
delia,” and awake to the laughter and 
rouge and blague which that dear pongee 
had helped me for a moment to forget! 

To all places Poor Jr., though never 
unkindly, dragged me with him, even to 


soon be- 
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the 
on 


make balloon the Porte 
Maillot a windy evening. Without 
embarrassment, I confess that I was ter- 
rified, that I clung to the ropes with a 
clutch which frayed my gloves, while 
Poor back against the side 
of the basket and gazed upwards at the 
great swaying ball, with his hands in his 
pockets, humming the strange air that 
was his favorite musical composition: 


ascent at 


J r. leaned 


girl I 
cider 


* The prettiest ever saw 


Was sipping through a straw-aw- 


haw 


In that horrifying basket, serambling 
for a foothold, while it swung through 
ares that were gulfs, I believed that my 
sorrows approached a sudden conclusion, 
but finding myself again upon the secure 
earth, I decided to come to an understand- 
ing with the young man. 

Accordingly, on the following morning, 
I entered his apartment and addressed my- 
self to Poor Jr. as severely as I could 
(fer, truthfully, in all his follies I had 
found no ugliness in his spirit—only a 
good-natured inscrutable desire of 
wild amusement), reminding him of the 
authority his father had deputed to me, 
and having the venturesomeness to hint 
that the should 
to my superior age. 


and 


son show some respect 


To my consternation he replied by in- 


quiring if I had shaved my head as 
yet that morning. I could only drop 
in a chair, stammering to know what 
he meant. 

“Didn't I knew?” he 
asked, quietly, elevating himself slightly 
on his elbow from the pillow. “ Three 
weeks ago I left my aged parent in Lon- 
don and ran over here for a day. I saw 
you at the Café de la Paix, and even 
then I knew that it was shaved, not nat- 
urally bald. When you came here I 
recognized you like a shot, and that was 
why I glad to you as a 
guardian. I’ve enjoyed myself consider- 
ably of late, and you’ve been the best 
part of it,—I think you are a wonder- 
ation! TI wouldn’t have any other gov- 
erness for the world, but you surpass 
the orchestra when you beg me to re- 
spect your years! I will bet you four 
dollars to a lead frane piece that you are 
younger than I am!” 

Imagine the completeness of my dis- 
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was accept 
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may! Although he spoke in tones the 
most genial and without unkindness, I 
felt myself a man of tatters before him, 
ashamed to have him know 
secret, and sorry to all chance of 
authority over him gone at and 
with it my opportunity to earn a salary 
so generous, for if I was to continue to 
be but an amusement to him and only 
vart of his deception of Lambert R, Poor, 
my sense of honor must be fit for the 
guillotine indeed. 

I had a little struggle with myself, and 
T think I must have wiped some amounts 
of the cold perspiration from my absurd 
head before I was able to make an an- 
swer. It may be seen what a coward I 
was, and how I feared to begin again 
that search for employment. At least, 
however, I was in self-control, so that I 
might speak without being afraid that my 
voice would shake. 

“T am sorry,” I said. “It seemed to 
me that my deception would not cause 
any harm, and that I might be useful in 
spite of it, enough to earn my living. 
It was on account of my being very poor; 
and there are two little children I must 
take care of.—Well, at least, it is over 
now. I have had great shame, but I must 
not have greater.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked me, 
rather sharply. 

“T will leave immediately,” I said, go- 
ing to the door. “Since I am no more 
than a joke, I can be of no service to 
your father or to you; but you must not 
think that I am so unreasonable as to be 
angry with you. A man whom you have 
beheld reduced to what I was, at the 
Café de la Paix, is surely a joke to the 
whole world! I will write to your father 
before I, leave the hotel and explain that 
I feel myself unqualified—” 

“You’re going to write to him why 
you give it up!” he exclaimed. 

“T shall make no report of espionage,” 
I answered, with, perhaps, some bitter- 
ness, “and I will leave the letter for you 
to read and to send, of yourself. It shail 
only tell him that as a man of honor 
I cannot keep a position for which I have 
no qualification.” I was going to open 
the door, bidding him adieu, when he 
called out to me. 

“Look here!” he said, and he jumped 
out of bed in his pajamas and came 


my poor 
see 


once, 
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quickly, and held out his hand. “ Look 
here, Ansolini, don’t take it that way. I 
know you’ve had pretty hard times, and if 
youll stay, I'll get good. Tl go to the 
Louvre with you this afternoon; we'll 
dine at one of the Duval restaurants, and 
vo to that new religious tragedy after- 
wards. If you like, we'll leave Paris 
to-morrow. There’s a little too much 
movement here, maybe. For God’s sake 
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let your hair grow, and we'll go down 
to Italy and study bones and ruins if 
you want to, and delight the aged parent! 
It’s all right, isn’t it?” 

I shook the hand of that kind Poor 
Jr. with a feeling in my heart that 
kept me from saying how greatly I 
thanked him—and I waS sure that I 
could do anything for him in the world! 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


We—Grown Old 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


| WHO yesterday was young, 


Now am old instead; 


All of youth a glad song sung, 


All a story said. 


It was Love who sang the song, 


Love the story told. 


Ah, but we remember long, 


We, grown old. 


Only yesterday I quaffed 


Life’s enkindling wine; 


Only yesterday I laughed 


Youth’s light laugh divine. 


It was Love who played the host, 


Brimmed the cup of gold. 


Ah, but we remember most, 


We, grown old. 


Only yesterday my eyes 


Held Youth’s marvellings; 


Nay, it is not Time that flies— 


Love alone has wings. 


Time plods slow in very truth; 


Love—what man may hold? 


Ah, we know who fileched our youth, 


We, grown old. 
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Radium and its Products 


BY SIR 
HEMISTRY and physics are ex- 
perimental and those 
who are engaged in attempting to 

enlarge the boundaries of science by ex- 
periment are generally unwilling to pub- 
lish speculations; for they have learned, 
by long experience, that it is unsafe to 
anticipate events. It is true, they must 
theories and hypotheses. 
They must form some kind of mental 
picture of the relations between the 
phenomena which they are trying to in- 
vestigate, else their experiments would be 
made at random, and without connection. 
Progress is made by trial and failure; the 
failures are generally a hundred times 
more numerous than the successes; yet 
they are usually left unchronicled. The 
reason is that the investigator feels that 
even though he has failed in achieving an 
expected result, some other more fortu- 
nate experimenter may succeed, and it is 
unwise to discourage his attempts. 

In framing his suppositions, the in- 
vestigator has a choice of five kinds; they 
have been classified by Dr. Johnstone 
Stoney. “A theory is a supposition 
which we hope to be true, a hypothesis is 
a supposition which we expect to be use- 
ful; fictions belong to the realm of art; 
if made to intrude elsewhere, they be- 
come either make-believes or mistakes.” 
Now the “man in the street,” when he 
thinks of science at all, hopes for a 
theory; whereas, the investigator is gener- 
ally contented with a hypothesis, and it is 
only after forming and rejecting nu- 
merous hypotheses that he ventures to 
construct a theory. He has a rooted 
horror of fiction in the wrong place, and 
he dreads lest his hypothesis should turn 
out to be misplaced fiction. 

I have thought it better to begin by 
these somewhat abstruse remarks, in order 
to place what I propose to discuss on a 
true basis. It is to be understood that 
any suppositions which I shall make use 
of are of the nature of hypotheses, de- 


sciences ; 


make certain 
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vised solely because they may prove use- 
ful. Events are not yet ripe for a theory. 

It will be remembered by the readers 
of this Magazine that Professor Ruther- 
ford and Mr. Soddy announced a “ view ” 
that certain elements which possess the 
power of discharging an electroscope and 
which are therefore called “ radioactive,” 
are suffering disintegration—that is, they 
are splitting up into other elements, only 
one of which has as yet been identified. 
Three of these elements, namely, radium, 
thorium, and actinium, begin the process 
of disintegration by giving off an 
“emanation,” or supposed gas; the proof 
of the gaseous nature of these emanations 
is that they can be confined by glass or 
metal, like gases, and that they can be 
liquefied or solidified when cooled to a 
sufficiently low temperature. It is neces- 
sary to pay attention to this peculiarity; 
for these radioactive elements, and two 
others, uranium and polonium, also give 
off so-called #-rays, which penetrate 
glass and metal, and which are believed 
from the discoveries of Professor J. J. 
Thomson and others to be identical with 
negative electricity. 

Now, Rutherford and Soddy, reasoning 
on the premises that radium was always 
found associated with uranium and tho- 
rium, and also that the ores of these 
metals, pitchblende and thorite, had been 
found to contain the gas helium, made 
the bold suggestion, “The speculation 
naturally arises whether the presence of 
helium in minerals and its invariable 
association with thorium and uranium 
may not be connected with their radio- 
activity.” Besides the premises already 
mentioned, they had evidence of the prob- 
able mass of the ‘‘ a-particles,” which ap- 
peared to be about twice that of an atom 
of hydrogen. Now, helium is the light- 
est gas next to hydrogen; and its atoms 
are four times as heavy as atoms of 
hydrogen. It was, therefore, a striking 
confirmation of the accuracy of this 
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view when Ramsay 
ed that helium can 
from radium. 
Before giving an account of that dis- 
covery, a short description of the nature 
and properties of helium may not be out 
of place. When light passes through a 
prism, it is refracted, or bent; and New- 
ton discovered that white light, such as 
is emitted from the sun or the stars, after 
passing through a prism, gives a spec- 
trum consisting of colored images of the 
hole in the window-shutter through 
which the sunlight fell on his prism. 
Fraunhofer, a Berlin optician, conceived 
the idea of causing the light to pass 
through a narrow slit, instead of a round 
hole; and the spectrum then consisted of 
a number of images of the narrow slit, in- 
stead of the round hole. He was struck 


and Soddy discover- 
actually be obtained 


by one peculiarity shown by sunlight, 
when thus examined, namely, that the 
colored band, rainbowlike, and exhibit- 
ing a regular gradation of color from red 
at the one end, through orange, yellow, 
green, and blue, to violet at the other 
end, was interspersed by very numerous 


thin black lines. The nature of these 
lines was discovered by Kirchhof. The 
light emitted by a white-hot body shows a 
continuous spectrum; but if such white 
light be passed through the vapors of a 
metal, such as sodium, a portion is ab- 
sorbed. For example, glowing sodium 
gas shows two yellow lines, very close 
together; but if this light is passed 
through the vapor of sodium, these lines 
are extinguished if the correct amount 
of vapor be interposed. Now it was 
found that the position of the two dark 
lines in the sun’s spectrum, discovered 
by Fraunhofer, is identical with that of 
the two yellow lines visible in the spec- 
trum of glowing sodium vapor; and 
Kirchhof concluded that this coincidence 
furnished a proof of the presence of 
sodium in the sun. Fraunhofer had 
named these lines D, and D,. Similar 
conclusions were drawn from observa- 
tions of the coincidence of other black 
solar lines with those of elements found 
on the earth; and the presence of iron, 
lead, copper, and a host of elements in 
the sun was proved. 

In 1868 a total eclipse of the sun took 
place; an expedition was sent to India, 
from which a good view was to be ob- 
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oe 
tained. Monsieur Janssen, the distin- 
guished French astronomer, observed a 
yellow line, not a dark, but a bright one, 
in the light which reached the earth from 
the edge or “limb” of the sun, and 
which proceeded from its colored atmos- 
phere or chromosphere. It was for some 
time suspected that this line, which was 
almost identical in position with the yel- 
low lines of sodium, D, and D,, and 
which Janssen named D,, was due to 
hydrogen. But ordinary hydrogen had 
never been found to show such a line; 
and after Sir Edward Frankland and 
Sir Norman Lockyer had convinced 
themselves by numerous experiments that 
D, had nothing to do with hydrogen, they 
ascribed it to a new element, the exist- 
ence of which on the sun they regarded 
as probable; and for convenience, they 
named this undiscovered “ he- 
lium” from the Greek the 
sun, HA. 

It was not until the year 1895 that 
helium was found on the earth. After 
the discovery of argon in 1894, Ramsay 
repeated some experiments which had 
previously been made by Dr. Hillebrand, 
of the United States Geological Survey. 
Hillebrand had found that certain 
minerals, especially those containing the 
somewhat rare elements uranium and 
thorium, when heated, or when treated 
with acids, gave off a gas which he took 
for nitrogen. But the discovery of argon 
had taught Ramsay how to deal with 
such a gas. He examined it in the hope 
that it might lead to the discovery of a 
compound of argon; but its spectrum 
turned out to be identical with that of 
solar helium, and terrestrial helium was 
discovered. It proved to be a very light 
gas, only twice as heavy as hydrogen, 
the lightest substance known; its spec- 
trum consists of nine very brilliant lines, 
of which D, is the most brilliant; it 
has never been condensed to the liquid 
state, and is the only gas of which 
that can now be said (for hydrogen has 
heen liquefied within the last few years), 
and, like argon, it has- not been induced 
to form any chemical compound. That it 
is an element is shown by the relation of 
its atomic weight, 4, to that of other 
elements, as well as by certain of its 
properties, the most important of which 
is the ratio between its specific heat at 
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constant volume and constant pressure ; 
but to explain the bearing of this prop- 
erty on the reasoning which proves it to 
be an element would be foreign to the 
subject of this article. 

This, then, was the elementary sub- 
stance that Rutherford and Soddy sus- 
pected to be one of the decomposition 
products of radium. The word “ decom- 
position,” however, implies the disrup- 
tion of a compound, and the change 
which takes place when radium pro- 
duces helium is of such a striking na- 
ture that it is perhaps preferable to use 
the term “ disintegration.” 

Having procured fifty milligrammes 
(about three-quarters of a grain) of ra- 
dium bromide, Ramsay and Soddy placed 
the grayish-brown crystalline powder in a 
small glass bulb 
about an inch 
in diameter. 
This bulb was 
connected by 
means of a cap- 
illary tube with 
another bulb of 
about the same 
size; on each 
side of the sec- 
ond bulb there 
was a stop-cock, 
as Shown in the 
sketch. To be- 
gin with, the 
bulb A was 
pumped empty 
APPARATUS USED BY RaM- Of air; it con- 
SAY AND SODDY IN PROVING tained the dry 
bromide of ra- 
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dium. The stop- 

cock B was then 
shut. Next, some water was placed in 
bulb C, and it, too, was pumped free 
from air, and the stop-cock D was closed. 
B was then opened, so that the water in 
C flowed into A, and dissolved up the 
bromide of radium. As it was dissolving, 
gas bubbles were evolved with efferves- 
cence, and that gas collected in the two 
bulbs, A and B. The sketch shows the 
state of matters after the water had 
been added and the gas evolved. The 
apparatus was then permanently sealed on 
to a tube connected with a mercury- 
pump, so contrived that gas could be 
collected. The stop-cocks having been 
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opened, the gas passed into the pump, 
and was received in a small test-tube. 
From the test-tube it was passed into a 
reservoir, where it was mixed with pure 
oxygen, and electric sparks were then 
passed through it for some hours, a little 
caustic soda being present. This process 
has the result of causing all gases except 
those like argon to combine, and they are 
therefore removed. It was easy to with- 
draw oxygen by heating a little phos- 
phorus in the gas; and it was then passed 
into a small narrow glass tube, which 
had a platinum wire sealed in at each 
end—a so-called Pliicker’s vacuum-tube. 
On -passing an electric discharge from a 
Ruhmkorff induction-coil through the 
gas in the tube, the well-known spectrum 
of helium was seen. 

Thus helium was proved to be con- 
tained in radium bromide which had 
stood for some time. The specimen used 
was said to be about three months old, 
and the helium had accumulated. But 
whence came the helium? That was the 
next question to be settled. 

A solution of radium bromide gives off 
gas continuously. That gas, on investi- 
gation, is found to be a mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen, the constituents of 
the water in which the bromide is dis- 
solved. It contains, however, a small ex- 
of hydrogen, which implies that 
some oxygen has been absorbed, prob- 
ably by the radium bromide, although 
what becomes of that excess has not 
yet been determined. 

When an electric spark is passed 
through a mixture of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, an explosion takes place; the gases 
combine, and water is formed. Any ex- 
cess of hydrogen is, however, unaffected. 
Now, the gases evolved from a solution 
of radium bromide are luminous in the 
dark, and possess the power of dis- 
charging an electroscope, like radium 
bromide itself. Rutherford and Soddy 
discovered that when this mixture of 
gases is led through a tube shaped like a 
U, cooled to —185° C. by dipping in 
liquid air, the luminous gas condenses, 
and the gases which pass on have nearly 
ceased to be luminous in the dark, and 
no longer discharge an electroscope. To 
such condensable gases Rutherford ap- 
plied the term “emanation ”; this one is 
known as the “radium emanation.” 


cess 
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The next question to be answered was: 
Is the helium evolved from the radium 
bromide directly, or is it a product of the 
It was necessary, therefore, 
to collect the emanation and to examine 
its spectrum. This was managed, after 
many unsuccessful trials, by exploding 
the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen con- 
taining the emanation, allowing the re- 
maining hydrogen to pass into a tube 
containing a thin spiral of slightly oxi- 
dized copper wire kept at a red heat by 
an electric current: the hydrogen com- 
bined with the oxygen of the oxide of 
copper, and formed water. The apparatus 
was so arranged that mercury could be 
allowed to enter the tube from below, so 
as to sweep before it any remaining gas; 
and the water was removed from the gas 
by making it pass through a tube filled 
with a suitable absorbing agent, followed 
up by mercury. The gas finally entered 
a very small spectrum-tube, entirely made 
of capillary tubing, like the stem of a 
thermometer. 


emanation ¢ 


On passing a discharge 
from a coil through the spectrum-tube 
after the emanation had been thus intro- 
duced, a spectrum was seen, consisting of 
some bright green lines; but it was ex- 
tremely difficult to prevent the presence 
of traces of carbon compounds, and at 
this stage their spectrum was always seen. 
Sut the D, line of helium was absent. 
After a couple of days, however, a faint 
yellow hue began to appear, identical in 
position with D,; and as time went on, 
that line became more distinct, and was 
followed by the other lines characteristic 
of helium, until, after a week, the whole 
helium spectrum was visible. It was 
thus proved that the radium emanation 
spontaneously changes into helium. Of 
course other substances might have been, 
and undoubtedly were, formed; but these 
it was not possible to detect. 

The next problem was to measure the 
amount of emanation, resulting from a 
given weight of radium, in a given time. 
The method of procedure was similar to 
that already described, except in one re- 
spect: the spiral of oxidized copper wire 
was omitted, and the excess of hydrogen, 
mixed with the emanation, was cooled in 
a small bulb by help of liquid air. This 
condensed the emanation; and the hydro- 
gen, which of course is not liquefied at 
the temperature of liquid air, was pump- 
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ed away. On removal of the liquid air 
the emanation became gaseous, and it 
was forced by means of mercury into a 
minute measuring tube, like the very 
narrow stem of a thermometer. It was 
thus possible to measure its volume. It 
is a well-known law that gases decrease 
in volume proportionally to increase of 
pressure; if the pressure is doubled, the 
volume of the gas is halved, and so on. 
Now this was found to be the case with 
the emanation; the conclusion 
that it is a gas, in the ordinary meaning 
of the word. But it is a very unusual 
gas; for not only is it luminous in the 
dark, but it slowly contracts, day by day, 
until it practically all disappears. It does 
not lose its luminosity, however; what re- 
mains, day by day, is as luminous as ever; 
but its volume decreased, until after 
about twenty-five days the gas had con- 
tracted to a mere luminous point. What 
had become of the helium? That was dis- 
covered on heating the tube. It is well 


hence 


known that glass, exposed to the radium 
emanation, turns purple, if it is soda 
glass; brown, if it is potash glass. 


This 
is due to the penetration of the glass by 
the electrons, which are exceedingly 
minute particles, moving with enormous 
velocity. When the emanation changes 
into helium, the molecules of that gas 
are also shot off with enormous velocity, 
although they move much more slowly 
than the electrons. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to cause them to penetrate the glass; 
but on heating they are evolved, and col- 
lect in the tube, and the volume of the 
helium can be measured. It turned out 
to be three and a half times that of the 
emanation. But as the emanation is 
probably fifty times as heavy as hydrogen, 
all the emanation is not accounted for 
by the volume of helium found; it is al- 
most certain that solid products are 
formed, which are deposited on the 
glass, and which are radioactive. Up 
to the present these products have not 
been investigated. 

It was possible, knowing the volume of 
the emanation, and knowing also the 
volume which the radium would have 
occupied had it, too, been gaseous (for a 
simple rule enables chemists to know the 
volume which a given weight of any 
element would occupy in the state of 
gas), to ealeulate how long it would take 
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for the radium to be converted into 
emanation, supposing that to be its only 
product. This gives for half of the ra- 
dium to be decomposed about 1150 years, 
But there is a good deal of conjecture 
about the calculation; for many unproved 
assumptions have to be made. 

A further experiment, conducted in a 
somewhat similar manner, but with the 
utmost precaution to exclude every trace 
of foreign gas, made it possible to meas- 
ure the position of the lines of the spec- 
trum of the emanation. In general it 
may be said that the spectrum has a 
similar character to those of argon and 
helium; it consists of a number of bright 
lines, chiefly green, appearing distinctly 
on a black background. It confirms the 
supposition, made after examination of 
the chemical properties of the emanation, 
that it is a gas belonging to the argon 
group, with a very heavy atomic weight. 
Some of the lines of the spectrum appear 
to be identical with lines observed in the 
spectra of the stars; and it may perhaps 
be inferred that such heavenly bodies are 
rich in radium. 

If the diagram on page 54 be looked at, 
it will be seen that the bulb containing 
radium bromide was surrounded by a 
small beaker, as a precautionary measure. 
As a matter of fact, there were three 
such bulbs and three such’ beakers, on 
the principle of not putting all one’s 
eggs in one basket. These beakers had 
never been in contact with the radium 
bromide, nor with the emanation; but 
they had been bombarded for months by 
fB rays, or electrons, which are so minute, 
and move so rapidly, that they penetrate 
thin glass with ease. It was found that 
these beakers were radioactive; and it 
is very remarkable that after washing 
with water, the beakers lost their radio- 
activity, which was transferred to the 
water. Evidently, then, some radioactive 
matter had been produced by the influ- 
ence of the B-rays. On investigation, it 
was proved that more than one substance 
had been produced. Yor on bubbling 
air through the water, a radioactive gas 
passed away along with the air; it had 
the power of discharging an electroscope, 
but its life lasted only a few seconds. It 
was only while the current of air was 
passing through the electroscope that the 
gold-leaves fell together; on ceasing the 





current, the leaves remained practically 
stationary. Now had radium emanation 
been introduced into the electroscope, its 
effect would have lasted twenty-eight 
days; had the emanation from thorium 
been introduced, it would have taken 
about a minute before it ceased to cause 
the gold-leaves to fall in. There is an 
emanation, however, that from actinium, 
which is very short-lived, and it looks 
probable that one of the substances pro- 
duced from the $-rays is actinium. But 
it is not the only one. For the water 
with which the glass was washed gives a 
radioactive residue after evaporation to 
dryness; and it contains a substance 
which forms an insoluble chloride, sul- 
phide, and sulphate, though the hydrox- 
ide is soluble in ammonia. Either, 
then, the B-rays have so altered the con- 
stituents of the glass that new radio- 
active elements are formed; or perhaps it 
is the air which surrounds the glass which 
has yielded these new elements; or it 
may be, though this appears less probable, 
that the #-rays themselves, which are 
identical with electrons, or “atoms” of 
negative electricity, have condensed to 
form matter. 

Such are some of the results which 
have been obtained in a chemical ex- 
amination of the products of change of 
radium. The work is merely begun, but 
it leads to a hypothesis as regards the 
constitution of radium and _= similar 
elements, which was first put forward by 
Rutherford and Soddy. It is that atoms 
of elements of high atomic weight, such 
as radium, uranium, thorium, and the 
suspected elements polonium and actin- 
ium, are unstable; that they undergo 
spontaneous change into other forms of 
matter, themselves radioactive, and them- 
selves unstable; and that finally elements 
are produced which, on account of their 
non-radioactivity, are, as a rule, impos- 
sible to recognize, for their minute 
amount precludes the application of any 
ordinary test with success. The recogni- 
tion of helium, however, which is com- 
paratively easy of detection, lends great 
support to this hypothesis. 

The. natural question which suggests 
itself is: Are other elements undergoing 
similar change? Can it be that their 
rate of change is so slow that it cannot 
be detected? Professor J. J. Thomson 
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has attempted to answer this question, 
and he has found that many ordinary 
elements are faintly radioactive; but the 
still incomplete, for, first, 
radium is so enormously radioactive that 
the merest trace of one of its salts in the 
salt of another element would produce 
such radioactivity; and, second, it is not 


answer 18 


proved that radioactivity is an invariable 
accompaniment of such change; or again, 
it may be evolved so slowly as to escape 
detection. A lump of coal, for example, 
is slowly being oxidized by the oxygen 
of the air; oxidation is attended by a rise 
of temperature, but the most delicate 
thermometer would detect no difference 
between the temperature of a lump of 
coal and that of the surrounding air, for 
the rate of oxidation is so slow. 
Another question which arises is: See- 
that an element like radium is 
changing into other substances, and that 
its life is a comparatively short one, it 
must be in course of formation, else its 
amount would be exhausted in about 
2500 years. An attempt has been made 
by Soddy to see if uranium salts, care- 
fully purified from radium, have repro- 
duced radium after an interval of a year; 
but his result was a negative one. Pos- 
sibly some other form of matter besides 
uranium contributes to the synthesis of 
radium, and further experiments in this 
direction will be eagerly welcomed. 
Lastly, the experiments of Ramsay 
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( ‘ook, of 
given in 


and 
bec n 
the action of 
foreshadow 


which an 
the 
the £- rays 
results of importance. For 
radium, during its spontaneous 
change, parts with a relatively enormous 
amount of energy, largely in the form of 
heat, it is a legitimate inference that if 
the atoms of ordinary elements could be 
made to absorb energy, they would under- 
go change of a constructive, and not of 
a disruptive, nature. If, as looks prob- 
able, the action of B-rays, themselves the 
conveyers of enormous energy, on such 
matter as glass, is to build up atoms 
which are radioactive, and consequently 
of high atomic weight; and if it be 
found that the particular matter pro- 
duced depends on the element on which 
the G-rays fall, and to which they impart 
their energy:—if these hypotheses are 
just, then the transmutation of elements 
no longer appears an idle dream. The 
philosopher’s stone will have been dis- 
covered, and it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that it may lead to that 
other goal of the philosophers of the dark 
ages—the elixir vite. For the action of 
living cells is also dependent on the 
nature and direction of the energy 
which they contain; and who can say 
that it will be impossible to control 
their action, when the means of im- 
parting and controlling energy shall 
have been investigated ? 
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GRACE of winter breathing like the spring; 
Solitude, silence, the thin whispering 
Of water in the fountains, that all day 
Talk with the leaves; the winds, gentle as they, 
Rustle the silken garments of their speech 
Rarely, for they keep silence, each by each, 
The dim green silence of the dreaming trees, 
Cypress and pine and the cloaked ilexes, 
That winter never chills; and all these keep 
A sweet and grave and unawakening sleep, 
Reticent of its dreams, but hearing all 
The babble of the fountains as they fall, 
Chattering bright and irresponsible words 
As in a baby-speech of liquid birds. 
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r HE colonies had but recently de- from his father in England, five thousand 
clared war with the old country; pounds in gold, had come on the. Eng- 
and Abraham Duke, being an able- lish ship The Queen Mary. It was the 

bodied man, although no longer young, day afterward that he had sent his wife 
was going to fight for the cause. He was away by stage-coach fifty miles inland 
fastening on his old sword, which his on a visit to her sister, Mistress Abigail 
father before him had wielded well, and Endicott. He had charged her while on 
his wife Catherine was standing watching her visit to say nothing about the five 

him, with an angry cant to her head. thousand pounds, but well he knew that 

“ Wherefore cannot you tell me where the she had talked of nothing . but the 

gold is, Abraham Duke?” said she. gold, and had bragged much, and now 

Abraham Duke regarded his wife with when she had returned and her hus- 

stern melancholy, and his glance of fixed- band was about to join the army, the 

ness in his own purpose was more im- gold was hidden, and she was to know 

pregnable than any fort. nothing of it and have nothing of it all 

“T can tell you not, Catherine,” re- to spend until her husband’s return. He 

plied he, “because no man can tell regarded her at the last with the sort of 

any woman anything which he wants restrained tenderness of his kind. She . 

not the whole world to know, and there’ was still a most charming woman to look 

are plenty of evil-disposed folk abroad upon, fair-skinned and fair-haired, and, 

in these troublous times, and ’tis for in spite of her complaints, attired dainti- 

your own sake, since in case robbers ly, although she had spun and woven the 

come, you can tell them without perjury blue petticoat which she wore, and work- 

that you know not where the gold is.” ed herself the lace kerchief which veiled 

“For my sake!” returned Catherine, her bosom, and the cap which crowned her 
with a high sniff. “ You tell me not for fair head. “When I come home, you 
, fear I shall spend the gold, and you al- shall have what you will, to spend,” said 

¢ f ways loved gold better than your wife. he, “but not now. Now is a time when 

You fear lest I should buy a new gown a good wife needs nothing except the 

to my back, or a new cap ribbon. Never wherewithal to live, with her goodman 


















































fear, Abraham Duke, for I have gone away, and war in the land.” 
| poorly clad so long that, faith, a new cap “ Abraham, tell me where you have hid 
ribbon even would frighten me.” the gold?” 
“T have given you all that I could, “T will not tell you, Catherine,” said 
Catherine,” returned Abraham, gravely. Abraham Duke, and now he was all 
“But now that you have all this equipped to start. “If perchance I 
: wealth, five thousand pounds, you hide it should never come back, you may go to 
\ away, and tell me not where it is——me, Parson Rawson, who holds a sealed let- 
"sh your wife, who has kept your house for ter for you, but in no case will he give 
Wii searce anything save a poor measure of it to you unless I fall and he has ample 
y daily bread, all these years. You wrong proof of it. He has promised me upon 
me, Abraham Duke.” his honor, and no man living ever knew 


But Abraham Duke only kept his Parson Ebenezer Rawson to forswear 
mouth shut more tightly. He was per- his word.” 
haps ten years older than his wife, but he “ And in the mean time, while you fight 
was handsome, with a stern, almost a sad, I am to stay alone at home and starve.” 
majesty of carriage. It was only some “ There is no need for a woman of in- 
few weeks before that the money, a legacy dustry to starve in a good home, with a 














bound boy to cut wood and dig the gai 
den for her, and cows and sheep and 
chickens,” said Abraham. 

‘But should the enemy come and take 
them all, as they 
on the seashore !” 


may do, since we are 
cried Catherine. 

“Tn that case you will go to your sis- 
ter, Mistress Endicott, 
plicd Abraham. 
his wife 
should 
he r 
tha 


Rexham,” re 
to 


in 

He was advancing 
for a 
be 


when 


last em 
disposed to yield 
little Harry 
son of Abraham’s friend and 
the rushing 
n, and he was all bloody, and his pretty 


ward decorous 


brace, she 
{ in rancor, 
Evarts, 
neighbor, goldsmith, came 
face was deadly white, and his fair curls, 
to stand up and 
like plumes over his head, he was 
in such a fright. Then Catherine Duke 
forgot the gold, for she had no child of 
her own, and she loved the boy. “ Harry! 
Harry !” 


like a girl’s, seemed 


wave 


she shrieked, running to him, 
and holding him to her breast, “ what 
it, child? Speak; are you hurt?” 

“Father, father,” gasped the boy, and 
then he hung almost lifeless Cath- 
erine’s arm. 

“ What 
cried Catherine. 


ys killed,” 


is 


on 


ails your father’ Speak!” 


Father is replied the boy, 
faintly. 

“Killed! What, your 
Abraham, do you hear? Joseph Evarts 
killed! Hear what this child says! 
Run, quick! Abraham!” 

But when Catherine turned to look at 
her husband there was no one there, and 
she for the moment thought nothing of 
it, inferring that at the child’s first word 
he had to 
pened to his friend. 

But Abraham Duke did not return, 
and it was known on good authority that 


father killed! 


is 


hastened see what 


had hap- 


he had never set foot in Joseph Evarts’s 
house to ascertain what had happened to 
him, but had made his way straight out 
of the village to the army, the company 
of which he was a member being assem- 
bled in Suffield, about ten miles away. 
Catherine, although she had had the 
difference with her husband concerning 
the hiding of the gold, felt hurt that he 
should have slipped away in such wise 
without a word of farewell while she was 
in such anxiety over the bereft child, 
but she had no suspicions then, or after- 
ward, and nobody spoke of suspicions to 
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her. But suspicions there were, although 
they slumbered in the general excitement 
of the war and the ever-recurring rumors 
of a ship of the enemy in sight and about 
to land in the harbor of the little village 
of South Suffield. It was said that Abra- 
ham Duke was the last seen 
and the house of Joseph 
Kvarts the evening before his dead body 
found little 
Visit 


one enter- 


ing leaving 


was by his son, who 
to his grand- 
mother dead. Little 
Ilarry Evarts had, indeed, found the door 
of his home blocked by something, and 
pushed with all his childish strength, and 
found, when the door yielded a gap, that 
it was the body of his father, dead of a 
sword-thrust in the side, which blocked 
the door. Evarts had been a goldsmith 
by trade in the old country; since he had 
been in the new, finding little opportu- 
nity for the exercise of his craft, he had 
supported himself and his little son by 
working his farm. It was held that Abra- 
Duke had gone the night before 
to bid him farewell. Mistress Prudence 
Dexter, lived next door, had dis- 
tinetly seen him enter and leave, and she 


was 
returning from a 


mother; his was 


ham 
who 


had seen no one else that evening, and 
it was bright and had 
been sitting beside her window with no 
light, to save candles. Still, in spite of 
the Abraham Duke's 
standing — he tithing- man in the 
meeting-house, and esteemed by all—and 
the any motive 
served to keep the suspicion well within 
bounds, and would done even 
had not everybody’s mind been distract- 


moonlight she 


sinister report, 


was 
utter absence of known 


have 


so 


ed by the war and the rumors of strange 
sails on the horizon. 
Meantime 


Duke lived on 
alone, save for the bound boy, who was 
none too bright as to his wits, although 
strong and a good worker, and night 
and day she searched for the gold, which 
she was confident her husband had hid- 
den somewhere about the house, if he 
had not buried it in the field. Her hus- 
band had not gone twenty - four 
hours before all the usual hiding-places 
of treasure were overhauled, such as old 
teapots, the drawers of dressers, secret 
drawers, and the clock. She searched the 
clock particularly, since she heard that 
her husband had been seen coming from 
Joseph Evarts’s with some of the works 


Catherine 


been 
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of the clock that night before he went 
away. Prudence Dexter had averred that 
she had distinctly seen the dangling 
pendulum of a clock from under Abra- 
ham’s cloak as he went down the street. 
Catherine, knowing that the dead man 
Joseph Evarts had been a cunning 
workman in many ways, thought that 
he might have rigged for his friend 
a secret closet in the clock, and she 
searched it well, but found nothing. She 
thought that it might have been possi- 
ble for her husband to carry the main 
body of the clock under his cloak, for 
the purpose of the secret closet, but 
although she sounded every inch and 
poked the inmost recesses of the clock 
well over, no gold did she discover. She 
therefore let it be, ticking with the sol- 
emn majesty of its kind; it was an eight- 
day clock, taller than a man, standing 
like Time itself in the corner of the liv- 
ing-room, and casting a shadow like the 
shadow of a man across the floor every 
morning when the sun shone into the 
room. But she searched, after she had 
searched the clock, every inch of the 
house. She even had the hearthstones 
taken up, she and the dull-witted bound 
boy, working by candle-light, with the 
curtains drawn, that the neighbors might 
suspect nothing, and she replaced them 
in a masterly fashion; for Catherine 
Duke was in reality a masterly woman. 
And then she had out many of the chim- 
ney bricks, as many as she dared, and 
she even had up some of the flooring, but 
she found nothing. 

Then she and the bound boy dug up 
the cellar bottom, and then the bound 
boy ploughed every inch of land, which 
had hitherto remained uncultivated. She 
could do that openly, and people be- 
gan to say that Catherine would make 
more of the farm than her husband had 
done. But the land that was too stony 
for the plough she was more secret about, 
she and the boy digging it up by moon- 
light and replacing the sods. 

Once she ventured forth with a lantern 
in her impatience, but the light, seen 
flitting along the field near the shore, 
occasioned a rumor in the village that a 
ship of the British had landed, and a 
drum beat to arms. Then all the old 
men and boys left in the place sallied 
forth, and Catherine and the bound boy, 


whose name, which belied his character, 
was Solomon—last name he had none at 
all that anybody knew, for he was a 
foundling,—had hard work to reach the 
house undiscovered, although she blew 
out the lantern, and seudded for her life 
withgker petticoats lifted, while the boy 
spe h her, the more afraid that he 
kne ot what he feared. 

However, all Catherine’s searching 
came to nothing, although she worked 
hard—and hard work it was, with what 
she had to do on the farm. No woman in 
South Suffield was considered a better 
housewife than she, and she had to live 
up to her reputation. She and the boy 
sheared and washed the sheep, and she 
spun and wove the wool. She tended the 
flax and made of that lengths of linen 
cloth; she made her soap and her candles, 
and kept her house as neat as wax, and 
all the while the search for the hidden 
gold was in her mind. Many a time in 
the dead of night would she, lying awake 
and pondering over it, and striving to 
place her own mind in the attitude of 
her husband’s when he had hidden the 
treasure, think of another place where 
she had not looked, and be up, with her 
candle lit, and over the house, in her bed- 
gown, to find nothing at all. 

Catherine grew old with the loneliness 
and the ever-increasing wrath with her 
husband, who had so mistreated her after 
her years of self-denial and toil for his 
sake. The sense of injury is like a fer- 
menting canker in the mind when once 
it is allowed to work with no protest. 
Catherine’s pretty round face grew long 
and sour, her smooth forehead knitted. 
Her blue eyes got an expression of sharp 
peering which never left them. She 
even looked at her friends as if she sus- 
pected that the hiding-place of the gold 
might be in their minds. And yet all 
the time she had in reality no desire for 
the gold itself, for she had enough and 
to spare. Had she found the gold she 
would directly have hid it again and 
spent not one shilling until her hus- 
band’s return, but the sense of injury 
ever spurred her on with a goading which 
almost produced madness. She asked 
herself over and over why she should not 
know,—why her husband, for whom she 
had saved and toiled, could not have 
trusted her? Of a Sabbath-day, when she 
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went to meeting, she regarded the parson, 
Ebenezer Rawson, with a covert hatred, 
since he held the sealed letter, and had 
heen trusted to a greater extent than she. 
Sometimes, although, in spite of her 


wrath and sense of ill treatment, which 


warped her mind, she still love« hus- 
band and prayed for his safety im- 
agination would come to her w, in 


the case of his falling before the enemy, 
she should go to the parson and demand 

sealed letter, and know at last what 
she had a right to know—the hiding-place 
of the gold. 

After her husband had been away some 
S1X months and she had had one letter 
from him, with not a word about the 
gold, she dressed herself in her best—in 
her red cloak, which she had had as a 
bride and kept carefully, and a hat with 
1 plume which would have become her 
had she not gotten the expression on her 
fair face of the seeker after dross, which 
disfigures more than aught in the world 
and she made her way to the parson’s 
house. He was a widower, and always 
had a kindly word for a pretty woman, 
although esteemed, as her husband had 
said, a man who kept his own counsel. 
Past the parson’s housekeeper, an ancient 
aunt of his, declaring that she had need 
of spiritual consolation, and leaving her 
staring, suspicious because of the red 
cloak and the plume, she marched into 
the 4tudy, lined with books which 
damned all mankind by reason of the 
love of God, according to the tgnets of 
the day, and she found the parson at his 
desk, with his forehead knitted over the 
tenthly of his next Sabbath-day’s ser- 
mon. And then ealling to her ai. old 
blandishments of hers, she beset the par- 
son for the letter, although the condi- 
tions of its delivery were not fulfilled, 
and she gave good and sufficient reasons 
why she should know the secret, since 
lately the rumors of the enemy on the 
coast had increased, and she argued that 
she should know the hiding-place of the 
treasure, that she might bury it safely 
away from the greed of the redcoats. 

But Parson Ebenezer Rawson, who 
was a handsome man in a powdered wig 
and had something of the diplomat in 
him, only laughed, and spoke to her with 
a pleasant chiding, the while he noted 
that she was no longer, in spite of her 
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red cloak and her feather, as goodly to 
see as she had been, and had an apposite 
verse of Scripture concerning the frailty 
of the flesh and the evanescence of beauty 
enter his mind. 

“ Mistress Duke,” said Parson Rawson, 
“it truly seemeth to me _ that since 
you yourself cannot find the gold, no 
safer hiding-place ean be discovered from 
the enemy.” 

Catherine blushed high with anger. 
‘But I am in want of goods for house 
hold use,” said she. In response to that, 
Parson Rawson surveyed her rounded 
form and the sumptuous folds of her red 
cloak, and said that he could not betray 
his trust, since his word, once given, was 
like a lock and seal upon his soul, and 
that did she want for the necessaries of 
life he would advance the money needful 
to her upon a loan. 

At last Catherine Duke went away, 
still unsatisfied, and she walked—for thor- 
vughly feminine she was—with a grace- 
ful movement, being conscious of the 
carriage of her head and the folds of her 
red cloak, until she was out of view of 
the parson’s windows, and then she broke 
into an angry switch, and she even wept 
like a crossed child, as she went along, 
where there were no houses. 

Before she came to her own house, some 
quarter of a mile distant, she had to pass 
the house where Joseph Evarts had lived 
and wherein he had come to his death 
by foul means. Catherine Duke was not 
a nervous woman, nor timid, but as 
stanch and stout-hearted as women need- 
ed to be in those times. Still, for all 
that, and although she had not heard 
of the suspicions which were directed 
against her husband, she never passed this 
house without an involuntary quickening 
of her steps, especially when it was night- 
fall, as now, and she was alone. The 
house had remained deserted since poor 
Joseph Evarts’s dead body had been car- 
ried forth from it, for the little boy 
had been taken to live with his grand- 
mother in an adjoining town. Now in 
this gray, weather-stained house seemed 
to abide the spirit of mystery and mur- 
der, and to glare forth from the deso- 
late blanks of its windows upon all 
passers-by. Thus Catherine Duke, stout- 
hearted as she was, quickened her steps 
that evening, and scudded by in her red 
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cloak, with her best plume waving on 
the breeze; but as she passed she gave a 
terrified roll of her blue eyes at the 
house, and she could have sworn that she 
saw a gleam of light in one of the rooms 
of the second story. She looked in- 
stinctively at the opposite side of the 
road for a light which could produce a 
reflection, but there was no house there 
and no bonfire. She looked again, and 
it seemed certain to her that there was 
a eandle-light in the east room on the 
second flcor. Then she fairly ran, for 
a vague horror was upon her, and it 
seemed to her that she heard footsteps 
behind he _- although, when she reached 
her own door and turned around, with 
the lateh in her hand, and Solomon was 
gazing at her from the lighted living 
room, there was not a person in sight 
on the road, which made a sharp turn a 
short distance from the Duke house. 
That turn swerved the road from the 
SCA, and gave room on both sides for 
houses. The Evarts house was on the 
sea side of the road. All that could be 
seen from the front door of the Duke 
house was the desolate moaning waste of 
waters, which had lately acquired a ter- 
rible significance as a possible highway 
for the enemy, and the road with no 
dwelling as far as the turn. Catherine 
called Solomon to the door. “ Look,” said 


she, sharply, “ and see if you can spy out 


anybody on the road.” 

Solomon came and stood beside he rv. 
projecting his simple gaping face, with 
its prominent light-blue eyes, into the 
gathering gloom, and whimpered—for he 
had some vague idea that he was being 
blamed, and he held his mistress in awe 

that he saw no one. “Go as far as the 
turn in the road,” said Catherine, im- 
periously, “and see if you see anybody; 
and if you do, come back quickly and let 
us lock the door.” 


” 
. 


Solomon started, although he was 
afraid, for he was more afraid of his 
mistress’s anger than of any unknown 
quantity, but she called him back. “If 
you. see no one on the road,” said she, 
“keep on until you reach the Evarts 
house, and look and see if you spy a light 
in the east chamber.” Solomon sped 
away, although his legs trembled under 
him, for the fear in his mistress’s heart 
infected his own. 


Catherine went into the house and 
hung on the porridge-kettle, and very 
soon Solomon came back, saying that he 
had seen no one, and there was no light 
in the east chamber of the Evarts house, 
but there was a boat. moored behind the 
house, on the seashore. 

“You cannot have seen rightly,” said 
Catherine, for now her confidence had re- 
turned. “You saw the old wreck that 
has lain behind the house for the last 
three years.” 

“ Nay, mistress, *twas a boat,” persist- 
ed the boy; but when Catherine insisted 
that he had seen wrongly, he yielded and 
agreed with her, and said it was the 
wreck, for he had no mind of his own 
when the pressure of another was brought 
to bear upon it. 

But the poor lad was right, and it had 
been well for poor Catherine Duke had 
she heeded him and taken the candle- 
gleam in the chamber of the deserted 
house and the boat on the sand behind it 
as a warning, instead of recovering her 
bravery of outlook and going about her 
cvening tasks as usual. After supper she 
set Solomon to paring apples to dry, and 
she herself spun at her flax-wheel. They 
found her hard by it the next day, and 
she was murdered even as Joseph Evarts 
had been; but she had not come to her 
death so easily, for she had been tor- 
tured first, and there were the marks of 
fire on her feet and hands. As for the 
bound boy, he had leaped out of the win- 
dow as the men beat down the door, and 
he had sped away on his long legs, with 
what little wit he had ever owned well- 
nigh gone forever. When he was found 
and brought back, he shook like one with 
palsy, and he went through his life so, 
and he could only speak in disjointed 
stammers. As for answering questions 
to any purpose, there was no hope of it 
from him, although the people gathered 
some confirmation of what they at first 
suspected, that Catherine had been first 
tortured to make her reveal the hiding- 
place of her gold, and then when she did 
not reveal it, as she could not, poor soul, 
she was finished. Then the whole house 
had been ransacked for the gold, but the 
robbers and murderers found it no more 
than Catherine had done, although peo- 
ple were not sure of it. Indeed, it was 
said by many that the men, who were 
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supposed to have come ashore in the boat 
which had been moored behind the Evarts 
house, and which had been seen by a man 
passing as well as by Solomon, had 
found the gold and taken it away. Cath- 
erine had talked much, to her own hurt, 
about the treasure, and there were strag- 
glers from the army, as well as the en- 
emy, to fear. Some said they were Brit- 
ish soldiers who had come ashore in 
the boat, and some said they were men 
from the Colonial army, a company of 
which had been recently stationed for a 
short time at Suffield, but no one ever 
knew certainly. 

When Abraham Duke came home, with 
only one arm, having lost the other by 
a British shot, he found a deserted home 
and a devastated farm, for there had been 
a raid by the enemy after Catherine’s 
death. 'Thev had left the house stand- 
ing, with its contents, but the live stock 
had been taken. 

Abraham lived on alone, and worked 
his poor fields painfully, being so crip- 
pled with only one sound arm and hand, 
and he barely kept soul and body to- 
gether, for if the gold had not been 
stolen he made no use of it. Sometimes 
the neighbors, albeit grudgingly and 
doubtfully, being still uncertain as to 
whether he was hoarding his treasure or 
not, came-and helped the poor man with 
his seanty harvesting. However, they 
seemed to meet with but little gratitude, 
for Abraham Duke, always taciturn and 
cold of bearing, had become more so. He 
spoke to no man unless he were first 
spoken to, and then he made secant re- 
ply. And although he still attended all 
the services on the Sabbath-day in the 
meeting-house, he had given up his office 
of tithing-man, and would not have it, 
and people said he had doctrinal doubts, 
beeause of his afflictions, which were not 
to his eredit, even if he were innocent of 
the crime which those who were more 
ready to think evil laid at his door. 

As time went on, peop'e looked more 
and more askance at him, for his face 
grew more and more bitter and forbid- 
ding, even terrifying. The children be- 
eame afraid of him, and gradually the 
old suspicion became more assured. He 
was held (although no one had any proof, 
and there being no known motive for the 
crime, there was no talk of bringing him 


to justice) as a man accursed, and when 
he was helped it was more and more 
grudgingly and with serious doubts as to 
the blessing to be received for the deed. 

Joseph Evarts’s son had grown up, and 
he was living in his father’s old house 
with his grandmother, who still lived, 
although very old, and never did Abra- 
ham Dnke pass the house that he was not 
conscious of the young man’s eyes upon 
him. Abraham had become aware of the 
suspicion, and it looked more keenly 
from Harry Evarts’s eyes than any oth- 
ers. Abraham rarely looked the young 
man in the face, for it had beeome to 
him the face of an avenging fate. He 
went past the house with his head bent, 
but always he knew there was an eye 
upon him,—if not the young man’s, his 
grandmother’s, for she too suspected, and 
voiced her suspicions openly. Her old 
face set in the narrow window-frame was 
as malignant as a witch’s upon Abraham 
Duke passing by, and he felt it although 
he did not look up. 

Affairs grew worse and worse with 
him. Rheumatism beset him one winter, 
and he was crippled with that, as well 
as his maimed arm and his age,, for he 
was now an old man. He sat all day by 
his fireless hearth; for it was often fire- 
less, since he could not eut wood nor hire 
it cut, and often he went a day without 
food, for he was more and more ab- 
horred by the shadow of suspicion of an 
evil deed which had fallen upon him. 
Old Parson Rawson had died years be- 
fore. He had given up the sealed letter 
to Abraham when he returned from the 
army, and Abraham had taken it without 
a word, and nobody knew what had be- 
come of it. 

Abraham Duke lived on, hanging to 
life with a feeble clutch, like an old leaf 
to an autumn bough, and he was near 
eighty, and suffering all that one could 
suffer and live. He was slowly freezing 
and starving to death, and the oceasional 
aid from his kind only served to pro- 
long his misery. At last when he was 
eighty there came a fierce winter, and 
ene morning Harry Evarts, who had late- 
ly married, and whose heart, embittered 
with suspicion and the desire for vénge- 
ance, was somewhat softened by the 
thankfulness for love, thought of the old 
man, and walking down to the turn of 
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the road, and seeing no smoke from the 


chimney, he returned home for his hand- 
sled, and «drew a good store of fire- 
wood with a basket of provisions to the 
Duke house. 

It was a bright, freezing morning, a 
day glittering as if strung with dia- 
monds, and the wind from the north was 
like a flail of death. Harry Evarts shud- 
dered as he dragged his sled up to the 
door of the Duke house, and he hesi- 
tated a second for dread of what he 
might find when he entered. Then he 
heard a sweet voice from behind eall- 
ing, and the girl he bad married came 
running to join him, her fair face all 
glowing with the cold. 

When she ecame alongside Harry 
pounded on the door, and a_ horrible 
dull echo, as of the vaeaney of death it- 
self, came in their ears. The young 
wife, Elizabeth, caught hold of her hus- 
band’s arm, and she was almost weeping. 
“Oh, Harry! oh, Harry!” she whispered. 
“The poor old man must be dead.” 

Harry shut his mouth hard and pound- 
ed again, and again came the echo like 
a voice of desolate mockery from the out- 
side of life. Then Harry shut his mouth 
harder, and opened the door, which was 
unlocked, as if the old man had left it 
on the latch for death, and he entered, 
Elizabeth shrinking behind him. 

And on the hearth sat old Abraham 
Duke, frozen and starven, but his face 
had an expression of such exceeding peace 
and humility that even the girl was not 
frightened, but she began to weep bit- 
terly. “Poor old man! oh, poor old 
man!” she sobbed. “And he does not 
look, dead, as he did alive.” 

The room was full of brilliant sun- 
light, but bitter cold, and on the hearth 
were only ashes, but the andirons and the 
tops of the fire-set caught the sunlight 
and glowed warmly. So also did the 
ornaments on the desk and the high-boy 
and the clock, and the pendulum of the 
clock, which still ticked, seemed to 
swing in an are of gold. Harry was 
deadly white, standing looking at the old 
man on the hearth. Elizabeth continued 
te sob; then, being led by her sweet wom- 
anly instincts, she went nearer to the 
old man, and placed one of her little 
hands with a caressing gesture like a 


blessing on his sunken forehead. Then 
she started. “ Harry,” she said—* Harry, 
there is a letter in his hand.” 

Harry did not stir. He was thinking of 
his father, and how he had come home 
to find him lying dead across the door. 

“Harry,” said the girl again, “there 
is a letter.” Then she reached down and 
softly took the letter from the dead man’s 
hand, which seemed to yield it up will- 
ingly. “Harry, the letter is for you,” 
cried Elizabeth, in an awed whisper. 

Then she ran with the letter to her 
husband. “Open it,” said she. 

“T ean’t,” said the voung man, hoarse- 
ly, for he was fighting a fight with 
himself. 

“JT will open it,” cried the girl, who 
was full of quick impulses, and she broke 
the seal. There were only a few words 
in the letter, which was, in fact, more a 
memorandum than a letter, and she read 
them aloud: “ The andirons, the fire-set, 
the handles on the high-boy, the handles 
on the desk, the trimmings of the clock, 
the pendulum, the trimmings on the best 
bed, the handles on the dresser, the key 
of the desk—Gold.” . 

“My father did the work; he made 
the things of gold instead of the brass, 
and he knew!” exclaimed Harry. 

The girl was ghastly white. She con- 
tinued to gaze with a wild gaze of awful 
understanding at the old man sitting 
stark and dead on his fireless hearth, 
where he had sat so long with the great 
god Mammon, whom he had not dared 
command to his own needs lest he destroy 
him. She reflected how he had sat there 
and starved with his wealth glittering 
in his eyes, and she also reflected, consid- 
ering the look on his dead face, that 
perhaps his earthly retribution had won 
his heavenly peace. But she shuddered 
convulsively, and the gold light reflected 
from the tops of the andirons seemed to 
wink at her like eves of infernal under- 
standing and mockery. She looked at the 
letter again, and called out its con- 
tents again in a voice shrill with hys- 
teria: “The andirons, the fire-set, the 
handles on the high-boy, the handles on 
the desk, the trimmings of the clock, the 
pendulum, the trimmings on the best 
bed, the handles on the dresser, the 
key of the desk—Gold.” 
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London Films 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HOEVER earries a mental ko- 

dak with him (as I suspect I 

was in the habit of doing long 
hefore I knew it) must be aware of the 
uncertain value of the different ex- 
posures. Their success can be determined 
only by the process of developing, which 
requires a dark room and _ other ap- 
paratus not always at hand; and so much 
depends upon this process that it might 
be well if it could always be left to som« 
one who makes a specialty of it, as in 
the ease of the real amateur photographer. 
Then one’s faulty impressions might be 
so treated as to yie'd a pictorial result 
ot some interest, or frankly thrown away 
if they showed hopeless to the instructed 
eye. Otherwise, one must do one’s own 
developing, and trust tie result, what- 
ever it is, to the imaginative kindness 
of the reader, who will surely, if he is 
the right sort of reader, be able to 
sharpen the blurred details, to soften the 
harsh lights, and blend the shadows in 
a subordination giving due relief to the 
best meaning of the print. This is what 
I faney myself to be doing now, as best 
I may, in that want of a darkened room, 
and the requisite chemieals, which seem 
not included yet in the facilities supplied 
by the fertile genius of modern travel. 
If any one shall say that my little pic- 
tures are superficial, I shall not be able 
to gainsay him. I shall only answer that 
most pictures represent the surfaces of 
things, and I shall frankly own that | 
have at no time attempted to employ the 
Roentgen rays in my snap-shots of Lon- 
don aspects. 


What appears to be a fact of unwaver- 
ing certainty amidst many doubts is that 
whoever brings his sensitized surfaces to 
England in early March, as I did, is des 
tined to have printed upon them a suc 
cession of meteorological changes quit 
past computation. Yet if one were as 
willing to be honest as one is willing to 
Vou. CX.—No. 655.—9 








he graphic, one would own that probably 
the weather on the other side of the 
Atlantic was then behaving with quite 
as swift and reckless caprice. The dif- 
ference is that at home, having one’s 
proper business, one leaves the weather 
to look after its own affairs in its own 
way; but being cast upon the necessary 
idleness of sojourn abroad, one becomes 
critical, becomes censorious. If I were 
to be a little honester still, I should con- 
fess that I do not know of any place where 
the month of March can be meaner, more 
potson, upon oceasion, than in New York. 

If you can keep out-of-doors in Eng- 
land you are very well, and that is why 
the English, who have been philosophizing 
their climate for a thousand and some 
odd years, keep out-of-doors so much. 
When they go indoors they take all the 
outer air they can with them, instinctive- 
ly realizing that they will be more com- 
fortable with it than in the atmosphere 
awaiting them. If their houses could 
be built reversible, so as to be turned in- 
side out in some weathers, one would be 
very comfortable in them. Lowell always 
held that the English rain did not wet 
you, and he might have argued that the 
English cold would not chill you if only 
you staved outdoors in it. 

Why will not travellers be honest? Is 
it because they think they may some day 
come back? For my part, I am going to 
he heroic, and say that the indoors cold 
in England is constant suffering to the 
American born. It is not that there is 
no sizzling or crackling radiator, no 
tropic-breathing register; but that the 
grate in most of the houses that the 
traveller sees, the public houses namely, 
seems to have shrunken to a most sordid 
meanness of size. In Exeter, for example, 
where there is such a beautiful old cathe- 
dral, and an unbroken Christian tradition 
from the Roman days, one found a bed- 
room grate of the capacity of a quart pot, 
and the heating capabilities of a glow- 
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worm. I might say the same of the 
Plymouth grate, but not quite the same 
of the grates of Bath or Southampton; 
if I pause before arriving at the grate 
of London, it is because daring must 
stop somewhere. I think it is probable that 
the American, if he stayed long enough, 
would heed the injunction to suffer and 
be strong from the cold, as the English- 
man has so largely done, but I am not 
sure. At one point of my devious prog- 
ress to the capital I met an Englishman 
who had spent ten years in Canada, and 
who constrained me to a mild depreca- 
tion by the wrath with which he de- 
nounced the indoors cold he had found 
everywhere at home. He said that Eng- 
land was a hundred, five hundred, years 
behind in such matters; and I could not 
deny that, even when cowering over the 
quart pot to warm the hands and face, 
one was aware of a gelid medieva! back 
behind one. To be warm all round in 
an English house is a thing impossible, 
at least to the traveller, who finds the 
natives living in what seems to him a 
whorl of draughts. In entering his own 
room he is apt to find the window has 
been let down, but this is not merely to 
let in some of the outside warmth; it 
is also to make a current of air to the 
open door. Even if the window has not 
been let down, it has always so much 
play in its frame, to allow for swelling 
from the damp, that in anything like dry 
weather the cold whistles round it, and 
you do not know which way to turn your 
medieval back. 


In one of the provincial hotel corridors 
there were radiators, but not hot ones, 
and in one dining-room where they were, 
the natives found them oppressive, while 
the foreigners were warming their fingers 
on the bottoms of their plates. Yet it 
is useless for these to pretend that the 
suffering they experience has not ap- 
parently resulted in the strength they see. 
Our contemporary ancestors are a splen- 
did-looking race, in the higher average, 
and if in the lower average they often 
look pinched and stunted, why, we are 
not ourselves giants’ without exception. 
The ancestral race does often look stunt- 
ed and poor; persons of small build and 
stature abound; and nature is 

“So careful of the single type” 


of beefy Briton as to show it very rarely. 
3ut in the matter of complexion, if we 
count that a proof of health, we are quite 
out of it in comparison with the English, 
and beside them must look like a nation 
of invalids. There are few English so 
poor as not, in youth at least, to afford 
cheeks of a redness which money could 
not buy with us, or could buy only at 
the shops. I do not say the color does 
not look a little overdone in cases, or that 
the violent explosion of pinks and roses, 
especially in the cheeks of small children, 
(loes not make one pause in question 
whether paste or putty might not be more 
tasteful. But it is best not to be too 
critical. Putty and paste, apart from 
association, are not pretty tints, and 
pinks and roses are; and the English 
children look not only fresher but stur- 
dier and healthier than ours. Whether 
they are really so I do not know; that 
is, like the merits of books, the affair of 
time; but I doubt if the English live 
longer than we for living less comfort- 
ably. The lower classes seem always to 
have colds; the middle classes, rheuma- 
tism; and the upper, gout, by what one 
sees or hears. Rheumatism one might 
almost say (or quite, if one did not mind 
what one said) is universal in England, 
und all ranks of society have the facilities 
for it in the indoors cold in which they 
otherwise often undeniably flourish. At 
the end, it is a question whether you 
would rather be warm and well, or cold 
and wel!; we choose the first course and 
they choose the last. 


If we leave this question apart, I think 
it will be the experience of the careful 
observer that there is a summit of health- 
ful looks in England, which we do not 
touch in America, whatever the large 
table-land or foot-hill average we reach; 
and in like manner there is an exceptional 
distinction of presence as one encounters 
it, rarely enough, in the London streets, 
which one never encounters with us. I 
am not envying the one, or at least not 
regretting the other. Distinction is the 
one thing for which I think humanity 
certainly pays too much; only, in Amer- 
ica, we pay too much for too many other 
things to take any great comfort in our 
want of distinction. Matthew Arnold 
noted it, in his visit among us, to de- 
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plore it; but I own it without grief or 
shame, while I enjoy the sight of dis- 
tinction in England as I enjoy other 
spectacles for which I cannot help letting 
the English pay too much. I was not ap- 
preciably the poorer myself, perhaps I was 
actually the richer, in seeing, one fine chill 
Sunday afternoon, in the aristocratic re- 
gion where I was taking my walk, the en- 
counter of an elderly gentleman and lady 
who bowed to each other on the pavement 
before me, and then went and came their 
several ways. Of him I saw that his dis- 
tinction was passive and resided largely 
in his drab spats, but hers I beheld active, 
positive, as she marched my way with the 
tall cane that helped her steps, herself 
tall in proportion, with a head, ashen 
gray, held high, and a straight well- 
fitted figure dressed so in keeping that 
there was nothing for the eye to dwell 
on in her various black. She looked not 
only authoritative; people often do that 
with us; she looked authorized; she had 
been empowered by the vested rights and 
interests to look so her whole life; one 
could not be mistaken in her, any more 
than in the black trees and their electric- 
green buds in the high-fenced square, 
or in the vast, high, heavy, handsome 
houses in the cellary or sepulechral cold 
of which she would presently resume the 
rheumatic pangs of which the compara- 
tive warmth of the outer air had momen- 
tarily relieved her stately bulk. 

But what is this? While I am noting 
the terrors of the English clime, they 
have all turned themselves into delights 
and allures. There have come three or 
four days, since I came to London, of 
so fine and me'low a warmth, of skies 
so tenderly blue, and so heaped with 
such soft masses of white clouds, that one 
wonders what there was ever to com- 
plain of. In the parks and in the gar- 
dened spaces which so abound, the leaves 
have grown perceptibly, and the grass 
thickened so that you can smell it, if 
you cannot hear it, growing. The birds 
insist, and in the air is that miraculous 
lift, as if nature, having had this banquet 
of the year long a-simmering, had sud- 
denly taken the lid off, to let you perceive 
with every gladdening sense what a feast 
you were going to have in the way of 
summer presently. From the delectable 
vision rises a subtile haze, which veils 


the day just a little from its own loveli- 
ness, and lies upon the sighing and ex- 
pectant city like the substance of a dream 
made visible. It has the magic to trans- 
mute you to this substance yourself, so 
that while you dawdle afoot, or whisk 
by in your hansom, or rumble earth- 
quakingly aloft on your omnibus-top, you 
are aware of being a part, very dim, very 
subtile, of the passer’s blissful conscious- 
ness. It is very flattering, but you feel 
like warning him not to go indoors, or 
he will lose you and all the rest of it; 
for having tried it yourself you know 
that it is still winter within the house 
walls, and will not be April there till 
well into June. 


It might be, somewhat overhardily, ad- 
vanced that there is no such thing as 
positive fact, but only relative fact. The 
mind, in an instinctive perception of this 
hazardous truth, clings to contrast as the 
only basis of inference, and in now taking 
my tenth or twentieth look at London, I 
have been careful to keep about me a 
pocket vision of New York, so as to see 
what London is like by making constant- 
ly sure what it is not like. <A pocket 
vision, say, of Paris, would not serve 
the same purpose. That is a city of a 
legal loveliness, of a beauty obedient to 
a just municipal control, of a grandeur 
studied and authorized in proportion and 
relation to the design of a magnificent 
entirety; is a capital nobly realized on 
lines nobly imagined. But New York 
and London may always be intelligibly 
compared because they are both the effect 
of an indefinite succession of anarchistic 
impulses, sometimes correcting and some- 
times promoting, or at best sometimes 
annulling one another. Each has been 
mainly built at the pleasure of the private 
person, with the community now and then 
swooping down upon him, and turning 
him out of house and home to the com- 
mon advantage. Nothing but our racial 
illogicality has saved us from the effect 
of our racial anarchism in the social 
structure as well as the material struc- 
ture, but if we could see London and 
New York as lawless in the one way as 
in the other, we should perhaps see how 
ugly they collectively are. 

The sum of such involuntary reflection 
with me has been the perception that 
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London was and is and shall be, and New 
York is and shall be, but has hardly yet 
been. New York is therefore one-third 
less morally, as she is one-third less nu- 
merically than London. In her future 
she has no past but only a present to 
retrieve; though perhaps a present like 
hers is enough. She is also one less 
architecturally than London; she is 
scarcely two-thirds as splendid, as grand, 
as beautiful, as impressive. In fact, if 
I more closely examine my pocket vision, 
I am afraid that I must hedge from even 
this modest claim, for we have as yet 
nothing to compare with at least a half 
of London magnificence, whatever-we may 
have in the seventeen or eighteen hun- 
dred years that shall bring us of her 
actual age. As we go fast in all things, 
we may then surpass her; but this is not 
certain, for in her more deliberate way 
she goes fast, too. In the mean time 
the materials of comparison, as they lie 
dispersed in the pocket vision, seem few. 
The sky-serapers, Brooklyn Bridge, Mad- 
ison Square Garden, and some vast 
rocketing hotels, offer themselves rather 
shrinkingly for the contrast with those 
miles of imperial and municipal archi- 
tecture which in London make you forget 
the leagues of mean little houses, and 
remember the palaces, the courts, the 
great private mansions, the dignified and 
shapely flats, the large department stores, 
the immense hotels, the bridges, the parks, 
the monuments of every kind. 

One reason, I think, why London is so 
much more striking is in. the unbroken 
line which the irregularly divided streets 
often present to the passer. Here is a 
chance for architecture to extend, while 
with us it has only a chance to tower, 
on the short up-town block which is the 
extreme dimension of our proudest edi- 
fice, public or private. Another reason 
is in the London atmosphere, which deep- 
ens and heightens all the effects, while 
the lunar bareness of our perspectives 
mercilessly reveals the facts. After you 
leave the last cliff behind on lower Broad- 
way the only incident of the long straight 
avenue which distracts you from the 
varied commonplace of the commercial 
structures on either hand is the loveliness 
of Grace Church; but in the Strand and 
Fleet Street you have a succession of 
edifices which overwhelm you with a sense 


of a life in which trade is only one of the 
incidents. If the day is such as a lover of 
the picturesque would choose, or any other 
may rather often have without choosing, 
when the scene is rolled in vaporous 
smoke, and a lurid gloom hovers from the 
hidden sky, you have an effect of majesty 
and grandeur that no other city can offer. 
As the dim shadow momently thickens or 
thins in the absence or the presence of 
the yellowish-green light, the massive 
edifices are shown or hid, and the meaner 
houses render the rifts between more itn- 
pressively chasmal. The tremendous vol- 
ume of life that flows through the nar- 
row and winding channel, past the dim 
cliffs and pinnacles, and the lower banks 
which the lesser buildings form, is such 
that the highest tide of Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue seems a scanty ebb beside 
it. The swelling and towering omnibuses, 
the huge trucks and wagons and ear- 
riages, the impetuous hansoms and the 
more sobered four-wheelers, the pony- 
carts, donkey-carts, hand-carts, and _ bi- 
cycles which fearlessly find their way 
amidst the turmoil, with foot-passengers 
winding in and out, and covering the 
sidewalks with their multitude, give the 
effect of a single monstrous organism, 
which writhes swiftly along the channel 
where it had run in the figure of a flood till 
you were tired of that metaphor. You are 
now a molecule of that vast organism, 
as you sit under your umbrella on your 
omnibus-top, with the public water-proof 
apron across your knees, and feel in su- 
preme degree the insensate exultation of 
being part of the largest thing of its kind 
in the world, or perhaps the universe. 

It is an emotion which supports the 
American visitor even against the im- 
mensity he shares, and he is able to re- 
flect that New York would not look so 
relatively little, so comparatively thin, if 
New York were a capital on the same 
lines as London. If New York were, 
like London, a political as well as a 
commercial capital, she would have the 
national edifices of Washington added to 
the sky-scrapers in which she is now un- 
rivalled, and her competition would be 
architecturally much more formidable 
than it is. She would be the legislative 
centre of the different States of the 
Union, as London is of the different coun- 
tries of the United Kingdom; she would 
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borders all their 
capitols and public buildings; and the 
variety if not the dignity of these would 
valiantly abet her in the rivalry from 
which one must now recoil on her behalf. 


have collected in her 


She could not, of course, except on such 
rare days of fog as seem to greet English- 
men in New York on purpose to vex us, 
hive the adventitious aid which the Lon- 
don atmosphere renders; her air is of such 
a limpid that nothing in it 
is; no mist clothes 
the sky-scraper in gigantic vagueness, the 
hideous tops 


sine rity 
shows larger than it 


into the clear heaven 
distinet in their naked ugliness; and the 
low buildings cower in unrelieved mean- 
about their bases. Nothing could 
be done in palliation of the comparative 
want of antiquity in New York, for the 
present, at least; but it is altogether 
probable that in the fulfilment of her 
destiny she will be one day as old as 
London actually is. 

If one thinks, however, how old London 
is now, it is rather crazing; much more 
crazing than the same sort of thought 
is in the cities of lands more exclusively 
associated with antiquity. In Italy you 
forget the present; there seems nothing 
above the past, or only so thin a layer 
of actuality that you have scarcely the 
sense of it. 
with 


soar 


ness 


In England you remember 
an effort Briton, and Roman, and 
Saxon, and Norman, and the long cen- 
turies of the medieval and modern Eng- 
lish; the living interests, ambitions, mo- 
tives, are so dense that you cannot pene- 
trate them and consort quietly with the 
dead alone. Men whose names are in the 
well as men whose names 
are in history, keep you company, and 
push the shades of heroes, martyrs, saints, 
poets and princes to the wall. They do 
not shoulder them siftingly out of the 
way, but helplessly; and there is no place 
in the world where the material present 
is so reverently, so tenderly mindful of 
the material past. Perhaps therefore I 
felt safe in leaving the English past to 
the English present, and having in for- 
mer visits to London long ago satisfied 
that hunger for the old which the new 
American brings with him to Europe, I 
now went about enjoying the modern in 
its manifold aspects and possibly fancy- 
ing characteristic traits where I did not 
find them. Between you and me I did 


directory as 


‘this will remain, who can say? 
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not care how trivial some of these were, 
but I hesitate to contide to the mor 
serious reader that I was at one moment 
much interested in what seemed the 
growing informality of Englishmen in 
dress, as | noted it in the streets and 
parks, or thought I noted it. To my 
vision or my illusion they wore every 
imaginable sort of careless 
felt hat and hat; every sort of 
tunic, jacket, and cutaway. With people 
on foot the top hat and frock coat still 
appear, but their combination is evidently 
no longer imperative, as it formerly was 
at all daytime functions. I do not mean 
to say that you do not often see that 
stately garment on persons of authority, 
but only that it is apparently not of the 
supremacy expressed in the drawings of 
Du Maurier in the eighties and nineties 
of the last century. Certainly, when it 
comes to the artist at Truefitt’s wearing 
a frock coat while cutting your hair, you 
cannot help asking yourself whether its 
hour has not struck. Yet, when one has 
said this, one must hedge from a con- 
jecture so extreme. 


cap, slouch 


straw 


The King wears a 
frock coat, a long gray one, with a white 
top hat, and lavender gloves, and those 
who like to be like a king conform to his 
taste. No one, upon his life, may yet 
wear a frock and a derby. Many people 
now wear top hats, though black ones, 
with sack coats, with any sort of coats; 
and above all the Londoner affects in 
summer a straw hat either of a flat top 
and a pasteboard stiffness, or of the 
operatically picturesque Alpine pattern, 
or of a slouching Panama shapelessness. 
What was often the derision, the abhor- 
rence of the English in the dress of other 
nations has now become their pleasure, 
and with the English genius of doing 
what they like, it may be that they over- 
do their pleasure. But at the worst the 
effect is more interesting than our uni- 
formity. The conventional evening dress 
alone remains inviolate, but how long 
The 
simple-hearted American arriving with 
his scrupulous dress suit in London, may 
yet find himself going out to dinner with 
a company of Englishmen in white linen 
jackets or tennis flannels. 

If, however, the men’s dress in England 
is informal, impatient, I think one will 
be well within the lines of safety in say- 
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that above everything the English 
omen’s dress expresses sentiment, though 
suppose it 
rsonal sentiment than the chie of our 


is no more expressive of 


men’s dress is expressive of personal 
c. Under correction of those country- 
men of ours who will not allow that 

Englishwomen know how to dress, I 
ll venture to say that their expression 
sentiment in dress is charming, but 
yw charming it comparatively is I shall 
be far from saying. I will only make so 
hold to affirm that it more 
idapted to the slender fluency of youth 
than some realizations of the American 
ideal; and that after the azaleas and 
rhododendrons in the Park there is noth- 
in nature more suggestive of girlish 
and loveliness than the 
tumes in which the wearers flow by the 
flowery expanses in carriage or on foot. 


as 


seems 


sweetness cos- 


[he colors worn are often as courageous 
as the vegetable tints; the dimming air 
softens and subdues crimsons and yel- 
lows that I am told would shriek aloud 
in our arid atmosphere; but mostly the 
shades worn tend to soft pallors, lavender, 
and pink, and creamy white. A group 
of girlish shapes in these hues, seen new- 
ly lighted at a doorway from a passing 
carriage, gave as they pressed eagerly 
forward a supreme effect of that senti- 
ment in English dress, which I hope I 
am not recreant in liking. Occasionally, 
also, there was a seerf, lightly escaping, 
lightly eaugh*, which, with an endearing 
sash, renewed for a fleeting moment a 
bygone age of Sensibility, as we find it 
recorded in many a graceful page, on 
many a glowing canvas. 

Pictorial, rather than picturesque, 
might be the word for the present dress 
of Eng'ishwomen. It forms in itself a 
lovely picture to the eye, and is not mere- 
ly the material or the inspiration of a 
picture. It is therefore the more difficult 
of transference to the imagination of 
the reader who has not also been a spec- 
tator, and before such a scene as one may 
witness in a certain space of the Park 
on a fair Sunday after church in the 
morning, or before dinner in the early 
evening, the boldest Kodak may well close 
its single eye in despair. As yet even 
the mental photograph cannot impart the 
tints of nature, and the reader who wishes 
to assist at this scene must do his best 
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to fancy them for himself. At the right 
moment of the ripening season the foli- 
age of the trees is densely yet fresh!y 
green, and flatteringly soft to the eye; 
the grass below has that closeness of tex- 
ture which only English grass has the 
secret of. At fit distances the vast beds 
of rhododendrons and azaleas are glow- 
ing; the sky is tenderly blue, and the 
drifted clouds in it are washed clean of all 
suggestion of London grime. If it is in 
the afternoon these beautiful women be- 
gin to appear long after five, or about 
the time when you may have bidden your- 
self abandon the hope of them for that 
day. Some drift from the carriages that 
draw up on the drive beside the sacred 
close where they are to sit on 
chairs, spreading far over the green; 
others glide on foot from elect neighbor- 
hoods, or from vehicles left afar, perhaps 
that they may give themselves the effect 
of coming informally. 


penny 


They arrive in 
twos’ and threes, young girls commonly 
with their mothers, but sometimes to- 
gether, in varied raptures of millinery, 
and with the rainbow range in their 
delicately floating, delicately clinging 
draperies. But their hats, their gowns, 


a'ways express sentiment, even when they 
cannot always express simplicity; and the 
just observer is obliged to own that their 


calm faces often if not 
plicity, sentiment. Their beauty is very, 
very great, not a beauty of coloring alone, 
but a beauty of feature which is able to 
be patrician without being unkind; and 
if, as some American women say, they do 
not carry themselves well, it takes an 
American woman to see it. They move 
naturally and lightly; that is, the young 
girls do; mothers in Eng'and, as else- 
where, are apt to put on weight; but 
many of the mothers handsome 
in their well-bearing way as 
their daughters. 

Several irregular spaces are enclosed by 
low iron barriers, and in one of these the 
arriving groups of tacitly authorized 
people found other people of their kind, 
where the tacitly unauthorized people 
seemed by common consent to leave them. 
There was especially one enc'osure, which 
seemed conseérated to the highest comers; 
it was not necessary that they should 
make the others feel they were not wanted 
there; the others felt it of themselves, and 


express, sim- 


are 
English 


as 
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did not attempt to enter that especial 
fairy ring, or fairy triangle. Those 
within looked as much at home as if in 
their own drawing-rooms, and after the 
usual greetings of friends sat down in 
their penny chairs for the talk which 
the present Kodak would not overhear if 
it could. 

If any one were to ask me how I knew 
that these beautiful creatures were of 
supreme social value, I shou!d be obliged 
to own that it was largely an assumption 
based upon hearsay. For all I can avouch 
personally in the matter they might have 
been women come to see the women who 
had not come. Still if the effects of 
high breeding are visible, then they were 
the sort they. looked. Not only the 
women, but the men, old and young, had 
the aristocratic air which is not aggres- 
sive, the patrician bearing which is 
passive and not active; and which in the 
English seems consistent with so much 
that is human and kindly. There’ is al- 
ways the question whether this sort of 
game is worth the candle; but that is a 
moral consideration which would take me 
too far from the little scene I am trying 
to suggest; it is sufficient for the Eng- 
lish that they think it is worth it. A 
main fact of the scene was the constant 
movement of distinguished figures within 
the sacred close, and up and down the 
paths past the rows of onlookers on their 
peuny chairs. The distinguished figures 
were apparently not the least molested by 
the multiplied and concentrated gazes of 
the onlookers, who were, as it were, out- 
side the window, and of the street. What 
struck one accustomed to the heterogene- 
ous Sunday crowds of Central Park, 
where any such scene wou!d be so inex- 
pressibly impossible, was the almost 
wholly English personnel of the crowd 
within and without the sacred close. 
Here and there a Continental presence, 
French, or German, or Italian, pré- 
nounced its nationality in dress and bear- 
ing; one of the many dark subject races 
of Great Britain was represented in the 
swarthy skin and lustrous black hair and 
eves of a solitary individual; there were 
doubtless various colonials among the 
spectators, and in one’s nerves one was 
aware of some other Americans. But 
these exceptions only accented the ab- 
solutely English dominance of the spec- 


tacle. The alien elements were less evi- 
dent in the observed than in the observers, 
where, beyond the barrier, which there 
was nothing to prevent their passing, 
they sat in passive rows, in passive pairs, 
in passive ones, and stared and stared. 
The observers were mostly men, and 
largely men of the age when the hands 
folded on the top of the stick express a 
pause in the emotions and the energies 
which has its pathos. There were women 
among them, of course, but the women 
were also of the age when the more per- 
sonal sensibilities are taking a rest; 
and such aliens of their sex as quali- 
fied the purely English nature of the 
affair lost whatever was aggressive in 
their difference. 

It was necessary to the transaction of 
the drama that from time to time the 
agents of the penny-chair company should 
go about in the close and collect money 
for the chairs; and it became a question, 
never rightly solved, how the ladies who 
had come unattended, managed, with their 
pocketless dresses, to carry coins un- 
equalled in bulk since the iron currency 
of Sparta; or whether they held the pen- 
nies frankly in their hands till they 
paid them away. In England the situa- 
tion, if it is really the situation, is al- 
ways accepted with implicit confidence, 
and if it had been the custom to bring 
pennies in their hands, these ladies would 
have no more minded doing it than 
they minded being looked at by people 
whose gaze dedicated them to an invi- 
olate superiority. 

With us the public affirmation of class, 
if it were imaginable, could not be imag- 
inable except upon the terms of a mu- 
tinous protest in the spectators which 
would not have been less real for being 
silent. But again I say the thing would 
not have been possible with us in New 
York; though in Newport, where the 
aristocratic tradition is said to have been 
successfully transplanted to our pluto- 
cratic soil, something analogous might at 
least be dramatized. Elsewhere that tra- 
dition does not come to flower in the 
open American air; it is potted and 
grown under glass; and can be carried 
outdoors only under special conditions. 
The American must still come to Eng- 
land for the realization of certain social 
ideals towards which we may be now 
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straining, but which do not yet enjoy 
veneral acceptance. The reader who 
knows New York, has but to try and 
fancy its best, or even its better, society 
lispersing itself on certain grassy limits 
Central Park, on a Sunday noon or 
fternoon; or, on some week-day evening 
aving its equipages along the drives and 
strolling out over the herbage; or receiv- 
ng in its carriages the greetings of ac- 
guaintance who make their way in and 


Police and pop- 
ulace would join forces in their several 
sorts to spoil a spectacle which in Hyde 
Park appeals, in high degree, to the 
esthetic sense, and which might stim- 
ulate the historic imagination to feats of 
agreeab'e invention, if one had that sort 
of imagination. 


out among the wheels. 


The spectacle is a condition of that 
old, secure society which we have not 
yet lived long enough to have known, and 
which we very probably never shall know. 
Such civilization as we have will con- 
tinue to be public and impersonal, like 
our polities, and our society in its specific 
events will remain within walls. It 
cou'd not manifest itself outside without 
being questioned, challenged, denied; 
and upon reflection there might appear 
reasons why it is well so. 

We are quite as domestic as the Eng- 
lish, but with us the family is of the 
personal life, while with them it is of 
the general life, so that when their do- 
mesticity imparts itself to their outdoor 
pleasures, no one feels it strange. One 
has read of something like this without 
the sense of it which constantly pene- 
trates one in London. One must come 
to England, in order to realize from 
countless little occasions, little experi- 
ences, how entirely English life, public 
as well as private, is an affair of family. 
We know from our reading how a com- 
paratively few families administer, if 
they do not govern, but we have still to 
learn how the other families are ap- 
parently content to share the form in 
which authority resides, since they can- 
not share the authority. At the very top 
—I offer the conjecture towards the so- 
lution of that mystery which constantly 
bewilders the republican witness, the 
mystery of loyalty—is of course the royal 
family; and the rash conclusion of the 
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American is that it is revered because it 
is the royal family. But possibly a truer 
interpretation of the fact would be that 
it is dear and sacred to the vaster British 
public because it is the royal family. A 
bachelor king could hardly dominate the 
English imagination like a royal husband 
and father even if his being a husband 
and father were not one of the implica- 
tions of that tacit Constitution in whose 
silence English power resides. With us, 
family has less and less to do with society, 
even; but with the English it has more 
and more to do, for the royal family is 
practically without political power, and 
not only may, but almost must, devote 
itself to society. 


In the polite intelligence which we 
sometimes have cabled to our press at 
home, by more than usually ardent enter- 
prise, one may have read that the king 
held a levee at St. James’s; and one con- 
ceived of it as something dramatic, some- 
thing historic, something, on the grand 
But if one happened to be 
walking in Pall Mall on the morning of 
that levee, one saw merely a sort of ir- 
regular coming and going in almost every 
kind of vehicle, or as regarded the spirit- 
ual and temporal armies, sometimes on 
foot. A thin fringe of rather incurious 
but not unfriendly bystanders lined the 
curbstone, and looked at the people ar- 
riving in the carriages, victorias, han- 
soms and four-wheelers: behind the by- 
loitered dignitaries of the 
church; and military and naval officers 
made their way through the fringe and 
crossed the street among the wheels and 
horses. No one concerned seemed to feel 
anything odd in the effect, though to the 
unwonted American the sight of a dig- 
nitary in full eanonicals or regimentals 
going to a royal levee in a cab or on foot, 
is not a vision which realizes the ideal 
inspired by romance. At one moment a 
middle-aged lady in the line of vehicles 
put her person well out of the window 
of her four-wheeler, and craned her head 
up to instruct her driver in something. 
She may not have been gaing to the levee, 
but one felt that if she had been she 
would still have done it, though it 
abashed the alien witness. 

We are in fact much more exacting 
than the English in matters of English 
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state; we, who have no state at all, re- 
quire them to live up to theirs, just as 
quite plain, elderly observers expect every 
woman to be young and pretty, and take 
it hard when she is not. But possibly 
the seeret of enduring so much state as 
the English have lies in knowing how 
and when to shirk it; to drop it. No 
doubt, the alien who counted upon this 
fact, if it is a fact, would find his knuck- 
les warningly rapped when he reached 
too confidingly through air that seem- 
ed empty of etiquette. But the rapping 
would be very gentle, very kindly, for this 
is the genius of English rule where it is 
not coneerned with criminal offence. 


‘You must keep off well-nigh all the grass 


on the island, but you are “ requested ” 
to keep off it, and- not forbidden in the 
harsh imperatives of our brief authorities. 
It is again the difference between the 
social and the public, which is perhaps 
the main difference between an oligarchy 
and a democracy. The sensibilities are 
more spared in the one and the self- 
respect in the other; though this is saying 
it too loosely, and may not be saying it 
truly; it is only a conjecture with which 
I am parleying while I am getting round 
to add that such part of the levee as I 
saw in plain day, though there was 
vastly more of it, was much less filling 
to the imagination than a glimpse which 
I had of a court one night. I am rather 
proud of being able to explain that the 
late queen held court in the early after- 
noon and the present king holds court 
at night; but lest any envious reader sus- 
pect me of having been at court, I hasten 
to say that the glimpse I had of the 
function that night only revealed to me 
im my cab a royal coach driving out of a 
palace gate, and showing larger than hu- 
man, through a thin rain, the blood-red 
figures of the coachmen and footmen 
gowned from head to foot in their en- 
sanguined colors, with the black-gleaming 


body of the coach between them, and the 
horses trampling heraldically before out 
of the legendary past. The want of 
definition in the fact, which I beheld in 
softly blurred outline, enhanced its value, 
which was so supreme, that I cou'd not 
perhaps do justice to the vague splen- 
dors of inferior courtward equipages as 
my cab flashed by them moving in a 
slow line toward the front of Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The earriages were doubtless full of 
titles, amy one of which would enrich 
my page beyond the dreams of fiction, 
and it is said that in the time of the 
one-o’clock court they used to receive a 
full share of the attention which I could 
only so seantily and fleetingly bestow. 
They were often halted, as that night I 
saw them halting, in their progress, and 
this favored the plebeian witnesses, who 
ranged along their course and invited 
themse!ves and one another to a study of 
the looks and dresses of the titles, and to 
open comment on both. The study and 
the comment must have had their limits; 
the observed knew how much to bear 
if the observers did not know how little 
to forbear; and it is not probable that the 
London spectators went the lengths which 
our outsiders go in trying to verify an 
English duke who is about to marry an 
American heiress. The London vulgar, 
if not better bred than our vulgar, 
are better fed om the sight of social 
grandeur, and have not a lifelong famine 
to satisfy, as ours have. Besides, what- 
ever gulf birth and wealth have fixed be- 
tween the English classes, it is mystically 
bridged by that sentiment of family 
which I have imagined the ruling in- 
tinence in England. In a country where 
equality has been glorified as it has been 
in ours, the contrast of conditions must 
breed a bitterness in those of a lower con- 
dition which is not in their hearts here; 
or if it is, the alien does not know it. 
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The Bystander 


BY VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


You are more truly that which you are in 
her eyes than that which in your soul you 
bclieve yourself to be.—MAETERLINCK. 

AM going to marry Bruce Fordham.” 

| Perdita turned and looked straight 
at the man who was walking at her 

side. But Challoner had been subtly 
warned of the blow that was about to 
fall; the fact was already present in 
imagination, and words could do no more 
than confirm it. His face showed no 
sign of discomposure, and, indeed, he felt 
none. “I did not think that I could have 
carried it off so easily,” he was saying 
to himself—a conclusion so amazing that 
its contemplation absorbed him entirely. 

Perdita, for once at fault, frowned. 
“ Aren’t you going to say something nice 
to me?” she demanded. 

“Why, of course. I hope you will be 
very happy. Fordham has done so well, 
hasn’t he? he can give you everything 
you want.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Allis, a trifle sharply. 
Her effect seemed to have fallen flat; 
evidently Challoner was not in the least 
inclined to play up to the situation. 

“T am going in here,” she said, a 
moment later, as they reached the es- 
tablishment of a famous modiste. “ My 
trousseau, you know; already I am in 
the whirl.” 

Challoner took off his hat and held out 
his hand. “ Good-by,” he said, simply. 

“Of course we’re going to stay good 
friends. It would hurt me terribly to 
think—” 

“You needn’t,” he interrupted, quick- 
ly. “Why not? It - would be too 
ridiculous.” 

“That’s understood, then, and I am 
very glad.” She gave him a brilliant 
parting smile and ran up the steps. 

Challoner walked on a few paces and 
stopped to light a cigarette. The familiar 
action had a curious effect: suddenly the 
tide of his ordinary every-day life swept 
back upon him; with Macbeth he stood 


and listened to the knocking at the gate. 
A physical pain contracted his heart; he 
realized now that he had been sorely 
wounded, and that the benumbing effects 
of the shock were passing off. “Oh!” 
he said, aloud; then set his teeth and 
walked on blindly. 


Challoner, sitting in the omnibus-box 
at the New Academy, became suddenly 
aware that a crisis was impending. Yet 
neither to eye nor to ear had any definite 
warning presented itself; Marce'la was 
singing, and up to an instant ago the 
great audience had been wholly hers. 
Even now it was not apparent that any- 
thing of consequence had happened. A 
man in the balcony had dropped his pro- 
gramme over the rail; and a woman sit- 
ting near him started, somewhat hur- 
riedly, to replace her hat. A little 
murmur of disapproval arose against 
these triflers, and a masculine voice cried 
out, “Hush!” After that, silence once 
more—a curious silence. 

A moment of half-puzzled expectancy, 
and the invisible tide swept in again; 
men and women exchanged looks, and 
then as hastily averted their eyes; a party 
of four left their places in the orchestra 
stalls and made their way out, followed 
by questioning glances. “ What is it ?’— 
“ Somebody must have been taken ill.”— 
“ Keep your seats.”—* It is nothing.” 

Two men rose in the gallery, and the 
standees along the orchestra rail shuffled 
their feet uneasily; you could see the 
impulse travelling down the line like to 
the wave of muscular contraction accom- 
panying the progress of a snake. A few 
hisses came from the topmost gal'ery. 
where only the genuine enthusiasts are 
supposed to congregate; the conductor 
faltered in his beat, and one of the first 
violins stopped playing; his neighbor on 
the bench frowned and sawed away with 
redoubled energy; a woman uttered a 
half-stifled ery. 
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It was then that Challoner began to 
understand. It was fear that threatened 
—fear, deadly, unreasoning, and overpow- 
ering; it hovered in the air like to some 
unclean bird that watches the weakening 
progress of its destined victim. Already 
the vast assemblage had passed into a 
state of unstable equilibrium—a word, a 
touch, and the balance would be down. 
“If one more person starts to go out,” 
said Challoner to himself, “ it will be all 
over with us.” He leaned forward to 
look, his hands clenched. <A second or 
two dragged away, and then a man fairly 
shot out of his seat and dashed up the 
aisle. He was instantly followed by a 
dozen others, and the music plunged into 
an abyss of discord. <A light puff of 
smoke curled over the fluted edge of the 
prompter’s shell; Challoner shrank back 
as though from the cut of a whip- 
lash, and an excruciating spasm con- 
tracted his throat. 

The first rush had carried him into 
the lobby, and for a time he made good 
progress toward the main stairway. But 
now the crowd descending from the dress- 
circle and baleonies added its quota 
to the struggle; some one stumbled and 
fell, and instantly the block had estab- 
lished itself. Challoner found himself 
forced steadily outward and sideways 
from the press; he made no resistance, 
and finally stood clear in a recess formed 
by the projecting side wall of the gallery 
stairs. There was a bench here for the 
convenience of the ushers, and Chal- 
loner saw that it had an occupant—a 
young woman. Their eyes met and fell 
apart; they were strangers. Challoner 
bowed slight!y and stood to one side. 

Well, he had often wondered how he 
would comport himself in the presence of 
a great emergency. Now he knew, and 
the self-revelation was the very thing that 
he had feared. He wanted to live—never 
before had life seemed so sweet. And yet 
the springs of action had suddenly failed; 
he had been beaten by the first blow, 
ignobly forced to sanctuary while yet his 
physical strength was in him. A coward, 
then—a weakling who must die because 
he did not deserve to live. 

A movement behind him attracted his 
attention; the girl had risen and was 
standing at his side. 

“Not much use in attempting it,” she 


said, and looked calmly at the confusion 
that weltered about them. 

“No; we're better off there—at least 
for the present.” 

“It’s a sort of backwater, isn’t it? If 
only there were something — anything 
that one might do.” 

Chailoner did not answer; he was 
thinking that the experience was not a 
new one for him. The backwater of life; 
he ought to know it pretty well by this 
time. Had he not failed at his profes- 
sion and afterwards in two or three 
tentative excursions into the realm of 
business? And all because he could not 
bring himself to take a hand-to-hand part 
in the battle for success; the personal 
contact, inevitably associated with the 
life called strenuous, was inexpressibly 
distasteful to him; he might make a good 
fight with immaterial adversaries, or even 
as against wild beasts at Ephesus, but 
he could not contend at short arm’s 
length with his fellow man. A weakness 
that was like to cost him dear, for there 
are times when the only way lies across 
the bodies of the fallen. And this was 
one of them. Challoner ground his 
teeth; for a moment the shameful sense 
of his impotence possessed him wholly. 

This was the lobby of the grand tier, 
and the box occupants had been among 
the foremost in the rush for safety. One 
loge had remained closed, and Challoner 
supposed it to be empty. He was sur- 
prised now to see the door flung open 
and three people make their appearance— 
a man, with one woman hanging on his 
arm, and another following close behind. 
The man was Bruce Fordham, but Chal- 
loner did not recognize his companion. 
But surely it could not be Perdita, for 
all that he had not seen her since the 
marriage three. years ago. No; it was 
she who came behind: the small head 
with its glorious masses of chestnut hair 
was unmistakable. Half unconsciously, 
Challoner started forward, but checked 
himself, This thing might come to him, 
but he would never seek it. 

Fordham was a powerful man, and he 
made his way steadily through the press, 
his big shoulders heaving and twisting 
as he forged ahead. One arm held the 
woman close to his side, and he used the 
other to clear a passage for them both. 
Now he was in the thick of the press; 
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anything else.” He went back to the 
coach. Perdita, shaken but conscious, 
greeted him with a sob. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she said. 

Challoner gave the hackman the ad- 
dress and took his seat opposite her; the 
carriage drove on. 

Perdita leaned forward dramatically. 
“You saved my life,” she said, and her 
voice fell slightly in pitch; she was seek- 
ing the appropriate emotional key. 

Chatloner made a motion of dissent. 
“TI did very little—” he began. 

“Oh, we won’t dwell upon the melo- 
drama. It’s simply that you pulled me 
out of a place where I couldn’t help my- 
self. It so happened that it was a fire, 
but it might have been something else, 
even anything else.” She threw out her 
hands—the petulant gesture of an im- 
pulsive child. “I dare say I shouldn’t 
be saying this to you, and if I had waited 
until to-morrow—well, I wouldn’t have; 
T should just be owing it to you in silence. 
But to-night is to-night, and I am paying 
my debts in full.” 

Challoner frowned. “ Don’t give me 
more credit than I deserve,” he said. “I 
had stepped aside purposely; I had given 
up the battle.” , 

Perdita’s eyes flashed. “ Yes, I know. 
The ignoble struggle for life, sans every- 
thing that makes it worth while. Re- 
member that I saw it too—men turned 
into mad, screaming brutes, -women 
struck and trampled. I saw him—” 
The pause was eloquent. 

Challoner turned away his eyes; it 
seemed as though she were trying to 
show’ him something at which he ought 
not to look. <A half-block farther on the 
carriage stopped. 

“You will come in,” she said. “ Bruce 
—he will want to thank you.” 

“Not to-night; I’d rather not, really.” 

“You must,” she insisted, almost 
fiercely. “I couldn’t meet him—now and 
alone. You must.” 

A coupé had driven up behind them, 
and a man and a woman alighted. Mrs. 
Fordham flung open the door of the 
coach. 

“Ts that you, Bruce?” she called. 

“Perdita!” The man held back, but 
his companion came running. 

“Oh, my dear!” she exclaimed, and 
kissed Perdita on both cheeks. 
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Somehow they all found themselves 
in the house. Mrs. Vannest rattled on 
volubly: 

“Wasn’t it dreadful! I shall never 
forget it—never. And Bruce was so 
splendid! He just carried me along. Of 
course I was frightened to death.” 

“Emily behaved like a trump,” said 
Fordham, stolidly. “ Never thought of 
fainting.” His eyes wandered vague- 
ly about the room. “I want a drink,” 
he said, with an accession of decision, 
and summoned a servant. “ You'll join 
me, Challoner?” 

“TI did faint,” said Perdita, coolly, 
“but Mr. Challoner was good enough to 
overlook it.” The silence seemed a little 
awkward, but it was fortunately dispelled 
by the entrance of the man with the 
liquor-tray. Everybody began talking at 
onee, and the slippery place was bridged 
over. Shortly afterwards Challoner took 
his leave, and Perdita followed him into 
the hall. 

“You will come and see me?” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

“To-morrow? I will be in all after- 
noon.” 

“T can’t be sure; I may have to go 
out of town.” 

“When you can, then; we have a tele- 
phone, of course.” 

Challoner paused a moment on the 
steps outside; he could still hear the in- 
cessant cackle of Mrs. Vannest’s high- 
pitched voice, the words fairly falling 
over one another. “ Poor child,” he said 
to himself. 

Challoner had made up his mind not 
to go and see Mrs. Fordham, and he 
stuck to his resolve. But a week later 
she picked him up in the Park, and he 
had no reasonable excuse for not accept- 
ing a seat in her victoria. Perdita, 
dressed entirely in black, was looking 
interestingly pale. Challoner noted the 
bunch of Russian violets at her breast, 
and remembered that he had always 
chosen that particular flower to send her. 

“You have not even stopped to in- 
quire,” said the lady, gently reproachful. 

“No,” said Challoner, briefly. 

“You had promised to continue my 
friend, and at least I thought—I 
thought—” 

“ Perdita!” 





He had used her Christian name un- 
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nsciously, and she was careful to let 
the lapsus pass unnoticed. 

“At least after what has happened,” 
ie continued, softly. 


“Tt is impossible. I did try, but it 
couldn’t be.” 

‘But suppose I needed, desperately 
needed—a friend ?” 

“ Oh!” said Challoner, impatiently, and 
looked away—looked straight into the 
eyes of a horsewoman who was trotting 
slowly along the adjacent bridle-path. It 
was his donna incognita of the opera- 
house, and the recognition was a mu- 
tual one. 

“Who is that girl?” asked Challoner, 
as she passed. 

“On horseback? Why, yes, it must 
be—it is that new Western heiress. Her 
name is Law—Evelyn Law.” 

“Evelyn Law?” repeated Challoner, 
thoughtfully; had he ever met her in the 
conventional way ? 

“Do you know her? But of course 
not, since you’ve just been inquiring who 
she is. She is called handsome.” 

“ She is nice-looking.” 

“How particular you are not to com- 
mit yourself. I suppose that men really 
do possess opinions, even convictions, 
but they are always so careful not to 
whisper them to a woman. We are hot- 
house flowers, you see; and yet some- 
times—to break the glass and get a 
breath of the outer air—no matter how 
sharp and rough—even if its touch with- 
ered and killed—” 

“ Miss Law is an extraordinarily pretty 
woman,” said Challoner; he was deter- 
mined at all hazards to steer clear of 
these sentimental shallows. “Isn’t that 
expression of opinion definite enough ?” 

“Quite too pronounced. You really 
meant that.” 

“You see now the impracticability of 
that proposed friendship. Under no pos- 
sible circumstances do I ever succeed in 
saying the right thing.” 

“The right thing,” retorted Perdita, 
with daring distinctness, “is not what 
man in his wisdom is proposing to say, 
but that which the woman is waiting to 
hear.” Imperceptibly she seemed to sway 
towards him, and Challoner’s pulse 
bounded perilously. At that moment 
Miss Law passed them for the second 
time, and there was something of tonic 
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sharpness in the lightning glance she 
gave him which recalled Challoner to 
his senses. 

“Put me down here, please,” he said. 

“Ts it a business engagement?” she 
asked, mockingly. “ Surely you have not 
become a captain of industry, and nothing 
less could justify—” 

“IT don’t make excuses; I must go.” 

“On one condition, then. I must see 
you upon a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance and within the week. You can’t, 
you won’t, deny me this.” 

Challoner should have declined, and, 
indeed, he honestly tried to do so. But 
the way in which she put it made a re- 
fusal impossible. “ On Wednesday, then,” 
he said, reluctantly. 

“Very well, and at noon. Now don’t 
begin with your objections; it’s absolute- 
iy the only spare moment I shall have 
that day.” 

“ Wednesday at twelve,” he repeated, 
with a certain grimness of intonation, 
at which Perdita smiled inwardly. So 
they parted. 

That same night Challoner was dining 
at the Barrs’. 

“T’m doing you a good turn, Hugh,” 
said his hostess, in an undertone, as 
he came up to shake hands. “ You’re to 
take out—” Challoner followed her 
glance across the room and recognized 
Evelyn Law. “ Make the most of your 
opportunities,” added Mrs. Barr. “ They 
say that George Hemming is interested, 
and he doesn’t wait for anybody.” 

There was a certain gravity in their 
greetings; the profound seriousness that 
the experience of a great crisis imparts 
still held them both and made the trivial 
word impossible. 

“To have known the very heart of 
things,” said Miss Law, musingly. “ Not 
many of us have the chance to do that 
and then get away with a whole skin. 
It’s like Moses looking upon tod, and 
even he did not see His face.” 

Challoner felt the blood rush to his 
forehead. “ You understood?” he said. 
“But no, you couldn’t have—not all, 
not the worst part.” 

“ Tell me, then.” 

“T am going to. You remember when 
I left you for a moment and ran down 
the corridor. The smoke drove me back. 
If the way had been clear, if my chance 
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had offered—well, I don’t think I should 
have returned.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Frankly, then, I wanted my life— 
wanted it just as badly as the biggest 
brute in all that mob. Yes, and I would 
have bought it at the same price that 
Fordham paid. But I saw that there 
wasn’t enough to go round, and I couldn’t 
bring myself to the indecency of scram- 
bling for the pieces. But afterwards, 
when the passage seemed to open—” 

“You didn’t go away with that idea?” 

“No, of course not. But I know my- 
self well enough to understand what 
would have happened if—” 

“ The smoke.” 

ie Yes, the smoke.” 

“But you did come back. That’s the 
important thing, isn’t it?” 

“T shouldn’t have done so if—if—” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

The hostess gave the signal, and they 
passed into the dining-room. A conver- 
sation so intimate could not be car- 
ried on under cover of a table-napkin, 
and, moreover, Mrs. Barr had a litera- 
ry lion that evening—a sensitive beast, 
who always refused to roar unless per- 
fect silence were guaranteed. So they 
sat and listened to a monologue on 
L’Art Nouveau. 

But afterwards, in the drawing-room, 
Challoner picked up the thread where 
they had dropped it. 

“It was good of you to say that,” he 
began. “ You know what I mean?” She 
nodded. “But you don’t know me.” 
She smiled. “ Listen,” said Challoner, 
and his voice shook a little. “There 
are men in the world who never have 
—who never will accomplish anything 
on their own initiative. I am one of 
them. Call it a disease of the will—any- 
thing you like. The fact, the shameful 
fact, remains. 

“You are pleased to be incredulous. 
Very well. There was once a woman 
and I loved her. Love, you understand, 
the ultimate force in all the universe. 
Jut another man came along, and—and 
I couldn’t stand up against him. I let 
him take her-—without a struggle, with- 
out a word. I wouldn’t fight; I stepped 
aside, just as you saw me on the night 
of the fire—the réle of the bystander. 
He could give her everything that I 













could not. But it wasn’t that alone. It 
was the mastery of the man that swept 
her off her feet, and to which she had 
to submit. And I looked on.” 

“Since then you have seen but little 
of Mrs. Fordham?” Miss Law’s tone was 
curiously even. 

A red spot showed in Challoner’s cheek. 
“ You are mistaken,” he said. 

“Tmpossible. Remember that I saw 
you together in the Park this afternoon.” 

“As you like, then. Yes, I did keep 
away. Negation at least is possible of 
attainment even for the weakling. That 
night at the opera-house was the first 
time in three years—since her marriage.” 

“ Go on.” 

“T recognized the woman I loved. 
Fate threw her back into my arms, but 
I looked at her wholly unmoved. All 
that concerned me was my own life; 
nothing else mattered in the least. It 
was only the accident of the smoke 
that compelled in me the semblance 
of decency.” 

“Again I say that I do not believe 
you.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

“Intuition seldom deceives a woman, 
and never under such circumstances. | 
let you go willingly, knowing that you 
would return. I trusted you.” 

Challoner looked at her gratefully. “I 
believe you did,” he said, slowly. “I 
must have felt that myself in some sub- 
conscious manner. But you haven’t ac- 
counted for the incredible thing—my for- 
getfulness of the—the other one. I did 
not think of her at all when I called to 
you that I was going to see how matters 
stood at the stairway. You can’t explain 
that away—the whole of it—from the 
very beginning, I mean.” 

Evelyn’s lip curled amusedly. “ On the 
contrary, the explanation is the simplest 
one possible.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Of course I should never think of 
telling you. If you can’t imagine—” 

“ How could I?” 

“Then you'll have to remain unen- 
lightened.” 

A heavy footstep sounded near. “I 
say, Ohalloner,” came the words in 
Hemming’s cool, incisive voice, “ this 
sort of thing is clearly against public 
polity. I’m opposed to monopolies unless 
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I'm in them myself, and I propose to 
break up yours. Miss Law, you promised 
—faithfully promised—to sing for me.” 
Hemming tucked Miss Law under his 
arm and walked away with her; she sub- 
mitted gracefully. 

‘But you must come and see me,” she 
called out over her shoulder. 

Challoner stood still and watched her 
until she was lost to sight. 

The next day but one he called upon 
Miss Law. But it was an unsatisfactory 
sort of visit, for Hemming was there 
too, and he outstayed Challoner—delib- 
erately. He tried it again on Saturday, 
but she was out. 

Sunday he saw Miss Law for an in- 
stant after church. He expressed his 
regrets, somewhat awkwardly, at having 
missed her. “I wanted to tell you,” he 
went on, “that I’ve opened my office 
again; I’m an architect, you know.” 

“ Good!” said Miss Law, heartily. 

“You’ve given me some new sort of 
faith in myself. If only I can prove it by 
my works—” 

“You will.” 

“ May I come and tell you about it?” 
went on Challoner, eagerly. 

Miss Law considered. “ Father and I 
go to Tuxedo to-night,” she said, “ and 
I sha’n’t be back until Wednesday. But 
I'll be at the Barlows’ ball that night. 
Shall I save you a turn?” 

“Will you? I'll be sure to claim it.” 

Mr. Law joined them, and the three 
walked slowly down to the corner. A 
carriage turned in from the side street, 
and Mrs. Fordham, leaning forward, 
bowed to Challoner; her eyes swept the 
others of the little group with stud- 
ied hauteur. 

“How very handsome she is,” remark- 
ed Evelyn, calmly. 

Challoner colored; really it had been 
so obvious of Perdita. 

Hemming joined them. 

“T’ve invited George to luncheon,” ex- 
plained Mr. Law. Evelyn intimated that 
that would be very nice; her manner had 
changed inexplicably, and she did not 
seem to resent the proprietary air with 
which Hemming carried her on ahead. 
Challoner walked another block with Mr. 
Law for form’s sake, and then took his 
leave; the brightness of the day had sud- 
denly departed. “That blackguard!” he 
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muttered, under his breath. “She can’t 
possibly know.” He walked home, un- 
accountably put out by this incident, and 
spent the two following days at his office 
working on a set of competitive plans for 
a public institution somewhere out West. 
It was a really big idea that had come 
to him, and as he went on with its de- 
velopment he knew that it was the best 
thing that he had ever done. 

Wednesday morning, and Challoner re- 
membered with a little pleasurable thrill 
that this was the day of Miss Law’s re- 
turn to town. And the Barlows’ ball was 
in the evening; he would see her there, 
and she had promised him a dance. 
Later on, at the breakfast-table, he found 
a note, and the sight of the well-known 
handwriting sent the blood to his cheeks. 
It was from Perdita—merely a line re- 
minding him of his engagement to call 
upon her at noon. 

Perdita received him with an ab- 
stracted air. Challoner hazarded a few 
commonplaces, which were ignored; then 
he waited for her to speak. 

“Will I surprise you,” she began, “ if 
I say that I am going to leave Bruce?” 

Challoner remained silent. 

“You saw how it was the night of the 
fire; it is impossible that things should 
go on in this way. That woman!” 

“You mean—” 

“T have engaged passage on the 
Draconic, sailing this afternoon at four 
o'clock, and the baggage is already on 
board.” Perdita laid her hand on Chal- 
loner’s arm. “ Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” she demanded. 

“ As though words could answer you.” 

“Oh, I know what you are thinking 
about. But I have weighed the price 
which I shall have to pay, and it is noth- 
ing—nothing.” 

Challoner felt as though he were wan- 
dering in a mist. He could not doubt 
but that she was speaking the truth, but 
the revelation had repelled rather than 
attracted him. Yet she made a lovely 
and pathetic figure as she stood there, 
and a momentary weakness seized upon 
him. He had missed so much in life, 
and she was ready to give him—well, at 
least, the best that she had left. Was it 
worth while to grasp after shadows? 
Then he remembered one other thing. 
He blurted it out: 
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“ You are a rich woman, Perdita.” 
“While you, foolish boy, are still try- 
ing to make ropes out of sand. Oh, I 
have heard about your keeping office-hours 
again. What is it? Has Miss Evelyn 
Law given you a commission for a New- 
port palace?” 

Challoner stiffened. “We  needn’t 
bring her name into this,” he said. 

Perdita looked at him sharply; then 
she laughed. “Is that it?’ she demand- 
ed. “Of course you know what George 
Hemming says about himself—that he 
has never yet failed to get what he 
wanted. The engagement will be an- 
nounced to-morrow.” 

“ Tow do you know that it exists?” 

“It doesn’t—as yet. That is the point. 
She is to be at the Barlow dance to- 
night.” 

“Hemming! Yes, I’ve heard him say 
that he had never failed in anything. 
It’s an astonishing record, isn’t it? What 
could I hope for against him?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Yes, of course—nothing. 

Challoner picked up his hat and stick; 
he rose to go quite as though there were 
nothing further to be said or done. And 
Perdita, clever as she was, failed to 
see that she had overshot the mark; 
the quietness of his manner deceived 
her utterly. 

“You see, there is no other way,” she 
whispered, for Bruce Fordham’s step was 
at the door. 

As in a trance, Challoner heard him- 
self exchanging remarks about the 
weather with this man who was Perdita’s 
husband. It appeared that Fordham was 
motoring up to Cheriton that afternoon, 
and a seat was at Challoner’s service—if 
he cared to go along. Somehow he man- 
aged to get out an excuse, to make his 
adieux, and find his way to the street. 
At the eurb stood Fordham’s automobile, 
with Mrs. Vannest and Jack Crawfurd 
in the tonneau. Challoner lifted his hat 
and walked on. Perdita?—but he had not 
even thought of her again. 


” 


The clock on the office mantelpiece 
struck the hour of four, and Challoner 
looked up from the drawing upon which 
he had been engaged. Four o’clock! 
What was it that he had had in mind to 
do at this hour? He walked to a window. 








Now, his office was on the twelfth floor 
of a sky-scraper near Washington Square, 
and from that elevation the Hudson Riv- 
er was plainly visible. A big liner with 
cream-colored funnels was being hauled 
into the stream; Challoner watched her 
as she slowly swung to her course and 
passed down the river. Even then the 
significance of the scene did not impress 
itself upon his consciousness; one thought 
possessed him wholly—that of Hemming, 
who had never yet failed in getting what 
he wanted. And he wanted Evelyn Law; 
by to-morrow, then— Challoner sat 
down again at the table and picked up 
his drawing instruments. 

The December twilight was advancing, 
and now it was too dark for him to dis- 
tinguish the lines he was tracing. It 
did not occur to him to switch on the 
electric light; he laid down his pen and 
sat there absorbed in thought. 


The room was in pitch-darkness, and 
Challoner found himself shivering with 
cold. He rose and groped his way to 
the mantel to get a match. The little 
flame sputtered up and fell upon the 
clock-face, where the hands still pointed 
to the hour of four. The clock had 
stopped then and at the precise mo- 
ment of time. Ah, now he remember- 
ed—Perdita! 

He turned on the light and looked at 
his watch. Twelve o’clock! The Barlow 
ball must be in full swing, and Evelyn 
Law had told him that she would be there. 
He snatched at his coat and hat and 
dashed out of the room. 


A quarter of an hour to dress, and 
Challoner was in a cab and on his way 
to the Barlows. Whereupon a cold fit 
of irresolution suddenly seized him, and 
twice he reached for the check - cord. 
“What am I doing?” he asked himself. 
It was long past midnight, and Hem- 
ming, the man of action, was in posses- 
sion of the field. It was useless to per- 
sist, pure folly to enter the lists against 
such an antagonist. Then in full flood 
his courage returned upon him. “She 
promised, and I will have it so,” he said, 
aloud. He let down the cab window. 
“Hurry!” he shouted to the driver. 


Challoner walked straight to the se- 
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cluded divan where Miss Law and Hem- 
ming were seated: he put out his arm 
with stiff formality. 

“] think this is our turn,” he said, 
Hemming, stupefied, 
stared at Challoner; he would have 
spoken, protested, stormed. But Miss 
Law gave him no opportunity; she rose 
and accepted Challoner’s arm. 

“Our turn,” repeated Challoner, bow- 
ing to Hemming; a glorious sense of 
exhilaration possessed him as he walked 


and stood waiting. 


away with his prize. 

“To not talk so loud,” whispered Eve- 
lyn. “People are looking at us. And 
put your tie straight—that is it.” 

“T thought there was a conservatory 
opening off here.” 

“The next room.” 

The conservatory was unoccupied, and 
over by the fountain they would be en- 
tirely unobserved. Challoner confronted 
Miss Law, and his eyes shone. 

“T want you,” he said. “I want you.” 

Evelyn drew back by the merest 
fraction of an inch. “ Wait a moment,” 
she said. 

“ Well ?” 

“Have you heard about—about Bruce 
Fordham ?” 

“No: what is it?” 

“There was a motor-car accident at 
Cheriton this afternoon, and Mr. Ford- 
ham was killed—instantly, I believe.” 

“This is true—you are quite certain?” 

“Mr. Hemming told me; he helped 
carry him into the club-house.” 

Challoner drew a long breath. “ What 
do you expect me to say?” he asked, 
bluntly. “I can’t pretend to any par- 
ticular sorriness.” 

“ There is nothing, then, that you ought 
in honor to say—or do?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Evelyn moved nearer to him by that 
same fraction of an inch. “ Mrs. Ford- 
ham sailed on the Draconic at four o’clock 
to-day, just too late to hear the news 
of the accident. The steamer has no 
wireless apparatus, and there were no 
means of communicating with her.” 

“Yes; I knew that she was going.” 
Challoner’s voice died in his throat; his 
knees smote together as though he had 
just opened his eyes to behold an abyss 
at his feet. Even as he looked the 
gulf had closed and it was solid ground 


BYSTANDER. 








But the pit had yawned there, 
and the horror of the sight was still full 
upon him. 

“T knew that she was going,” he re- 
peated, mechanically. His head was 
swimming; he realized that he had not 
eaten a mouthful since early morning, 
and the shock had momentarily stunned 
him. Now that consciousness was re- 
turning, he felt physically faint. He set 
his teeth and felt for the chair-back 
behind him. Suddenly the stars over- 
head and the girl’s white face went out 
like a matech-light in a draught; he held 
on to the chair with all his strength 
and waited. Now at last he seemed to be 
turning the corner; he opened his eyes 
and saw Evelyn looking at him anxiously. 

“ Are you ill?” she asked. 

“ Nothing of consequence. If I could 
sit down for a moment or two—” 

Evelyn pulled forward the chair and 
Challoner sat down. Forgetful of the 
immaculateness of her white gown, she 
knelt on the dusty floor at his side. He 
put out his hand, as though seeking hers, 
and she gave it to him unhesitatingly. 

“You see, I still want you,” he began, 
slowly. “And, thank God, I would al- 
ways have the right to think that, even 
if I had never been able to speak it aloud. 
Fordham, who knows now, will bear me 
out. Yet I ought to remember, and I 
do, that I am only Hugh Challoner—a 
failure, a bit of human driftwood, the 
bystander—” 

“Don’t!” she interrupted, hotly. “ No- 
body, not even you yourself, shall say 


again. 


such words.” 

“No,” he said, and his hand tightened 
upon hers. “ Say rather that I am a king 
who has come into his kingdom. But the 
faith that could work such a miracle—” 

“Not even faith could have accom- 
plished the impossible. The material 
must have been there, for I couldn’t have 
fashioned my hero out of common clay. 
He wouldn’t have known himself.” 

“ He doesn’t now.” 

“Then, foolish man, you will simply 
have to accept the opinion of one who 
does know. Who but a hero who be- 
lieved in himself would. have had the au- 
dacity to cut out a prize under the guns 
of an enemy’s battery? Are you aware 
that at the moment of your arrival Mr. 
Hemming had made me a proposal of 
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marriage? I believe that he preserved 
no secrecy as to his intentions, and so 
I feel at liberty to publish them. A 
proposal of marriage, sir.” 

“ And what was your answer ?” 

“You came and carried me off before 
I had time to make it.” 

“ What would it have been ?” 

“My dear Mr. Challoner, this is not 
Mr. Hemming’s affair that we are con- 
sidering, but your own. Let us settle one 
thing at a time.” 

Challoner flushed. “I thought that I— 
that we—” he faltered. 

“What subtle creatures men are! 
Now to the simple mind of a woman 
there are several obscure points that 
ought to be cleared up before we go any 
further. Let me state the case. Enter, 
upon a serious téte-a-téte, an impetuous 
youth— What an unmannerly interrup- 
tion! The lady is whisked off as un- 
ceremoniously as though she were a 
Sabine damsel; she is transported to a 
dusty and, I fear, an earwiggy conserva- 

~ 


tory, and there kept a prisoner, deprived 
even of her supper. The only explana- 
tion vouchsafed her is the enigmatic, ‘I 
want you, I want you.’ What is it, in 
plain terms, m’sieu, that you do want ?” 

“ You.” 

“Perfectly. But why?” 

“ Because—” 

“ A woman’s reason; I require a man’s 
justification.” 

An overpowering light irradiated the 
dim recesses of Challoner’s disordered 
brain. He took Miss Law in his arms and 
whispered in her ear. 

“That,” said the lady, releasing her- 
self, “is what I had understood all along, 
but no woman could be expected to be- 
lieve it until she had heard it for herself.” 

There was a little pause. 

“Do you understand now,” asked 
Evelyn, “why you couldn’t—the other 
one, you know—” 

“You were quite right,” answered 
Challoner, gravely. “The explanation is 
the simplest one possible.” 


Serpent 


BY ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON 


HOU, clad in the moon’s silver gleaming, 
T And kissed with the cold of the earth, 
With voice that has mingled dark meaning 
In the song of the stream at its birth, 


Whose creeping at evening and morning 
Gives unto the crushed leaf a cry. 
The lightning’s flash weaves a swift warning 


Of thy venomous form slipping by. 


Despair of the downtrodden grasses; 
Lithe sinuous dread of the path; 
Dark foe of the swift foot that passes; 

All nature’s concentrated wrath. 


Thine eyes are the opal’s dull flaming, 
Specked ghost of the branches above; 
Vine, flower,—thou gleam beyond naming; 

Thou hate in the colors of love. 
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Warren Hastings’s own Account of 





his Impeachment 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT 


Edited by S. ARTHUR STRONG 


URKE and Warren Hastings stand 
B out in English history as the two 

most complete and imposing em- 
bodiments of opposite principles of pol- 
ities —the principle of morality, the 
principle, in short, that the state has a 
conscience like any Non-conformist; and 
the opposite persuasion that statecraft is 
the application and balance of forces 
that are more akin to natural causes 
than to the specifically human impulses 
and emotions—forces which it is pos- 
sible to adjust within limits, but impos- 
sible to initiate or to destroy. 

Recent events have disclosed once more 
and excited the old antagonism of ideal 
and outlook which is summed up and 
symbolized in Hastings and Burke. Are 
we to think first of humanity or of our- 
selves? Burke as a practical influence 
is remembered for what he might have 
prevented in America, for what he fruit- 
lessly endeavored to fortify and restore 
in France, and lastly in the present case 
for the attempt to discredit and destroy 
one of the greatest constructive powers 
in English history. And if politicians 
of this stamp loom large in English his- 
tory, that is mainly due to the accidental 
fact that the custom of government by 
debate tends to exalt the talker, and the 
historians naturally follow suit. Now 
and then a discordant note makes itself 
heard; but the exceptions are not more 
than suffice to prove the rule. To em- 
ploy Mr. Gladstone’s contrast, the voice 
of Metternich has certainly been less 
audible than the bark without bite, the 
tres bien of Lord John Russell. If only 
for its rarity the following utterance of 
D’Israeli is worth preserving; but it is 
in the strange tongue of the alien who 
from without saw most of the game: “I 
have had some experience of public life, 





and during that time I have seen a great 
deal done and more pretended by what 
are called ‘moral’ means; and, being 
naturally of a thoughtful temperament, 
I have been induced to analyze what 
moral means are. I will tell you what 
I have found them to consist of. I have 
found them to consist of three qualities— 
enormous lying, inexhaustible boasting, 
intense selfishness.” 

The impeachment of Warren Hastings 
has been illuminated by genius, and it 
has not suffered either in tone or in bulk 
for the absence of competing partialities, 
There is no occasion to reenter the ground 
of details well known through the gossip 
of Miss Burney and the grandiose pic- 
ture of Macaulay. But the letter here 
for the first time published introduces a 
note that it is not so easy to catch for 
the echoes of the orators and the dis- 
putations of their backers. We have the 
celebrated performances of Burke and 
Sheridan judged at the time by Hastings 
himself. What he says of Sheridan is 
instructive over against the view of Pitt, 
who, it is needless to say, dragged the 
ancients into comparison, and of Burke, 
who pronounced Sheridan’s to be “the 
true style, something between poetry and 
prose, but better than either”; though, 
with due deference to those who in the 
eighteenth century talked about Greek 
more fluently than they read it, nothing 
can be conceived less like, for exam- 
ple, Demosthenes than the true style as 
here guaranteed. 

The letter is addressed to Thompson, 
who had been secretary to Hastings in 
India, where he remamed during the 
seven years of the trial for the purpose 
of collecting petitions in favor of Has- 
tings from the natives. It is preserved 
at Nottell Priory among the papers of 
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Lord St. Oswald, by whose permission 
it is printed here: 


BeauMont LopGe i7th July 1788. 

My DEAR THOMPSON 

Your letters of the 18th of Decr. & 
12th February have freed me from a 
great deal of painful anxiety on your 
account, & afforded me much satisfac- 
tion, though not unmixed, on my own. 
I am not oversanguine; and if the Rod- 
ney, wch I understand is to be the last 
Dispatch from Bengal of the Season, 
should disappoint me of the expected 
Testimonials, I am prepared for the Dis- 
appointment. I shall less feel its effect 
on my present Interests than the Base- 
ness or Indifference of those to whom 
I shal] impute it; as the greatest Benefits 
which I can derive from the successful 
termination of this Commission will af- 
fect me less (I think so, and am almost 
sure that it will) than that I shall owe 
it to the extended & uninfluenced attach- 
ment of a generous People, and primari- 
ly to the enthusiastic activity of genuine 
Friendship. To you, my dear Thomp- 
son, I acknowledge this obligation, what- 
ever may have been the concluding events 
of your Exertions. I approve the caution 
of Lord Cornwallis. I try to suspend 
my Judgment on the conduct of Mr 
Shore: but I cannot think with temper 
of the meanness of Jonathan Duncan, 
or the unmerited discountenance of the 
Zemidarry Collectors. I suspect the 
cause of Prannkiston’s Coldness, but no 
cause can acquit him. I almost suspect 
that the govt will not have chosen to 
be the channel of conveying ye Deeds, 
when they were presented. Bayed deed.* 

After all what have I to do with these 
external memorials? I am what I am, 
whether the whole Universe combine to 
applaud or to condemn me. And though 
the most complete acquittal should close 
ye present Trial, my Reputation will still 
be blasted by Writers yet unborn, and 
will continue to be so as long as the 
Events which are connected with it are 
deemed to deserve their place in the His- 
tory of this Country. 

Take the following Epitome of the 
trial to its latest Period. It com- 
menced on the 13th of February. On 


*This is a Persian phrase, It may be 
translated “one must be on the lookout.” 


the 29th it was adjourned to the 10th 
of April. This is (I am told) the 
first Instance in the history of Eng- 
lish Jurisprudence of an Adjournment of 
a Criminal Trial; and I am also told 
that the three last Days of this Adjourn- 
ment were given as an Accommodation 
to such of the Lords and managers as 
indispensably required them for their at- 
tendance at Newmarket. 

On the 10th of April the Court met, 
and on the 13th of last month adjourned 
a second Time for an indefinite period, 
which cannot be well shorter than six 
months. Thirty-five are the number of 
sittings. The Prosecution alone has gone 
no further than to the close of two articles 
of the charge, which consists altogether 
of twenty. They talk of going through 
one more, that entitled Presents: but I 
do not believe it; for it is not the In- 
terest of the managers to let the Trial 
come to an End, nor perhaps does the 
ministry wish it. I know not why. Of 
the 35 days thus employed 13 were wholly 
consumed in long speeches, 4 by Mr 
Burke in the genl. opening, 2 by Messrs 
Fox and Gray in the opening of the 
Benares charge, 1 by Mr Anstruther in 
the close of it, 2 by Adam & Pelham in 
ye opening of the Begum charge and four 
by Mr Sheridan in closing it :—besides 
occasional Harangues of considerable 
length in the intermediate Process. Of 
these I will send you copies; though I 
think you will never bear to read them. 
I cannot yet send them. I have not yet 
seen the last myself. People admire this 
as a perfect model of Eloquence. Many 
think it turgid nonsense, and much of it if 
fairly reduced to writing certainly is so. 
If my Judgment of it may be trusted, 
it consisted of impudent assertions of 
facts which were not in proof; dull, dry 
& fallacious applications of the Evidence, 
which he magnified, and suppressed, as 
either served his purpose; of some Wit, 
but much more buffoonery; of gross In- 
vective, & foul Language throughout; 
many flights of fine Imagination; much 
Bombast, & even unintelligible Declama- 
tion; and Patches of highly wrought 
Oratory, evidently got by heart, & of per- 
fect Composition had it borne any just 
Relation to the subject. I can truly 
assure you that a few pages of the Spec- 
tator, a few Extracts from Sterne’s Sentl 
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Journey, or scraps from Bouffon, inserted 
at proper Intervals between the applica 
tion of th 
compound just such a Speech as the best 
part of Sheridan’s. Would you know the 
all the 


Evidence to ye charge, wd 


general character of oratory that 


EDMUND BURKE 


From the portrait by Romney 


has been exhibited on this occasion, take 
it in the following lines, of weh I take 
it for granted you will have the Context: 
and they are the finest that mortal Bard 
has ever sung, in this species of Poetry, 


since Poetry was invented. 
the Art 


With abuse to bespatter the foe, 
And shoot it 


“In vain have I studied 
like mud from a cart, 


With the true Ciceronian flow.” 


It was strange to hear a man after de- 
claiming against me as a monster much 
worse than Nero or Caligula (which he 
not only affirmed but attempted to prove) 
& roaring with fury at the 
enormities which I had committed, pass 
in the transition of a minute to sallies 


assumed 
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of pleasantry, put on the most comie ar- 
rangement of features, and convulse the 
assembly (1 sorry to it) with 
laughter, his associates and their parti- 


am say 
zans who sat behind him, always (as if 
by a signal given) first striking up the 

chorus. Sir 

EK. Impey’s visit to Luenow, 
the 
from 


Speaking of 


notwithstanding 
which he 
te nade d 


pe or, 


danger 
the pre 
( rorook- 
this 


con- 


ran 
rebellion in 
he called 
Chief 
which 


him, 
giddy Justice, a 
abundant 


mirth; and compared him in 


ceit excited 
his various excursions as they 
marked by the dates 
of the affidavits to Hamlet’s 
Ghost round the 
stage, and erying out Swear, 
the allusion 
with a grave declaration that, 
“he protested he was almost 
tempted to exclaim with the 
young prince in the play: 
Ha! art thou there, old True- 
penny?” Do not think that 
I exaggerate. What I have 
far as I ean 
trust to my memory, literally 
true: and true it is also that 
this Buffoonery met with its 
portion, and a_ large 
of applause. 


were 
running 


Swear: closing 


recited is, as 


one, 


In one of his purpuret pannt 
inserted after a declaration on 
the plea of State Necessity he 
had got by heart a few com- 
pliments to Ld. Heathfield, 

but his memory deserting he 
concluded it with a _ Bull. ad- 
mitted the plea in a case the 
Hero, like an Eagle on the 
summit of his rock crushed the shrubs 
which grew on its sides, with his Wings 
in the defence of her nest, being her- 
self unassailable. And to ridicule the 
idea of the Begum’s disaffection, and the 
rebellion excited by her influence, he 
called it a rebellion planned by two old 
women, headed by two eunuchs, & quelled 
by an affidavit. Such is modern elo- 
and there are thousands in this 
country who prefer Sheridan’s 
speech to the best orations of Tully or 
Demosthenes. In length and multitude 
of words it certainly went beyond all the 


him, 
He 
where 
seated 


quence, 
blessed 
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rn times, 

took up 
gether 

hours and 

ve minutes 

time: and 

n it 


shed (which 


wis 


is elegantly 
d emphati 
ly announced 


\ the st 


ive 
me 
ealous Friends 
lapped their 
ds to 
the 
of the 
into a 
The 


(except 


com 


tray 


Lough 

& Ld. 

Derby) behaved 
th great dig 
decorum 
attention 
assembly 

to which | have 
illuded consist- 











ed of the ladies 
who in virtue 


From the 


of their rank 
iS peeresses, & 
others of both sexes, who as the oceasional 
possessors of tickets (many of which were 
purchased at a dear rate) in number more 
than a medium of each 
day, eagerly crowded for admittance, & 
sat with patient expectation and atten- 


lion, 


thousand on a 


many from 7 in the morning till 
5 & 6 in the evening. 
Of the 


process has 


the 
of 
informed 


which 
made on the 
will be better 


impression past 
the 


| Vv 


minds 
public you 
others. 


I am assured that it is complete- 
ly for me. I 


know not. I have a most 
rooted contempt for my own countrymen, 
who not only bear to see the fundamental 
principles of the Law & Constitution 
openly violated to gratify the vengeance 
or policy of two factions in the govern- 
ment with the prosecution of an unpro- 


WARREN HASTINGS 


portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


tected individual, but make his sufferings 
the 
the argument of convivial discourse. 


! committed murder, or 


subject of their entertainment, and 
Had 
excited a rebel- 
lion in the kingdom, the court must have 
sat from day to day till it had pronounced 
my Verdict, and my life would have been 
the forfeit of my guilt. Yet on a charge, 
the court have the power 
to affix the sentence of death, I have al- 


to which not 


and 
by the rule of three, with an allowance 


ready undergone a trial of one year, 


of the same time for my defence as is 
up the 
more remain 


taken in prosecution, nineteen 
for the close of it. 
The law of England presumes every man, 
however arraigned, to be innocent, until 
he is proved to be guilty, and places 


under the protection of its courts even the 


years 











RICHARD 


BRINSLEY 


SHERIDAN 


From the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


most atrocious criminals that are brought 
before them. Yet the Court before which 
I have stood has permitted such foul in- 
vectives as would be worse than death 
to many minds to be uttered in its pres- 
ence unreproved against me, even before 
a single witness was called, or the charge 
opened to show what I had done to de- 
serve it. Every witness, but two gentle- 
men who were thought ‘too irritable for 
that species of provocation, was abused 
if he gave testimony in my favour, & 
blazoned with panegyric if his evidence 
tended to criminate me. My counsel had 


their share of invective, and if they were 
provoked to repel it were called to order, 
& intimations were privately given me 
that the Lords were much displeased at 


their intemperance. I am assured that 
if an advocate at the Old Bailey was to 
keep back any evidence which he knew 
would prove favourable to the prisoner, 
he would be deemed infamous by others 
of his profession. But the Managers of 
this prosecution have sent for every man 
that they thought capable of giving in- 
formation upon the various matters of 
the charge, examined them in_ secret, 
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treated such as would bear it with men 
aces, & almost with outrage, set down in 
the what could be used 
against suppressing whatever was 
deposed in my favour; and such of these 
called 


minutes only 


me, 


only were for examination: before 
the court as they knew would give testi 

ony against me, or whose testimony 
they could pervert to that construction, 


or whom they could intimidate, as in the 
Middleton, and make his embar 
assment an 


ease of 


argument of my guilt. 
Others either were not summoned at all, 
r summoned to attend, but never ealled. 
But into a 
shall 
f I 


am ever put upon my defence, I think 


I have imperceptibly got 
field of 
quit it with one conclusion, which, 


boundless observation, & 


that if any friend 
to a 
similar trial, I shall advise him to plead 
suilty to the charge, to avoid the torture 
of the 


) give to my judge ae 
of mine shall be hereafter brought 


process ,; since the worst punish 


ment that the Court can inflict upon him 


if will fall short of that which he must 
‘ suffer to obtain his acquittal; and to 
sign that reason for his motive. The 

world, frivolous as the English world is, 

will know it to be true, & the infamy 


which should attend the sentence will re- 
coil on the accusers, not with much credit 
reflected on the judges. 

What would poor Coote have suffered, 
had he lived to have been placed where 
I have been? The three first days would 
have killed him. I the 
trial, as I hope I possess that within me 





have sustained 


which would support me with equal for- 
titude under any bodily torture, if the 
managers should require, and the Lords 
permit it. But I owe no acknowledgment 
for this to those who have put my pa 
tience to such a proof, nor are my wrongs 
the for my myself 
superior to them. I told you, Thompson, 
before my trial commenced that my ac- 
cusers should not triumph over me. They 
have yet no cause, nor shall they. There 
is one only way in which they can make 


less having shown 
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the effects of 
persecution on Mrs H.’s health, which 
been for some time very languid, and 


sutfer, and that is by 


spirits less firm than they were. 
I am satisfied, my dear friend, with all 
that you have done, nor ean | 


suggest 


a single point which remains to be done. 
I had the pleasure of seeing Mr Anstey 


n town about two months ago. He was 
hen well. 

Mrs Hastings desires to be kindly re 
to I hope you continue 
Happily for you the French 
feebl 
ministration, and intestine troubles, 


membered you. 


in peace, 


with a despised monarch, a ad 
ar 
im- 


nie diately, « ither to embarrass our affairs, 


unable to take any active measures 
or retrieve their own. But their pompous 
his 
hear of his ir- 


reception of Tippoo’s Embassadors, 
precipitaney (if what we 
ruption into the Mar. frontier is true) 
the of their influence in Holland, 
which is not yet quite irrecoverable, all 
together indicate and require that they 
should begin speedily to exert themselves. 
If they do, 
virtue to despise the narrow policy of 


will your governour have the 


this country, and act from his own judg- 
of what will be to its 
interests in India. I hope he will. If 
he does not, woe to him, and to you all! 
Adieu, my dear friend. I have written 
you nothing: for I have nothing to write. 
As to what relates to myself, the little 
epitome of it which I have given you will 
in full detail thousand 
printed documents. By the blessing of 
God I have one quality of a public char- 
acter, that my history may be read in a 


ment necessary 


receive from a 


Nation’s eyes, and almost in the eyes of 
all Europe; for abusive 
pamphlets against me in France, as 
virulently as in England; and many that 
justify me in both countries do it upon 
the assumption of unreal facts, of 
principles which I do not avow. 


people write 


or 
I am ever, my dear Thompson, 


Your most affectionate friend 
Warren Hastinas. 




















An Encore 


BY 


CCORDING to Old Chester, to be 
A romantie was just one shade less 
reprehensible than to put on airs. 
Captain Alfred Price, in all his seventy 
years, had never been guilty of airs, but 
certainly he had something to answer for 
in the way of romance. 

However, in the days when we children 
used to see him pounding up the street 
from the post-office, reading, as he walked, 
a newspaper held at arm’s length in front 
of him, he was far enough from romance. 
Ile was seventy years old, he weighed 
over two hundred pounds, his big head 
was covered with a shock of grizzled red 
hair; his pleasures consisted in polishing 
his old sextant and playing on a small 
As to his vices, it 
was no secret that he kept a fat black 
hottle in the chimney-closet in his own 
added to this, he 


mouth-harmonicon. 


room; swore strange 


oaths about his grandmother’s nightcap. 
“He used to blaspheme,” 


his daughter- 
said, ‘Not in my 
So now he 
just says this foolish thing about a night- 
eap.” Mrs. Drayton said that this reform 
would be one of the jewels in Mrs. Cyrus 
Price’s crown; and added that she prayed 
that some day the Captain would give up 
tobacco and rum. “I am a poor, feeble 
said Mrs. Drayton; “I cannot 
for my fellow active 
But I give my prayers.” 
However, neither Mrs. Drayton’s prayers 
nor Mrs. Cyrus’s active mission-work had 
done more than mitigate the blasphemy; 
the “rum” (which was good Mononga- 
hela whiskey) was still on hand; and as 
for tobacco, except when sleeping, eating, 
playing on his 


“best: J 
you 


in-law said, 


presence, if please !’ 


creature,” 
do much 
mission-work. 


men in 


harmonicon, or dozing 
through one of Dr. Lavendar’s sermons, 
the Captain smoked every moment, the 
ashes of his pipe or cigar falling un- 
heeded on a vast and wrinkled expanse 
of waistcoat. 

No; he not a romantic object. 
But we girls, watching him stump past 


was 
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the schoolroom window to the post-office, 
used to whisper to each other, “ Just 
think! he eloped.” 

There was romance for you! 

To be sure, the elopement had not quite 
come off, but, except for the very end, it 
was all as perfect as a Indeed, 
the failure at the end made it all the 
better : parents, broken hearts, 
only, the worst of it was, the hearts did 
not stay broken! 
somebody 


story. 
angry 


He went and married 
did she. You 
would have supposed she would have died. 
I am sure, in her place, any one of us 
would have died. And Lydia 
Wright said, “ How could a young lady 
die for a young gentleman with ashes all 
over his waistcoat ?’”’ 

Alfred Price fell in 
love with Miss Letty Morris, he was not 
indifferent to his waistcoat, nor did he 
weigh two hundred pounds. He was 
slender and ruddy-cheeked, with tossing 
red-brown curls. If he swore, it was not 
by his grandmother nor her nighteap; 
if he drank, it was hard cider (which can 
often accomplish as much as “ rum”); 
if he smoked, it was in secret, behind the 
stable. He wore a stock, and (on Sunday) 
a ruffled shirt; a high-waisted coat with 
two brass buttons behind, and very tight 
pantaloons. At that time he attended 
the Seminary for Youths in Upper Ches- 
ter. 


else; and so 


yet, as 


However, when 


Upper Chester was then, as in our 
time, the seat of learning in the township, 
the Female Academy being there, too. 
Both were boarding-schools, but the young 
people came home to spend Sunday; and 
their weekly returns, all together in the 
stage, were responsible for more than one 
Old Chester match. .. . 

“The air,” says Miss, sniffing genteelly 
as the coach jolts past the blossoming 
May orchards, “is most agreeably per- 
fumed. And how fair is the prospect 
from this hilltop!” 

“Fair indeed!” responded her compan- 
ion, staring boldly. 
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Miss bridles and bites her lip. 

“J was not observing the landscape, 
the other explains, carefully. 

In those days (Miss Letty was born in 
1804, and was eighteen when she and the 


ruddy Alfred sat on the back seat of the 


the 
of Old Chester youth was more elegant 
We, who went to Miss 


Bailey’s school, were sad degenerates in 


oach)—in those days conversation 


than in our time. 


language; at 
When Lydia 
what 
Ellen 


she, is 


and 
east so our elders told us. 
Wright “Oh 
snow-storm!” dear 
“ Lydia,” 
anything ‘ awe ’-inspiring 
of the elements ?” 

‘No, ’m,” 

“The ~ a 


*your 


the way of manners 


said, my, awful 


Miss 


said 


an 
was dis- 
pleased. there 


in this display 


faltered poor Lydia. 
Miss gravely, 
that the storm is 
falsehood. I do not 
my dear, that you intentionally 


said Bailey, 


statement * aw- 
ul’ is a suppose, 
told an 
But an 
exaggeration, though not perhaps a false- 
hood, is unladylike, and should be avoided 
by persons of refinement.” Just here the 
what would Miss Ellen 
say if she could hear 
Lydia’s Lydia, just home from college, 
remark But no: Miss Ellen’s precepts 
shall protect these pages. 

But in 


untruth; it was an exagee ration. 


que stion arises: 


(now in heaven) 


the days when 
out of the 
Alfred murmured that the 
fair indeed, conversation was 
And it was still dee- 
orous even when it got beyond the coach 
period and where Old 
Chester take At first 
it was young Old Chester which giggled. 
Later old Old Chester made some com- 
ments; it was then that Alfred’s mother 
mentioned the matter to Alfred’s father. 
“He is young, and, of course, foolish,” 
Mrs. Price explained. And Mr. Price 
said that though folly was incidental to 
Alfred’s years, it must be checked. 

“ Just check it.” said Mr. Price. 

Then Miss Letty’s mother awoke to the 
situation, and said, “Fy, fy, Letitia! 
let me hear no more of this foolishness.” 


Letty Morris 


looked window, 


coach and 


voung pros- 
pect was 


perfectly correct. 
reached a point 


began to notice. 


So it was that these two young persons 
were plunged in grief. 
of thwarted love! 
did 


Their conversation, though no doubt as 


Oh, glorious grief 
When they met now, 


they not talk of the landscape. 


genteel as before, was all of broken 
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hear But again Letty’s mother found 
out, and went in wrath to call on Alfred’s 
family. It decided between 
that the young man should be 
from 


was them 


sent away 
the 
father. To protect my daughter,” says 
Mrs. Morris. 
But Alfred 
0 G87. « « « lt 
was a 


home. “To save him,” says 


and had 


December ; 


Le tty 
was in 


something 
there 
snow-storm—a storm which Lydia 
Wright would certainly have called “ aw- 
ful”; but it did not interfere with true 
love; these two children met in the grave 
Al- 
twinkling through 
the flakes, as he threaded his way across 
the hillside the 
found Letty inside 
standing black 
The chatter- 
ing with cold and fright, kept plucking 
at the girl’s pelisse to hurry her; but 
once Alfred was at her side, Letty was 
indifferent As for 
Alfred, he think 


of them. 


yard to swear undying constancy. 
fred’s lantern came 
among 
just 
her 
under a tulip-tree. 


tombstones, and 
the 


serving-woman 


entrance, 
with 


hnegress, 


to storm and ghosts. 
was too cast down to 

“ Letty, they will part us.” 

“ No, my dear Alfred, no!” 

“Yes. Yes, they will. 
were only mine!” 

Miss Letty sighed. 

“Will you be true to me, Letty? I 
am to go 
to be 
for 


Oh, if you 


on a sailing-vessel to China, 


gone two years. Will you wait 
me ?” 

Letty gave a little cry; two years! Her 
black woman twitched her sleeve. 

“ Miss Let, it’s gittin’ cole, honey.” 

“ (Don’t, Flora.)—Alfred, 
Oh, Alfred, that is an eternity. 
I should be—I should be twenty !” 

The lantern, set on a tombstone beside 
them, blinked in a snowy gust. Alfred 
covered his face with his hands,—he was 
shaken to his soul; the little, 
creature beside him thrilled at 
from behind those hands. 

“ Alfred,”—she said, faintly; then she 
hid her against his arm; “my 
dear Alfred, I will, if you desire it—fiy 
with you!” 


Alfred, 


and 


two years! 


Why, 


gay 
a sound 


face 


with a lifted his head 
stared at her. His slower mind had 
seen nothing but separation and despair; 
but the moment the word was said he 
was aflame. What! Would she? Could 
she? Adorable creature! 


gasp, 
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* Miss Let, my feet done get cole- 
(“ Flora, be still!)—Yes, Alfred, yes. 
I am thine.” 
“ But 
My 


The boy caught her in his arms. 

I am to be sent away on Monday! 
angel, could you—fly, to-morrow?” 

And Letty, her face still hidden against 
his shoulder, nodded. 

Then, while the shivering Flora stamp- 
ed, and beat her arms, and the lantern 
flared sizzled, Alfred made their 
plans, which were simple to the point of 
childishness. “ My own!” he said, when 
it was all arranged; then he held the 
lantern up and looked into her face, 
blushing and determined, with snowflakes 
gleaming on the curls that pushed out 
from under her big hood. “ You will 
meet me at the minister’s?” he said, pas- 
sionately. “ You will not fail me?” 

“T will not fail you!” she said; and 
laughed joyously; but the young man’s 
face was white. 

She kept her word; and with the as- 
sistance of Flora, romantic again when 
her feet were warm, all went as they 
planned. Clothes were packed, savings- 
banks opened, and a abstracted 
from the Price stable. 

“Tt is my intention,” said the youth, 
“to return to my father the value of the 
vehicle and nag, as soon as I can secure a 
position which will enable me to support 
my Letty in comfort and fashion.” 

On the night of the elopement the two 
children met at the minister’s house. 
(Yes, the very old Rectory to which we 
Old Chester children went every Satur- 
day afternoon to Dr. Lavendar’s Collect 
class. But of course there was no Dr. 
Lavendar there in those days.) 

Well; Alfred requested this minister to 
pronounce them man and wife; but he 
coughed and poked the fire. “I am of 
age,” Alfred insisted; “I am _ twenty- 
two.” Then Mr. Smith said he must go 
and put on his bands and _surplice 
first; and Alfred said, “If you please, 
sir.” And off went Mr. Smith—and 
sent a note to Alfred's father and 
Letty’s mother! 

We girls used to wonder what the 
lovers talked about while they waited for 
the traitor. Ellen Dale always said they 
were foolish to wait. “ Why didn’t they 
go right off?” said Ellen. “If 7 were 
going to elope, I shouldn’t bother to get 


and 


chaise 
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married. But, oh, think of how they 
felt when in walked those cruel parents!” 

The story was that they were torn weep- 
ing from each other’s arms; that Letty 
was sent to bed for two days on bread 
and water; that Alfred was packed off 
to Philadelphia the very next morning, 
and sailed in than a They 
did not see each other again. 

But the end of the story was not ro- 
mantie at all. Letty, although she crept 
about for a while in deep disgrace, and 
brooded upon death—that interesting im- 
possibility, so dear to youth,—married, 
if you please! when she was twenty, and 
went away to live. When Alfred came 
hack, seven years later, he got married, 
He married a Miss Barkley. He 
used to go away on long voyages, so per- 
haps he wasn’t really fond of her. We 
tried to think so, for we liked Cap- 
tain Price. 

In our day Captain Price was a wid- 
ower. He had given up the sea, and 
settled down to live in Old Chester; his 
son, Cyrus, lived with him, and his lan- 
guid daughter-in-law—a young lady of 
dominant feebleness, who ruled the two 
men with that most powerful domestic rod 
—foolish weakness. This combination in 
a woman will cause a mountain (a mas- 
culine mountain) to fly from its firm 
base; while kindness, justice, and good 
sense leave it upon unshaken foundations 
of selfishness. Mrs. Cyrus was a Goliath 
of silliness; when billowing black clouds 
heaped themselves in the west on a hot 
afternoon, she turned pale with appre- 
hension, and the Captain and Cyrus ran 
for four tumblers, into which they put 
the legs of her bed, where, cowering 
among the feathers, she lay cold with ° 
fear and perspiration. Every night the 
Captain screwed down all the windows 
on the lower floor; in the morning Cyrus 
pulled the serews out. Cyrus had a pretty 
taste in horseflesh, but Gussie cried so 
when he once bought a trotter that he 
had long ago resigned himself to a friend- 
ly beast of twenty-seven years, who could 
not go much out of a walk because he 
had string-halt in both hind legs. 

But one must not be too hard on Mrs. 
Cyrus. In the first place, she was not 
born in Old Chester. But, added to that, 
just think of her name! The effect of 
names upon character_is not considered 


less week. 


too. 





WHEN ALFRED PRICE FELL IN LOVE WITH MISS LETTY MORRIS 
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as it should be. If one is called Gussie 
for thirty years, it is almost impossible 
not to become gussie after a while. Mrs. 
Cyrus could not be Augusta; few women 
can; but it was easy to be gussie—irre- 
sponsible, silly, selfish. She had a vague, 
flat laugh, she ate a great deal of candy, 
and she was afraid of But one cannot 
catalogue Mrs. Cyrus’s fears. They were 
as the sands of the for number. 
And these two men were governed by 
them. Only when the secrets of all 
shall be revealed will it be un- 
derstood why a man loves a fool; but 
why he 


sea 


hearts 


obvious enough: 
Fear is the greatest power in the world; 
Gussie was afraid of thunder-storms, or 
what not; but the Captain and Cyrus 
were afraid of Gussie! A hint of tears 
in her pale eyes, and her husband would 
sigh with anxiety and Captain Price 
slip his pipe in his pocket and sneak out 
of the room. Doubtless Cyrus would 
often have been glad to follow him, but 
the old gentleman glared when his son 


obey Ss her is 


showed a desire for his company. 

“Want to come and smoke with me? 
Your granny was Murray!’—you're so- 
jering. You're first mate; you belong 
on the bridge in storms. I’m before the 
mast. Tend to your business!” 


‘ 


It was forty-eight years before Letty 
and Alfred saw each other again—or at 
least before persons calling themselves by 
those old names saw each other. Were 
they Letty and Alfred—this tousled, tan- 
gled, good-humored old man, ruddy and 
cowed, and this small, bright-eyed old 
lady, led about by a devoted daughter? 
Certainly these two persons bore no re- 
semblance to the boy and girl torn from 
each other’s arms that cold December 
night. Alfred had been mild and slow; 
Captain Price (except when his daughter- 
in-law raised her finger) was a pleasant 
old roaring lion. Letty had been a gay, 
high-spirited little creature, not as re- 
tiring, perhaps, as a young female should 
be, and certainly self-willed; Mrs. North 
was completely under the thumb of her 
daughter Mary. Not that “under the 
thumb ” means unhappiness; Mary North 
desired only her mother’s welfare, and 
lived fiereely for that single purpose. 
From mornitiv vurtil. nigit (and, indeed, 
until mornidbg again, toy she rose often 
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from her bed to see that there was no 
draught from the crack of the open win- 
dow), all through the twenty-four hours 
she was on duty. 

When this excellent daughter appeared 
in Old Chester and said she was going 
to hire a house, and bring her mother 
back to end her days in the home of her 
girlhood, Old Chester displayed a friendly 
interest; when she decided upon a house 
on Main Street, directly opposite Captain 
Price’s, it began to recall the romance 
of that thwarted elopement. 

“To you suppose she knows that story 
about old Alfred Price and her mother?” 
said Old Chester; and it looked sidewise 
at Miss North with polite curiosity. This 
was not altogether because of her moth- 
er’s romantic past, but because of her own 
manners and clothes. With painful ex- 
actness, Miss North endeavored to follow 
the fashion; but she looked as if articles 
of clothing had been thrown at her and 
some had stuck. As to her manners, Old 
Chester was divided. Mrs. Barkley said 
she hadn’t any. Dr. Lavendar said she 
was shy. But, as Mrs. Drayton said, 
that was just like Dr. Lavendar, always 
making exeuses for wrong -doing!— 
“ Which,” Mrs. Drayton, “is a 
strange thing for a minister to do. For 
my part, I cannot understand impolite- 
ness in a Christian female. But we must 
not judge,” Mrs. Drayton ended, with 
what Willy King called her “ holy look.” 
Without wishing to “judge,” it may be 
said that, in the matter of manners, Miss 
Mary North, palpitatingly anxious to be 
polite, told the truth. She said things 
that other people only thought. When 
Mrs. Willy King remarked that, though 
she did not pretend to be a good house- 
keeper, she had the backs of her pictures 
dusted every other day, Miss North, her 
chin trembling with shyness, said, with 
a panting smile: 

“That’s not good housekeeping; it’s 
foolish waste of time.” Which was 
very rude, of course—though Old Ches- 
ter was not as displeased as you might 
have supposed. 

While Miss North, timorous and truth- 
ful (and determined to be polite), was 
putting the house in order before send- 
ing for her mother, Old Chester invited 
her to tea, and asked her many questions 
about Letty and the late Mr. North. 


said 
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But nobody asked whether she knew that 
Captain Price, 
father;—at least 
Ellen’s girls ex- 
did 
not 
rolling the 
and pulling off his shabby 
elt hat. stood at the foot of the steps, 
roared out: “ Morning! Anything 
do Miss North, 
hanging window - curtains, 
full of her 
removed and 


her opposite neighbor, 
might 


that 


have been her 

the Miss 
it. Captain Price 
the 


went 


was way 
himself 


did 


pressed 
iot enlighten daughter he 
lave; but he 


street, big 


and 
1 « 


doors, 


in- 
he r 
head. 


came 


‘all for you?” 


shook 


tacks 


mouth tacks, 
Chen 
o the front door. 
“Do 
Captain Price removed. his pipe 
looked at it. 
I do, sometimes,” he 


sie the 
you smoke, sir?” 
from 
his mouth “Why! 
] beheve said. 

“T inquired,” said Miss North, smiling 
tremulously, her hands gripped hard to- 


his and 


gether, “ because, if you do, I will ask 
you to desist when passing our windows.” 

Captain Price dumbfounded 
that for a moment failed him. 
Then he said, meekly, “ Does your mother 
object to tobacco smoke, ma’am ¢” 

“Tt is injurious to all ladies’ throats,” 
Miss North, her 


and determined. 


was 


wi yrds 


said voice quivering 

“ Does your mother resemble you, mad- 
am?” said Captain Price, slowly. 

“Oh pretty. 
has my eyes, but that’s all.” 

“T didn’t mean in looks,” said the old 
man; “she did not look in the least 
like you; not in the least! I mean in 
her views ?” 


no! my mother is She 


“Her views? I don’t think my mother 
Miss North 
answered, hesitatingly; “I spare her all 
thought,” she ended, and her thin face 
bloomed suddenly with love. 

Old Chester rocked with the Captain’s 
report of his call; and Mrs. Cyrus told 
her husband that she only wished this 
lady would stop his father’s smoking. 

“ Just look at his ashes,” 
“T put saucers round everywhere to catch 
’em, but he shakes ’em off anywhere— 
right on the carpet! And if you say any- 
thing, he just says, ‘ Oh, they’ll keep the 
moths away!’ I worry so for fear he’ll 
set the house on fire.” 

Mrs. Cyrus was moved by Miss 
North’s active mission-work that the very 
next day she wandered across the street to 


has any particular views,” 


said Gussie; 


so 
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*] hope I'm not interrupting you,” 
she began, “ but I thought I'd just 
“Ves: Miss North; 


“but never mind; stay, if you want to.” 


you are,” said 


She tried to smile, but she looked at the 
duster which she had put down upon 
Mrs. Cyrus’s entrance. 

Gussie wavered as to whether to take 
offence, but decided not to;—at least not 


could make the remark which 
was buzzing in her small mind. It seemed 
strange, she said, that Mrs. North should 
come, not only to Old Chester, but right 
across the street from Captain Price! 

* Why?’ said Mary North, briefly. 

“ Why?” said Mrs. Cyrus, with faint 
animation. “ Why, don’t you know about 
your mother and my father-in-law ?”’ 

“ Your father-in-law / 
“Why, you know,” 
with her light cackle, “ 
a litthke romantic when she 
No doubt she has conquered it now. 


until she 


my mother ¢” 
said Mrs. Cyrus, 
your mother was 
young. 
But 
she tried to elope with my father-in-law.” 

“ What!” 

“ Oh, bygones should be bygones,” Mrs. 
Cyrus said, soothingly; “ forgive and for- 
get, you know. If there’s anything I can 
do to assist ma’am, I'll my 
husband and then she lounged 
away, leaving poor Mary North silent 
with indignation. But that night at tea 


was 


you, send 


over ;” 


Gussie said that she thought strong- 
minded ladies were very unladylike; 


“they say she’s strong-minded,” she add- 
ed, languidly. 

“Lady!” said the Captain. 
man-o’-war’s man in petticoats.” 


“She’s a 


Gussie giggled. 

‘She's as thin as a lath,” the Captain 
declared; “ if it hadn’t been for her face, 
I wouldn’t have known whether she was 
coming bow or stern on.” 

“1 think,” said Mrs. Cyrus, “ that that 
woman has some motive in bringing her 
mother back here; and right across the 
street, too!” 
“ What 


curious. 


motive?” said Cyrus, mildly 

But Augusta waited for conjugal pri- 
vacy to explain herself: “ Cyrus, I worry 
beeause I’m sure that 


so, woman thinks 
she can catch your father again.—Oh, 
just listen to that harmonicon down- 
stairs! It sets my teeth on edge!” 

Then Cyrus, the silent, servile first 


mate, broke out: “ Gussie, you’re a fool!” 
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And Augusta cried all night, and show- 
ed herself at the breakfast-table lantern- 
jawed and sunken-eyed; and her father- 
in-law judged it wise to sprinkle his cigar 
ashes behind the stable. 


The day that Mrs. North arrived in 
Old Chester, Mrs. Cyrus commanded the 
situation; she saw the daughte r get out of 
the stage, and hurry into the house for a 
chair so that the mother might descend 
more easily. She also saw a little, white- 
haired old lady take that opportunity to 
leap nimbly, and quite unaided, from the 
swinging step. 

“Now, mother!” expostulated Mary 
North, chair in hand, and_ breathless, 
“vou might have broken your limb! 
Here, take my arm.” 

Meekly, after her moment of freedom, 
the little lady put her hand on that gaunt 
arm, and tripped up the path and into the 
house, where, alas! Augusta Price lost 
sight of them. Yet even she, with all her 
disapproval of strong-minded ladies, must 
have admired the tenderness of the man- 
o’-war’s man. Miss North put her moth- 
er into a big chair, and hurried to bring 
a dish of curds. 

“T’m not hungry,” protested Mrs. 
North. 

“ Never mind. It will do you good.” 

With a sigh the little old lady ate the 
eurds, looking about her with curious 
eyes. “ Why, we’re right across the street 
from the old Price house!” she said. 

“Did you know them, mother?” de- 
manded Miss North. 

“Dear ‘me, yes,” said Mrs. North, 
twinkling; “why, I'd forgotten al) about 
it, but the eldest boby— Now, what was 
his name? Al—something. Alfred,—AIl- 
bert; no, Alfred. He was a beau of mine.” 

“Mother! I don’t think it’s refined to 
use such a word.” 

“Well, he wanted me to elope with 
him,” Mrs. North said, gayly; “if that 
isn’t being a beau, I don’t know what is. 
I haven’t thought of it for years.” 

“Tf you've finished your curds you 
must lie down,” said Miss North. 

“Oh, [ll just look about—’ 

“No; you are tired. You must lie 
down.” 

“Who is that stout old gentleman go- 
ing into the Price house?” Mrs. North 
said, lingering at the window. 
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“Qh, that’s your Alfred Price,” her 
daughter answered; and added that she 
hoped her mother would be pleased with 
the house. “ We have boarded so long, 
I think you'll enjoy a home of your own.” 

‘Indeed I shall!” eried Mrs. North, 
her eyes snapping with delight. “ Mary, 
I'll wash the breakfast dishes, as my 
mother used to do!” 

*“QOh no,” Mary North protested; “ it 
would tire you. I mean to take every care 
from your mind.” 

“ But,” Mrs. North pleaded, “ you have 
so much to do; and 

“Never mind about me,” said the 
daughter, earnestly; “you are my first 
consideration.” 

“ | know it, my dear,” said Mrs. North, 
meekly. And when Old Chester came to 
make its eall, one of the first things she 
said was that her Mary was such a good 
daughter. Miss North, her anxious face 
red with determination, bore out the as- 
sertion by constantly interrupting the 
conversation to bring a footstool, or shut 
a window, or put a shawl over her moth- 
er’s knees. “ My mother’s limb troubles 
her,” she explained to visitors (in point 
of modesty, Mary North did not leave her 
mother a leg to stand on); then she add- 
ed, breathlessly, with her tremulous smile, 
that she wished they would please not 
talk too much. “ Conversation tires her,” 
she explained. At which the little, pretty 
old lady opened and closed her hands, 
and protested that she was not tired at 
all. But the callers departed. As the 
door closed behind them, Mrs. North was 
ready to ery. 

“ Now, Mary, really!” she began. 

“ Mother, I don’t care! I don’t like to 
say things like that, though I’m sure I 
always try to say them politely. But to 
save you I would say anything!” 

“But I enjoy seeing people, and—” 

“Tt is had for you to be tired,” Mary 
said, her thin face quivering still with the 
effort she had made; “and they sha’n’t 
tire you while I am here to protect you.” 
And her protection never flagged. When 
Captain Price called, she asked him to 
please converse in a low tone, as noise 
was bad for her mother. “ He had been 
here a good while before I came in,” she 
defended herself to Mrs. North, after- 
wards; “and I’m sure I spoke politely.” 
The fact was, the day the Captain 
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came, Miss North was out, Her mother 
had seen him pounding up the street, and 
hurrying to the door, called out, gayly, 
in her little, old, piping voice, “ Alfred— 
Alfred Price!” 

The Captain turned and looked at her. 
There was just one moment’s pause; per- 
haps he tried to bridge the years, and to 
believe that it was Letty who spoke to 
him—Letty, whom he had last seen that 
wintry night, pale and weeping, in the 
slender green sheath of a fur-trimmed 
pelisse. If so, he gave it up; this 
plump, white-haired, bright-eyed old lady, 
in a wide-spreading, rustling black silk 
dre ss, Was not Le tty. It was Mrs. North. 

The Captain came across the street, 
waving his newspaper, and saying, “ So 
you've cast anchor in the old port, 
ma’am ?” 

“My daughter is not at home; do come 
in,” she said, smiling and nodding, Cap- 
tain Price hesitated; then he put his pipe 
in his pocket and followed her into the 
parlor. “Sit down,” she cried, gayly. 
“Well, Alfred!” 

“ Well—Mrs. North!” he said; and then 
they both laughed, and she began to ask 
questions: Who was dead? Who had so 
and so married? “ There are not many 
of us left,” she said. “The two Ferris 
girls and Theophilus Morrison and John- 
ny Gordon—he came to see me yesterday. 
And Matty Dilworth; she was younger 
than I,—oh, by ten years. She married 
the oldest Barkley boy, didn’t she? I hear 
he didn’t turn out well. You married his 
sister, didn’t you? Was it the oldest girl 
or the second sister ?” 

“Tt was the second—Jane. Yes, poor 
Jane. I lost her in fifty-five.” 

“You have children?” she said, sympa- 
thetically. 

“T’ve got a boy,” he said; “but he’s 
married.” 

“My girl has never married; she’s a 
good daughter,’—Mrs. North broke off 
with a nervous laugh; “ here she is, now!” 

Mary North, who had suddenly ap- 
peared in the doorway, gave a questioning 
sniff, and the Captain’s hand sought his 
guilty pocket; but Miss North only said: 
“Tlow do you do, sir? Now, mother, 
don’t talk too much and get tired.” She 
stopped and tried to smile, but the pain- 
ful color came into her face. “ And—if 
you please, Captain Price, will you speak 


in a low tone? Large, noisy persons ex- 
haust the oxygen in the air, and—” 

“ Mary!” cried poor Mrs. North: but 
the Captain, clutching his old felt hat, 
hegan to hoist himself up from the sofa, 
scattering ashes about as he did so. Mary 
North compressed her lips. 

“T tell my daughter-in-law they'll 
keep the moths away,” the old gentle- 
man said, sheepishly. 

“T use camphor,” said Miss North. 
“ Flora must bring a dust-pan.” 

“Flora?” Alfred Price said. “ Now, 
what’s my association with that name?” 

* She was our old cook,” Mrs. North ex- 
plained; “ this Flora is her daughter. But 
you never saw old Flora?” 

“Why, yes, I did,” the old man said, 
slowly. “Yes. I remember Flora. Well, 
good-by,—Mrs. North.” 

“ Good-by, Alfred. Come again,” she 
said, cheerfully. 

“ Mother, here’s your beef tea,” said a 
brie f voice. 

Alfred Price fled. He met his son just 
as he was entering his own house, and 
burst into a confidence: “Cy, my boy, 
come aft and splice the main - brace. 
Cyrus, what a female! She knocked me 
higher than Gilroy’s kite. And _ her 
mother was as sweet a girl as you ever 
saw!” He drew his son into a little, low- 
browed, dingy room at the end of the 
hall. Its grimy untidiness matched the 
old Captain’s clothes, but it was his 
one spot of refuge in his own house; 
here he could seatter his tobacco ashes 
ulmost unrebuked, and play on his har- 
monicon without seeing Gussie wince 
and draw in her breath; for Mrs. Cyrus 
rarely entered the “cabin.” “I worry 
so about its disorderliness that I won’t 
go in,” she used to say, in a resigned 
way. And the Captain accepted her de- 
cision with resignation of his own. 
“Crafts of your bottom can’t navigate in 
these waters,” he agreed, earnestly; and, 
indeed, the room was so cluttered with his 
belongings that voluminous hoop-skirts 
could not get steerageway. “ He has so 
much rubbish,” Gussie complained; but 
it was precious rubbish to the old man. 
His chest was behind the door; a blow- 
fish, stuffed and varnished, hung from 
the ceiling; two colored prints of the 
“Barque Letty M., 800 tons,” decorated 
the walls; his sextant, polished daily by 
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his big, clumsy hands, hung over the man- 
telpiece, on which were many dusty treas- 
ires—the mahogany spoke of an old steer- 
ng-wheel; a whale’s tooth; two Chinese 
fan of 


a conch she ll, 


restlers, in ivory ; a spreading 


nite coral; its beautiful 
red lip serving to hold a loose bunch of 
In tl 
door, and the Captain, pulling his son into 
Mrs. North, 


the key. 


Crovernor of 


rars, 


ie chimney-breast was a little 


the room after that call on 
ye wkets for 
the 
the Crovernor <¢ f 


her 


fumbled in_ his 
“ Here,” he 
North 


South 


said; (“ 


as 
Carolina said to 


Carolina) 


Cyrus, she gave 
ither beef tea 


But C 
enlightenment 


was to receive still further 


the 


yrus 
on subject of his op- 
ite neighbor: 

‘She ealled him in. I heard her, with 
‘ Alfred,’ she said, 
she oh, I worry 
He ought to be protected. He 


foolish. You 


' ‘ 
my own ears: come 


n. Cyrus, has designs; 
» about it! 


very old, and, of course, 


ougnt 
“Gussie, | 


to check it at once Ss 
don’t 
way about my father,” Cyrus began. 
‘You'll like it He'll go 
her to-morrow.” 
shouldn't 


like vou to talk that 


less later on. 
and set 
“Why 


morrow ¢ 


he fo and set he r to- 
and added a modest 


And 


his wife called his 


Cyrus said, 
bad word; which made Gussie cry. 
vet, in spite of what 
“blasphemy,” Cyrus began to be vaguely 
uncomfortable whenever he saw his father 
in his pocket and go 


across 


put his pipe 
the street, And as the winter brightened 
into spring, the Captain went quite often. 
So, for that matter, did other old friends 
of Mrs. North’s generation, who by and 
smile at each other, and 
“Well, Alfred and Letty are great 
For, because Captain Price 
lived right across the street, he went most 
of all. At least, that what Miss 
North said to herself with obvious com- 
until Mrs. Cyrus put her on 
the right track... . 

“What!” gasped Mary North. 


"> 


it’s impossible ! 


by began to 
say, 


friends!” 
was 
mon sense— 
“ But 

“Tt would be very unbecoming, consid- 
ering their years,” “but I 


worry so, because, you know, nothing is 
impossible when people are foolish; and 


said Gussie; 


of course, at their age, they are apt to 
be foolish.” 

So the seed was dropped. 
did often. Certainly 


Certainly he 


come very her 
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mother seemed very glad to see him. Cer- 
had talks. Mary 
North shivered with apprehension. But 
later that this 
suspicion strong enough 

find It was and the 
two ladies were sitting before a little fire. 


Mary 


ner ine 


tainly they very long 


it was not until a week 


Inis¢ rable grew 
words. after tea, 
North had wrapped a shawl about 
ther, and given her a footstool, and 
and then 
pulled it away, and opened and shut the 
the 


cor- 


nushed her chair nearer the fire, 


regulate 
the 


exhausted but alert. 


or door three times to 
Then she sat down in 


the sota, 


‘ there’s anything you want, mother, 
sure and tell me?” 
» my dear.” 
I'd better 
your limbs?” 
Oh no, indeed !” 
“ Mother, 


1 draught rr 


‘No, Marv: 


think another shaw] 


put 


are you sure you don’t feel 


and it wouldn’t hurt me 


nly trying you com- 
that, my dear; you 
good daughter. Mary, I 


would be nice if I made a eake. 


are a 
think it 
So many 
people eall, and 

“ Tl] make it to-morrow.” 

“Oh, [ll make it myself,” Mrs. North 
eagerly; “I'd really enjoy— 
Tire 


inde ed! 


protested, 
“ Mother! 

kitchen? No, 
North sighed. 


daughter 


yourself out in the 
Flora and I will 
Mrs. 
Her sighed too; then 
denly “Old 
comes here pretty often.” 

Mrs. North nodded, pleasantly. “ That 
daughter-in-law doesn’t half take care of 
him. His clothes are dreadfully shabby. 
There was a button off his coat to-day. 
And she’s a foolish creature.” 

“ Foolish? she’s an unladylike person !” 
cried Miss North, with so much feeling 
mother looked at her in mild 
“ And too,” said 
Mary North; “TI think married ladies are 
From association with 


sud- 


burst out: Captain Price 


that her 
astonishment. coarse, 
apt to be coarse. 
men, I suppose.” 

“What has she done?” demanded Mrs. 
North, much interested. 

“She hinted that he—that you—” 

“ Well?” 


“That he came here to—to see you.” 
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“ Well, who else would he come to see? 
Not you!” said her mother. 

“She hinted that he might want to—to 
marry you.” 

* Well, word! I knew she 
was a ridiculous creature, but really —!” 

Mary’s face softened with relief. “ Of 
course she is foolish; but 

“Poor Alfred! What has he ever done 

to have such a daughter-in-law? Mary, 
the Lord gives us our children; but Some- 
body Else gives us our in-laws!” 
“ Mother!” said Mary North, horrified, 
you do say such things! But really he 
oughtn’t to come so often. DVII—I’ll take 
you away from Old Chester rather than 
have him bother you.” 

“ Mary, you are just as foolish as his 
daughter-in-law,” said Mrs. North, im- 
patiently. 

And, 


heart sank. 


upon my 


somehow, poor Mary North’s 

Nor was she the only perturbed per- 
son in town that night. Mrs. Cyrus had 
a headache, so it was necessary for Cyrus 
to hold her han. and assure her that 
Willy King said a headache did not mean 
brain fever. 

“Willy King doesn’t know everything. 
If he had headaches like mine, he would- 
n’t be so sure. I am always worrying 
about things, and I believe my brain 
can’t stand it. And now I’ve got your 
father to worry about!” 

“ Better try and sleep, Gussie. 
some Kaliston on your head 
“ Kaliston! 
from worrying. 


I'll put 
Kaliston won’t keep me 

Oh, listen to that har- 
monicon !” 

“ Gussie, I’m sure he isn’t thinking of 
Mrs. North.” 

“Mrs. North is thinking of him, which 
is a great deal more dangerous. Cyrus, 
you must ask Dr. Lavendar to interfere.” 

As this was at least the twentieth as- 
sault upon poor Cyrus’s common sense, 
the citadel trembled. 

“Do go into brain 
fever before your eyes, just from worry?” 
Gussie demanded. “ 


you wish me to 
You must go!” 

“ Well, maybe, perhaps, to-morrow—” 

“ To-night—to-night,” said Augusta, 
faintly. 

And Cyrus surrendered. 

“Look under the bed before you go,” 
Gussie murmured. 

Cyrus looked. “ Nobody 


there,” he 
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said, reassuringly ; and went on tiptoe out 
of the darkened, cologne-scented room. 
But as he passed along the hall, and saw 
his father in his little cabin of a room, 
smoking placidly, and polishing his sex- 
tant with loving hands, Cyrus’s heart re- 
proached him. 

“ Tlow’s her 
called out. 

“Oh, better, I guess,” 
(“Tl be hanged if I 
Lavendar !”) 

“That’s good,” said the Captain, be- 
ginning to hoist himself up out of his 
chair. “Going out? Hold hard, and I'll 
2o ‘long. I want to call on Mrs. North.” 

Cyrus stiffened. “Cold night, sir,” he 
remonstrated. 

“* Your granny was Murray, and wore 
a black nighteap!’” said the Captain; 
“you are getting delicate in your old 
age, Cy.” He got up, and plunged into 
his coat, and tramped out, slamming the 
door heartily behind him;—for which, 
later, poor Cyrus got the credit. “ Where 
you bound ?” 

“ Oh—down-street,” said Cyrus, vague- 
ly. 


head, Cy?” the Captain 


said.— 
speak to Dr. 


Cyrus 


“ Sealed orders?” said the Captain, with 
never a bit of curiosity in his big, kind 
voice; and Cyrus felt as small as he was. 


But when he left the old 
North’s he was 
Maybe Gussie was right! 


man at Mrs. 
uneasy again. 

Women are 
keener about those things than men. And 
his uneasiness actually carried him to 
Dr. Lavendar’s study, where he tried to 
appear at ease by patting Danny. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Cyrus?’ 
said Dr. Lavendar, looking at him over 
(Dr. Lavendar, in his 
wicked old heart, always wanted to call 
this young man Cipher; but, so far, grace 
had been given him to withstand tempta- 
tion.) “ What’s wrong?” he said. 

And Cyrus, somehow, told his troubles. 

At first Dr. Lavendar chuckled; then 
he frownéd. “Gussie put you up to this, 
Cy—rus?” he said. 


door, 


his spectacles. 


“Well, my wife’s a woman,” Cyrus be- 
gan, “and they’re keener on such matters 
than men; and she said perhaps you 
would—would—” 

“ What?” Dr. Lavendar rapped on the 
table with the bow] of his pipe, so loudly 
that Danny opened one eye. “ Would 
what?” 
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“ Well,” Cyrus stammered, “ you know, 
Dr. Lavendar, as 
no fo 

“You needn’t finish it,” Dr. 
nterrupted, dry ly : 


Gussie says, ‘ there’s 
Lavendar 
“ |’ve heard it before. 
(Gussie didn’t say anything 
fool, did she?” Then he eyed Cyrus. 
‘Or a middle - aged ¢ I’ve 
middle-aged fools that could beat us old 
fellows hollow.” 

“QOh, but Mrs. North is 
middle age,” said Cyrus, earnestly. 

Dr. Lavendar shook his head. “ Well, 
well!” he “To think that Alfred 
Price should have such a And vet he is 


as I know!” 


about a young 


one seen 


far beyond 


said. 


as sensible a 

“Until “ But 
Gussie thought you’d better caution him. 
We at his time of life, 
to make 


man 
now,” Cyrus amended. 


don’t want him, 
a mistake.” 
“Tt’s much more to the point that | 
should caution not to 
Dr. Lavendar; 
the table again, 


“The Captain has no such idea 


make a mis- 
then he 


sharply. 


you 


take,” said and 
rapped on 
unless 
Gussie has given it to him. Cyrus, my 
advice to you is to go home and tell your 
wife not to be a goose. IT’ll tell her, if 
you want me to?” 
* Oh 


frightened. 


said Cyrus, very much 
“T’m afraid you’d hurt her 


no, no!” 


feelings.” 
“T’m afraid I should,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar. 


He was so plainly out of temper that 
Cyrus finally slunk off, uncomforted and 
afraid to meet Gussie’s eye, even under 


its bandage of a cologne-scented hand- 
kerchief, 

However, he had to meet it, and he 
tried to make the best of his own humilia- 
tion by saying that Dr. Lavendar 
shocked at such an idea. “He said 
father had always been so sensible; he 
didn’t believe he would think of such a 
dreadful thing. And neither do I, Gussie, 
honestly,” Cyrus said. 

“But Mrs. North isn’t sensible,” Gussie 
protested, “ and she’ll—” 

“Dr. Lavendar said ‘ there was no fool 
like a middle-aged fool,’ ” Cyrus agreed. 

“ Middle-aged! She’s as old as Methu- 
selah !” 

“That’s what I told him,” said Cyrus. 


was 


By the end of April Old Chester smiled. 
How could it help it? 
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Gussie worried so 
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that she took frequent occasion to point 


out possibilities; and after the first gasp 


of incredulity, could hear a faint 
echo of the giggles of forty-eight years 
Mary North heard it, and 


heart burned within her. 
“ Tt’s 


one 


he fore her 


got to stop,” she said to herself, 
passionately; “ | must speak to his son.” 

But her throat was dry at the thought. 
It seemed as if it would kill her to spe ak 
to a man on such a subject even to such 
a man as Cyrus. But, poor, shy tigress! 
would she not 
her pain and fright said 
North that if that old man kept 
her uncomfortable and 
spicuous, they would leave Old Chester! 


Mrs. North 


when Mary, in her strained and quiver- 


save her mother, what 
do? In 


to Mrs. 


on making 


she 
con: 


twinkled with amusement 
ing voice, began, but her jaw dropped at 
last words; Mary 
carrying her off at a day’s notice! 
little old trembled 
reassurances 5; but 


those was capable of 
The 
distressed 
Price 


lady with 


Captain con- 
tinued to eall. 
And that that 


this devoted daughter, after days of ex- 


was how it came about 


asperation and nights of anxiety, reached 


a point of tense determination. She 
would go and see the man’s son, and say 
that afternoon, as she stood before the 


swinging glass on her high bureau, 
1 


tying 
e tried to think 
She hoped God 

polite 
“for I must be polite,” she reminded her- 


her bonnet-strings, s 


what she would 


would 


say. 


give her words words; 


self desperately. When she started across 
the street her paisley shawl had slipped 
from that the point 
dragged on the flagstones; she had split 
her right glove up the back, and her bon- 
net was jolted over sidewise; but the thick 


one shoulder, sO 


Chantilly veil hid the quiver of her chin. 
her with effusion, and 
Mary, striving to be polite, smiled pain- 
fully, and said, 

“T don’t 
see your husband.” 


Gussie met 


want to see you; I want to 
Gussie tossed her head; but she made 
haste to eall Cyrus, who came shambling 


the hall the The 


parlor was dark; for though it was a day 


along from cabin. 
of sunshine and merry May wind, Gussie 
kept the shutters bowed, but Cyrus could 
see the pale intensity of his visitor’s face. 
There was a moment’s silence, broken by 
a distant harmonicon. 
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“Mr, Price,” said Mary North, with 
pale, courageous lips, “you must step 
your father.” 

Cyrus opened his weak mouth to ask 
an explanation, but Gussie rushed in. 

“You are quite right, ma’am. Cyrus 
worries so about it (of course we know 
what you refer to). And Cyrus says it 
ought to be checked immediately, to 
save the old gentleman!” 

‘You must stop him,” said Mary 
North, “ for my mother’s sake.” 

“ Well—” Cyrus began. 

“Tlave you cautioned your mother?” 
Gussie demanded. 

“Yes,” Miss North said, briefly. To 
talk to this woman of her mother made 
her wince, but it had to be done. “ Will 
you speak to your father, Mr. Price?” 

“Well, I—” 

“Of course he will!” Gussie broke in; 
“ Cyrus, he is in the cabin now.” 

“Well, to-morrow I Cyrus got up 
and sidled towards the door. “ Anyhow, 
I don’t believe he’s thinking of such 
a thing.” 

“Miss North,” said Gussie, rising “ J 
will do it.” 

“What, now?” faltered Mary North. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Cyrus, firmly. 

“Oh,” said Miss North, “I—I think 
I will go home. Gentlemen, when they 
are crossed, speak so—so earnestly.” 

Gussie nodded. The joy of action and 
of combat entered suddenly into her little 
soul; she never looked less vulgar than 
at that moment. Cyrus had disappeared. 

Mary North, white and trembling, hur- 
ried out. A wheezing strain from the 
harmonicon followed her into the May 
sunshine, then ended, abruptly ;—Mrs. 
Price had begun! On her own door-step 
Miss North stopped and listened, holding 
her breath for an outburst. . . . It came. 
A roar of laughter. Then silence. Mary 
North stood, motionless, in her own 
parlor; her shawl, hanging from one el- 
bow, trailed behind her; her other glove 
had split; her bonnet was blown back and 
over one ear; her heart was pounding in 
her throat. She was perfectly aware that 
she had done an unheard-of thing. 
“ But,” she said, aloud, “I'd do it again. 
I'd do anything to protect her. But I 
hope I was polite?” Then she thought 
how courageous Mrs. Cyrus was. “ She’s 
as brave as a lion!” said Mary North. 


Yet had Miss North been able to stand 
at the Captain’s door, she would have wit 
nessed cowardice. 

“Gussie, I wouldn't ery. Confound 
that female, coming over and stirring you 
up! Now don’t, Gussie! Why, I never 
thought of— Gussie, I wouldn’t ery 

“T have worried almost to death. Pro- 
promise !” 

“Oh, your granny was Mur Gussie, 
my dear, now don’t.” 

“Dr. Lavendar said you’d always been 
so sensible; he said he didn’t see how 
you could think of such a dreadful thing.” 

“What! Lavendar? I'll thank Laven- 
dar to mind his business!” Captain 
Price forgot Gussie; he spoke “ earnest- 
ly.” “ Dog-gone these people that pry 
into— Oh, now, Gussie, dow t!” 

“T’ve worried so awfully,” said Mrs 
Cyrus. “ Everybody is talking about you. 
And Dr. Lavendar is so—so angry about 
it; and now the daughter has charged on 
me as though it is my fault!—Of course, 
she is queer, but—” 

“Queer? she’s queer as Dick’s hat- 
band! Why do you listen to her? Gussie, 
such an idea never entered my head,—or 
Mrs. North’s cither.” 

“Oh yes, it has! Her daughter said 
that she had had to speak to her—” 

Captain Price, dumbfounded, forgot his 
fear and burst out: “ You’re a pack of 
fools, the whole eaboodle! I swear I—” 

“Qh, don’t blaspheme!” said Gussie, 
faintly, and staggered a little, so that 
all the Captain’s terror returned. If 
she fainted! 

“Hi, there, Cyrus! Come aft, will 
you? Gussie’s getting white around the 
gills—Cyrus!” 

Cyrus came, running, and between them 
they got the swooning Gussie to her 
room. - Afterwards, when Cyrus tiptoed 
down - stairs, he found the Captain at 
the cabin door. The old man beckoned 
mysteriously. 

“Cy, my boy, come in_ here;”— 
he hunted about in his pocket for the 
key of the cupboard ;—* Cyrus, I'll tell 
you what happened: that female across 
the street came in, and told poor Gus- 
sie some cock-and-bull story about 
her mother and me!” The Captain 
chuckled, and picked up his harmon- 
icon. “It seared the life out of Gus- 
sie,” he said; then, with sudden angry 
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ivily, * These people that poke their 
noses into other peopl *s business ought 
be thrashed. Well, I’m going over 
see Mrs. North.” And off he stump 
d. leaving Cyrus staring after him, 


pen-mouthed. 


If Mary North had been at home, she 
vould have met him with all the agonized 

urage of shyness and a good conscience. 
But she had fled out of the house, and 
lown along the River Road, to be alone 
and regain her self-control. 

The Captain, however, was not seeking 
Miss North. He opened the front door, 
id advancing to the foot of the stairs, 
illed up: “ Ahoy, there! Mrs. North!” 
Mrs. North came trotting out to an 
wer the summons. “ Why, Alfred!” she 
exclaimed, looking over the  banisters, 
‘when did you come in? I didn’t hear 

the bell ring. Dll come right down.” 

“Tt didn’t ring $I walked in,” said the 
Captain. And Mrs. North came down- 
tairs, perhaps a little stiffly, but as 
pretty an old lady as you ever saw. Her 
white curls lay against faintly pink 
cheeks, and her lace cap had a_ pink 
bow on it. But she looked anxious and 
uncomfortable. 

(“ Oh,” she was saying to herself, “ I do 
hope Mary’s out!)—Well, Alfred?” she 
said; but her voice was frightened. 

The Captain stumped along in front of 
her into the parlor, and motioned her to 
a seat. “ Mrs. North,” he said, his face 
red, his eve hard, “ 


have been poking their noses (of course 


some jack-donkey Ss 


they’re females) into our affairs; and 

“Oh, Alfred, isn’t it horrid in them?” 
said the old lady. 

“ Darn ’em!” said the Captain. 

“Tt makes me mad!” eried Mrs. North; 
then her spirit wavered. “ Mary is so 
foolish; she says she’ll—she’ll take m« 
away from Old Chester. I laughed at 
first, it was so foolish. But when she 
said that—oh dear!” 

“Well, but, my dear madam, say you 
won’t go. <Ain’t you skipper?” 

“No, I’m not,” she said, dolefully. 
“Mary brought me here, and she’ll take 
me away, if she thinks it best. Best for 
me, you know. Mary is a good daughter, 
Alfred. I don’t want you to think she 
isn’t. Sut she’s foolish. Unmarried 
women are apt to be foolish.” 
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The Captain thought of Gussi 
sighed. “ Well,” he said, with the sim 
ple candor of the sea, “I guess there 


», ana 


ain’t much difference in ’em, married 
or unmarried.” 

‘It’s the interference makes me mad,” 
Mrs. North declared, hotly. 

“Damn the whole crew!” said the 
Captain; and the old lady laughed ce 
lightedly. 

“Thank you, Alfred!” 

“My daughter-in-law is crying her 
eyes out,” the Captain sighed. 

“Teck!” said Mrs. North; “ Alfred, you 
have no sense. Let her cry. It’s good 
for her!” 

“Oh no,” said the Captain, shocked. 

“You're a perfect slave to her,” cried 
Mrs. North. 

“ No more than vou are to your daugh 
ter,” Captain Price defended himself; 
and Mrs. North sighed. 

“We are just real foolish, Alfred, to 
listen to ’em. As if we didn’t know what 
was good for us.” 

“People have interfered with us a 
good deal, first and last,” the Captain 
said, grimly. 

The faint color in Mrs. North’s cheeks 
suddenly deepened. “So they have,” sh¢ 
said. 

The Captain shook his head in a dis 
couraged way; he took his pipe out of 
his pocket and looked at it absent-minded 
ly. “T suppose I can stay at home, and 
let "em get over it?” 

“Stay at home? Why, you’d far bet 
ter—” 

“ What?” said the Captain, dolefully. 

“Come oftener!” cried the old lady. 
“ Let ’em get over it by getting used to it.” 

Captain Price looked doubtful. “ But 
how about your daughter ?” 

Mrs. North quailed. “TI forgot Mary,” 
she admitted. 

“T don’t bother you, coming to see you, 
do I?” the Captain said, anxiously. 

“Why, Alfred, I love to see you. If 
our children would just let us alone!” 

“First it was our parents,” said Cap- 
tain Price. He frowned heavily. “ Ac 
cording to other people, first we were too 
young to have sense; and now we’re too 
old.” He took out his worn old pouch, 
plugged some shag into his pipe, and 
struck a match under the mantelpiece. 
He sighed, with deep discouragement. 
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Mrs. North sighed too. Neither of 
them spoke for a moment; then the little 
old lady drew a quick breath and flashed 
a look at him; opened her lips; closed 
them with a snap; then regarded the toe 
of her slipper fixedly. The color flooded 
up to her soft white hair. 

The Captain, staring hopelessly, sud- 
denly blinked; then his honest red face 
slowly broadened into beaming astonish- 
ment and satisfaction. “ Mrs. North 

“Captain Price!” she parried, breath- 
ke ssly. 

“So long as our affectionate children 
have suggested it!” 

“ Suggested—what ?” 

“Let’s give ‘em something to crv 
about !” 

<¢ Alfre d!” 

“Look here: we are two old fools; so 
they say, anyway. Let’s live up to their 
opinion. Ill get a house for Cyrus and 
Gussie,—and your girl can live with ’em, 
if she wants to!” The Captain’s bitter- 
ness showed then. 

“She could live here,” murmured Mrs. 
North. 

“What do you say?” 

The little old lady laughed excitedly, 
and shook her head; the tears stood in 
her eyes. 

“Do you want to leave Old Chester?” 
the Captain demanded. 

- You know I don’t,” she said, sighing. 

“She’d take you away to-morrow,” he 
threatened, “ if she knew I had—I had—” 

“ She sha’n’t know it.” 

“Well, then, we’ve got to get spliced 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Alfred, no! I don’t believe Dr. 
Lavendar would—” 

“T’ll have no dealings with Lavendar,” 
the Captain said, with sudden stiffness ; 
“he’s like all the rest of ’em. Tl get a 
license in Upper Chester, and we’ll go to 
some parson there.” 

Mrs. North’s eyes snapped; “Oh, no, 
no!” she protested; but in another minute 
they were shaking hands on it. 

“Cyrus and Gussie can live by them- 
selves,” said the Captain, joyously, “ and 
T'll get that hold cleaned out; she’s 
kept the ports shut ever since she mar- 
ried Cyrus.” 

“ And [ll make a cake! And I'll take 
care of your clothes; you really are dread- 
fully shabby;” she turned him round to 


the light, and brushed off some ashes 
The Captain beamed. “ Poor Alfred! 
and there’s a button off! that daughter 
in-law of yours can’t sew any more than 
a cat (and she is a cat!). But I love to 
mend. Mary has saved me all that. She’s 
such a good daughter—poor Mary. But 
she’s unmarried, poor child.” 

However, it was not to-morrow. It was 
two or three days later that Dr. Lavendar 
and Danny, jogging along behind Goliath 
under the buttonwoods on the road to 
Upper Chester, were somewhat incon- 
venienced by the dust of a buggy that 
crawled up and down the hills just a little 
ahead. The hood of this buggy was up, 
upon which fact—it being a May morning 
of rollicking wind and sunshine—Dr 
Lavendar speculated to his companion: 
“ Daniel, the man in that vehicle is either 
blind and deaf, or else he has something 
on his conscience; in either case he won’t 
mind our dust, so we'll cut in ahead at 
the watering-trough. G’on, Goliath!” 

But Goliath had views of his own 
about the watering-trough, and instead of 
passing the hooded buggy, which had 
stopped there, he insisted upon drawing 
up beside it. “ Now, look here,” Dr. Lav- 
endar remonstrated, “you know you're 
not thirsty.” But Goliath plunged his 
nose down into the cool depths of the 
great iron ealdron, into which, from a 
hollow log, ran a musical drip of water. 
Dr. Lavendar and Danny, awaiting his 
pleasure, could hear a murmur of voices 
from the depths of the eccentric vehicle 
which put up a hood on such a day; when 
suddenly Dr. Lavendar’s eye fell on the 
hind legs of the other horse. “ That’s 
Cipher’s trotter,” he said to himself, and 
leaning out, cried: “ Hi! Cy?’ At which 
the other horse was drawn in with a jerk, 
and Captain Price’s agitated face peered 
out from under the hood. 

“Where! Where’s Cyrus?” Then he 
caught sight of Dr. Lavendar. “‘ The 
devil and Tom Walker!” said the Cap- 
tain with a groan. The buggy backed 
erratically. 

“Look out!” said Dr. Lavendar,—but 
the wheels locked. 

Of course there was nothing for Dr. 
Lavendar to do but get out and take 
Goliath by the head, grumbling, as he did 
so, that Cyrus “shouldn’t own such a 
spirited beast.” 











THERE WAS A LITTLE SILENCE, AND THEN DR. LAVENDAR BEGAN 
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‘Il am somewhat hurried,” said Cap- 
tain Price, stiffly. 

The old minister looked at him over 
his spectacles; then he glanced at the 
small, embarrassed figure shrinking into 
the depths of the buggy. 

(“ Hullo, hullo, hullo!” he said, softly. 
“ Well, Gussie’s done it.) You'd better 
back a little, Captain,” he advised. 

“T can manage,” said the Captain. 

“T didn’t say ‘ go back,’ ” Dr. Lavendar 
said, mildly. 

“Oh!” murmured a small voice from 
within the buggy. 

“IT expect you need me, don’t you, Al- 
fred?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ What?” said the Captain, frowning. 

“Captain,” said Dr. Lavendar, simply, 
“if I can be of any service to you and 
Mrs. North, I shall be glad.” 

Captain Price looked at him. “ Now, 
look here, Lavendar, we’re going to do it 
this time, if all the parsons in—well, in 
the church, try to stop us!” 

“T’m not going to try to stop you.” 

“ But Gussie said you said—” 

“ Alfred, at your time of life, are you 
ginning to quote Gussie?” 

“ But she said you said it would be—” 

“Captain Price, I do not express my 
opinion of vour conduct to your daugh- 
ter-in-law. You ought to have 
enough to know that.” 

“Well, why did you talk to her about 
it?” 

“T didn’t talk to her about it. But,” 
said Dr. Lavendar, thrusting out his lower 
lip, “ I should like to.” 

“We were going to hunt up a 
son in 


sense 


par- 
Upper Chester,” said the Cap- 
tain, sheepishly. 

Dr. Lavendar looked about, up and 
down the silent, shady road, then through 
the berdering elderberries 
chard. 


into an or- 


“Tf you have your license,” he 


said, “I have my prayer-book. 


Let’s go 
the two men 
working there we can get for witnesses,— 
Danny isn’t quite enough, I suppose.” 
The Captain turned to Mrs. North. 
“What do you say, ma’am?” he said. 
She nodded, and gathered up her skirts 
to get out of the buggy. The two old 


into orchard. There are 
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men led their horses to the side of the 
road and hitched them to the rail fence; 
then the Captain helped Mrs. North 
through the elder-bushes, and shouted out 
to the men ploughing at the other side 
of the orchard. They came,—big, kindly 
young fellows, and stood gaping at the 
three old people standing under the 
apple-tree in the sunshine. Dr. Lavendar 
explained that they were to be witnesses, 
and the boys took off their hats. 

There was a little silence, and then, 
in the white shadows and perfume of the 
orchard, with its sunshine, and drift of 
petals falling in the gay wind, Dr. Lav- 
endar began. . . . When he came to “ Let 
put asunder—” Captain Price 
growled in his’ grizzled red beard, 
“ Nor woman, either!” But only Mrs. 
North smiled. 

When it was over, Captain Price drew 
a deep breath of relief. “ Well, this 
time we made a sure thing of it, Mrs. 
North!” 

“ Mrs. North?” said Dr. Lavendar; and 
then he did chuckle. 

“ Oh—” said Captain Price, and roared 
at the joke. 

“You'll have to call me Letty,” said 
the pretty old lady, smiling and blushing. 

“Oh,” said the Captain; then he hesi- 
tated. “ Well, now, if you don’t mind, 
I—I guess I won’t eall you Letty; Tl 
call you Letitia?” 

“Call me anything you want to,” said 
Mrs. Price, gavly. 

Then they all shook hands with each 
other, and with the witnesses, who found 
something left in their palms that gave 
them great satisfaction, and went back 
to climb into their respective buggies. 

“We have shore leave,” the Captain 
explained; “we won’t go back to Old 
Chester for a few days. You may tell 
‘em, Lavendar.” 

“Oh, may I?” said Dr. Lavendar, 
blankly. “ Well, good-by, and good luck!” 

He watched the other buggy tug on 
ahead, and then he leaned-down to catch 
Danny by ti,;-acruff of the neck. 

“Well, Daniel,” he said, “‘if at first 
you don’t succeed ’—” 

And Danny was pulled into the buggy. 


no man 
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Ballad of the Sinful Lover 


BY 





RICHARD 





LE GALLIENNE 
OUR years he sinned, because she died— 
With base corroding anodyne 
He numbed the noble pain in him, 
Four years he herded with the swine. 


And then at last he died. and went, 
With hurry of immortal feet, 

To seek in the Eternal Life 

The face that he had died to meet. 






Ary 

oon Up all the stairways of the sky 
eS Laughing he ran, at every door 
gh Of the long corridors of heaven 


He knocked, and cried out “ Tleliodore !” 


In shining rooms sat the sweet saints, 
Each at her little task of joy; 

Old eyes, all young again with heaven, 

Watched angel girl and angel boy. 





And o’er the fields of Paradise, 
Seattered like flowers, the lovers passed, 

All rainbows—saying each to each 

Heaven’s two words: “ At last! 


” 


At last 












But nowhere in that place of peace 
Found he the face that was his own, 
Till, on a sudden, by a stream 


Facey He found her sitting all alone. 
gy - 
ies: With outstretched hands, he cried her name; 


She turned on him her quiet eyes: 
“Who art thou that so foul with sin 
Darest to walk in Paradise?” 


Amazed, he answered: “If I sinned, 
My sin was sorrow for thy sake; 

The pain, O Heliodore, the pain! 

T sinned—O lest my heart should break.” 








“T know thee not,” the saint replied, 
“Thy . row is all changed to sin;” 

And, mov .g towards a golden door, 

She turned away, and entered in. 








PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf, from the original Painting by 
J. J. Shannon, A.R.A. 
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A Portrait by J. J. Shannon 


ODERN aart in its highest manifestations shows 
not only greater technical knowledge than marks 
the work of the past, but at the same time gives 

evidence of a wider consciousness and greater subtlety 
of observation. A painter, to place himself in the fore- 
most rank to-day, must be not only a craftsman of dexter- 
ity, but a penetrant thinker and an acute observer. He 
must present the inner meaning, whether it be of life 
or of landscape, in addition to the outer semblance. In 
Tennysonian phrase, a portrait should be “the shape and 
color of a mind and life”; that is, its emotional expres- 
sion should be of the first importance, and by this means 
it should arrest and hold the attention, however detached 
personally the observer may be from association with 
the sitter. 

While lyrical in its more external aspects, Mr. Shan- 
non’s art is interpretative as well. So in this portrait 
he inspires his presentment with the breath of universal 
life and offers us something more than a reflection in a 
mirror. Its subjective quality is felt at once. 

“The shape and color,” says Tennyson. There is, in- 
deed, an inherent expressional value in sheer color which 
we are but slowly coming to appreciate. In this instance 
the color scheme, symphonic, rhythmic, and refined, be- 
comes a direct means of emotional interpretation. Tech- 
nically admirable as is the treatment of details, the hair, 
the hands, the dreamy eyes, painted with the square brush- 
work that tells of French training, yet over all insistently 
hangs the charm of delicacy and mystery—in a word, the 
poetic charm, the almost psychological value of color. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
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The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER XIII 
was silence for a few mo- 


HERE 
ments except for Kitty’s crying. 


Ashe still stood beside his writing- 
table, his hand resting upon it, his eyes 
on Kitty. Once or twice he began to 
speak, and stopped. At last he said, with 
obvious difficulty, 

“Tt’s cruel to keep me waiting, Kitty.” 

“IT sent you a telegram first thing 
this The was choked 
and passionate. 

“T never got it.” 

“ Horrid little fiend!” cried Kitty, sit- 
ting up and dashing back her hair from 
her tear-stained cheeks. “I gave a boy 
half a crown this morning to be at the 
station with it by eight o’clock. And I 


morning.” voice 


couldn’t possibly either write or telegraph 


last night—it was too late.” 

“Where were you?” said Ashe, slow- 
ly. “I went to the Aleots 
ing, and—” 

“_the butler told you Madeleine was 
in bed? So she is. She was ilk yesterday 
morning. There was no coach and no 
party. I went with Geoffrey.” 

Kitty held herself erect; her eyes, 
from which the tears were involuntarily 
dropping, were fixed on her husband. 

“Of course I guessed that,” said Ashe. 

“It was Geoffrey brought me the news 
—here, just as I was starting to go to the 
Aleots. Then he said he had something 
to read me—and it would be delicious to 
go to Pangbourne—spend the day on the 
river—and come back from Windsor—at 
night—by train. And I had a _ horrid 
headache—and it was so hot—and you 
were at the office,”—her lip quivered,— 
“and I wanted to hear Geoffrey’s poems 
—and She interrupted herself, 
and once more broke down—hiding her 
face against the chair. But the next 
moment she felt herself roughly drawn 
forward, as Ashe knelt beside her. 

“Kitty !—look at me! That man be- 
haved to you like a villain ?” 


this morn- 


” 
so0— 


HUMPHRY 


WARD 


She looked up—she saw the handson« 
good-humored face transformed,—and 
wrenched herself away. 

“He did,” she said, bitterly,—*“like a 
villain.” She began to twist and torment 
her handkerchief as Ashe had seen her «: 
once before, the small white teeth pressed 
upon the lower lip,—then suddenly sh: 
turned upon him— 

“T suppose you want me to tell you 
the story ” 

All Kitty in the words! Her frankness, 
her daring, and the impatient realistic 
tone she was apt to impose upon emotion, 
—they were all there. 

Ashe rose and began to walk up and 
down. 

“Tell me your part in it,” he said at 
last,—“ and as little of that fellow as 
may be.” 

Kitty was silent. Ashe, looking at her, 
saw a curious shade of reverie, a kind of 
dreamy excitement, steal over her face. 

“Go on, Kitty!” he said, sharply. 
Then, restraining himself, he added with 
all his natural courtesy—*I beg your 
pardon, Kitty, but the sooner we get 
through with this the better.” 

The mist in which her expression had 
been for a moment wrapped fell away. 
She flushed deeply. 

“T told you I had 
vile!” she said, passionately. 
believe me ?” 

Their eyes met in a shock of challenge 
and reply. 

“ Those things are not to be asked be- 
tween you and me,” he said with vehe- 
mence, and he held out his hand. She 
just touched it,—preudly. Then she 
drew a long breath. 

“The day was—just like other days. 
He read me his poems—in a cool place 
we found under the bank. I thought he 
was rather absurd now and then,—and 
different from what he had been. He 
talked of our going away—and his not 
seeing me—and how lonely he was. And 


done nothing 


“Did you 
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course I was awfully sorry for him. 

But it was all right till—” 

% She paused and looked at Ashe— 

3 ‘You remember the inn near Hamel 

bs Weir—a few miles from Windsor—that 

¥ nely little place.” 

M Ashe nodded. 

- “ We dined there. Afterwards we were 
row to Windsor and come home by 
train about ten. We finished din- 

er early. By the way, there were two 
ther people there—Lady Edith Manley 
id her boy. They had rowed up 
om Eton—” 
“T)id Lady Edith—” 
‘Yes—she spoke to me. She was going 
back to town—to the Holland House 

xs party P 

4 “Where she probably met mother?” 
“She did meet her!” cried Kitty. She 


q pointed to a letter which she had thrown 
4 down as she entered. “ Your mother sent 
5 round this note to me this morning—to 
4 ask when I should be at home. And Wil- 

son sent word— There!—of course I 


know she thinks I’m capable of anything.” 

She looked at him, defiant, but very 
miserable and pale. 

“ Go on, please,” said Ashe. 

“We finished dinner early. There 
was a field behind the inn, and then a 
wood. We strolled into the wood, and 
then Geoffrey—well, he went mad! He—” 

She bit her lip fiercely, struggling for 
composure,—and words. 

“He proposed to you to throw me 
3 over?” said Ashe, as white as she. 

: With a sudden gesture she held out her 
arms—like a piteous child. 

, “Oh! don’t stand there 

4 like that—I can’t bear it.” 

Ashe came—unwillingly. She _per- 
ceived the reluctance, and with a flaming 
face she motioned him back, while she 
controlled herself enough to pour out her 
story. Presently Ashe was able to recon- 

struct with tolerable clearness what had 

: occurred, Cliffe, intoxicated by the long 

) day of intimacy and of solitude, by 

Kitty’s beauty and Kitty’s folly, aware 

that parting was near at hand, and 

trusting to the wildness of Kitty’s 
temperament, had suddenly assumed 
the language of the lover,—and a lover 
by no means uncertain of his ulti- 
mate answer. So long as they under- 
stood each other,—that, indeed, for the 
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present was all he asked. But she must 
know that she had broken off his mar- 
riage with Mary Lyster, and reopened 
in his nature all the old founts of passion 
and of storm. It had been her sovereign 
will that he should love her; it had been 
achieved. For her sake—knowing him- 
self for the seared and criminal being 
that he was,—for Ashe’s sake—he had 
tried to resist her spell. In vain. A 
fatal fusion of their two natures—im- 
aginations—sympathies—had come about. 
Each was interpenetrated by the other; 
and retreat was impossible. 

A kind of sombre power indeed—the 
power of the poet and the dreamer,—seem- 
ed to have spoken from Cliffe’s strange 
wooing. He had taken no particular 
pains to flatter her, or to conceal his 
original hesitation. He put her own 
action in a hard, almost a brutal light. 
It was plain that he thought she had 
treated her husband badly; that he warn- 
ed her of a future of treachery and re- 
morse, At the same time he let her see 
that he could not doubt but that she 
would face it. They still had the last 
justifying cards in their hands:—pas- 
sion—and the courage to go where pas- 
sion leads. When those were played, they 
might look each other and the world in 
the face. Till then they were but triflers, 
—mean souls—fit neither for heaven nor 
for hell. 

Ashe’s whole being was soon in a tu- 
mult of rage under the sting of this re- 
port, as he was able to piece it out from 
Kitty. But he kept his self-command, 
and by dint of it he presently arrived at 
some notion of her own share in the 
scene. Horror, recoil, disavowal;—a wild 
resentment of the charges heaped upon 
her, of the pitiless interpretation of her 
behavior which broke from those harsh 
lips, of the incredulity passing into some- 
thing like contempt with which Cliffe 
had endured her wrath and _ received 
her protestations;—then a blind flight 
through the fields to the little wayside 
station where she hoped to catch the last 
train;—the arrival and departure of the 
train while she was still half a mile from 
the line, and her shelter at a cottage for 
the night:—these things stood out plain- 
ly, whatever else remained in obscurity. 
How far she had provoked her own fate, 
and how far even now she was delivered 
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from the morbid spell of Cliffe’s person- 
ality, Ashe would not allow himself to 
ask. As she neared the end of her story, 
it was as though the great tempest wave 
in which she had been struggling died 
down, and with a merciful rush bore him 
to a shore of deliverance. She was there 
beside him; and she was still his own. 

He had been leaning over the side of 
a chair, his chin on his hand, his eyes 
fixed upon her, while she told her tale. 
It ended in a burst of self-pity, as she re- 
membered her collapse in the cottage, the 
impossibility of finding any carriage in 
the small hamlet of which it made part, 
the faint weariness of the night— 

“T never slept,” she said, piteously. 
“T got up at eight for the first train,— 
and now I feel ”—she fell back in her 
chair, and whispered desolately with shut 
eyes—* as if I should like to die!” 

Ashe knelt down beside her. 

“Tt’s my fault too, Kitty. I ought to 
have held you with a stronger hand. I 
hated quarrelling with you. But—oh, my 
dear, my dear !—” 

She met the cry in silence, the tears 
running over her cheeks. Roughly, im- 
petuously, he gathered her in his arms, 
and kissed her, as though he would once 
more reknit and reconsecrate the bond 
between them. She lay passively against 
him, the tangle of her fair hair spread 
over his shoulder—too frail and too ex- 
hausted for response. 

“This won’t do,” he said, presently, 
disengaging himself; “you must have 
some food and rest. Then we'll think 
what shall be done.” 

She roused herself suddenly as he went 
to the door. 


“Why aren’t you at the Foreign 
Office ?” 
“TI sent a message early. Lawson 


came,”—Lawson was his private secretary, 
-—“ but I must go down in an hour.” 

“ William!” 

Kitty had raised herself, and her eyes 
shone large and startled in the small 
tear-stained face. 

“Yes.” He paused a moment. 


“ William !—is the list out?” 

“ Yes.” 

Kitty tottered to her feet. 

“Ts it all right?” 

“T suppose so,” he said, slowly. 
doesn’t affect me.” 


“ It 
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And then, without waiting, he went into 
the hall and closed the door behind him. 
He wrote a note to the Foreign Office to 
say that he should not be at the office til! 
the afternoon, and that important papers 
were to be sent up to him. Then he told 
Wilson to bring wine and sandwiches into 
the library for Lady Kitty, who had been 
detained by an accident on the river the 
night before, and was much exhausted. 
No visitors were to be admitted, except, 
of course, Lady Tranmore or Miss French. 

When he returned to the library he 
found Kitty with crimson cheeks, her 
hands locked behind her, walking up and 
down. As soon as she saw him, she mo- 
tioned to him imperiously. 

“ Shut the door, William. I have some- 
thing very important to say to you.” 

Ile obeyed her, and she walked up to 
him deliberately. He saw the fluttering 
of her heart beneath her white dress—the 
crushed, bedraggled dress, which still in 
its soft elegance, its small originalities, 
spoke Kitty from head to foot. But her 
manner was quite calm and collected. 

“ William!—we must separate!—You 
must send me away.” 

He started. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“What I say. It is—it is intolerable— 
that I should ruin your life like this.” 

“ Don’t please exaggerate, Kitty! There 
is no question of ruin. I shall make my 
way when the time comes,—and Lady 
Parham will have nothing to say to it!” 

“No. Nothing will ever go well—while 
I’m there—like a millstone round your 
neck. William!”’—she came closer to 
him,—* take my advice—do it! I warned 
you when you married me, And now you 
see—it was true.” 

“You foolish child,” he answered, slow- 
ly, “do you think I could forget you for 
an hour, wherever you were?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, steadily. “I know 
you would forget me,—if I wasn’t here. 
I’m sure of it. You’re very ambitious, 
William,—more than you know. You'll 
soon care—” 

“More for polities than for you? An- 
other of your delusions, Kitty. Nothing 
of the sort. Moreover, if you will only 
let me advise you—trust your husband a 
little,—think both for him and yourself,— 
I see nothing either in polities, or in our 
life together, that cannot be retrieved.” 
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He spoke with manly kindness and rea- 
sonableness. Not a trace of his habitual 
ndolence or indifference. Kitty, listen- 
ing, was conscious of the most tempestu- 
ous medle Vv of fe« lings,—love, remorse, 
shame, and a strange gnawing desolation. 
What else, what better could she have 
asked of him? And yet,—as she looked at 
him, she thought suddenly of the moonlit 
garden at Grosville Park, and of that 
young headlong chivalry with which he 
had thrown himself at her feet. This 
man before her,—so much older and ma- 
turer,—counting the cost of his marriag« 
with her in the light of experience, and 
magnanimously, resolutely paying it, 
Kitty, in a flash, realized his personality 
as she had never yet done, his moral in- 
dependence of her, his separateness as a 
human being. Her passionate self-love 
instinctively, unconsciously, had made of 
his life the appéndage of hers. And 
now—? His devotion had never been so 
plain, so attested; and all the while, bit- 
ter terrifying voices rang upon the inner 
ear, voices of fate, vague and irrevocable. 

She dropped into a chair beside his ta- 
ble, trembling and white. 

“No, no,” she said, drawing her hand- 
kerchief across her eyes, with a gesture 
of childish misery. “It’s all been a—a 
horrid mistake. Your mother was quite 
right. Of course she hated your marry- 
ing me—and now—now she'll see what 
I’ve done. I guess perfectly what she’s 
thinking about me to-day! And I can’t 
help it—I shall go on—if you let me stay 
with you. There’s a twist—a black drop 
in me. I’m not like other people.” 

Her voice, which was very quiet, gave 
Ashe intolerable pain. 

“You poor, tired, starved child,” he 
said, kneeling down beside her. “ Put 
your arms round my neck. Let me carry 
you up-stairs.” 

With a sob, she did as she was told. 
Ashe’s library, a comparatively late addi- 
tion to the rambling old-fashioned house, 
communicated by a small staircase at the 
back with his dressing-room above. He 
lifted the small figure with ease, and half- 
way up-stairs he impetuously kissed the 
delicate cheek. 

“Vm glad you’re not Polly Lyster, 
darling!” 

Kitty laughed through her tears. Pres- 
ently he deposited her on the large sofa 
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in her own room, and stood beside her, 
panting a little. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said Kitty, as she 
nestled down among the pillows,—* but 
we’re none of us feathers!” 

Her eyes were beginning to recover a 
little of their sparkle. She looked at him 
with attention. 

“ You look horribly tired. What—what 
did you do—last night?’ She turned 
away from him. 

“T sat up reading,—then went to sleep 
down-stairs. I thought the coach had 
come to grief,—and you were somewhert 
with the Alecots.” 

“Tf I had known that,” she murmured, 
“T might have gone to sleep. Oh, it 
was so horrible!—the little stuffy room— 
and the dirty blankets.” She gave a 
shiver of disgust. “ There was a poor 
baby too with whooping-cough.—Lucky | 
had some money. I gave the woman a 
sovereign. But she wasn’t at all nice 
she never smiled onee—I know she 
thought I was a bad lot.” 

Then she sprang up. 

“Sit there!” She pointed to the foot 
of the sofa. Ashe obeyed her. 

“ When did you know ?” 

“ About the Ministry? Between six and 
seven. I saw Lady Parham afterwards 
driving in St. James’s Street. She never 
enjoyed anything so much in her life as 
the bow she gave me.” 

Kitty groaned, and subsided again, a 
little crumpled form among her cushions. 

‘ Tell me the names.” 

Ashe gave her the list of the Ministry. 
She made one or two shrewd or bitter 
comments upon it. He fully understood 


that in her inmost mind she was register- 


ing a vow of vengeance against the Par- 
hams; but she made no spoken threat. 
Meanwhile in the background of each 
mind there lay that darker and more hu- 
miliating fact, to which both shrank from 
returning; while yet both knew that it 
must be faced. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Blanche appeared with the tray which had 
heen ordered down-stairs. She glanced in 
astonishment at her mistress. 

“We had an accident on the river last 
night, Blanche,” said Kitty. “Come 
back in half an hour. I’m too tired to 
change just yet.” 

She kept her face hidden from the 
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maid, but when Blanche had departed 
Ashe saw that her cheeks were flaming. 

“T hate lying!” she said with a kind of 
physical disgust—* and now I suppose it 
will be my chief occupation for weeks.” 

It was true that she hated lying, and 
Ashe was well aware of it. Of such a 
battle-stroke, indeed, as she had played 
at the ball, when her prompt falsehood 
snatched Cliffe from Mary Lyster, she was 
always capable. But in general her pride, 
her very egotism and quick temper, kept 
her true. 

Perhaps the fact represented one of 
those deep sources whence the well of 
Ashe’s tenderness was fed. At any rate, 
consciously or not, it was at this moment 
one of his chief motives for not finding 
the past intolerable, or the future without 
hope. He took some wine and a sandwich 
from the tray and began to feed her. In 
the middle, she pushed his hands away, 
and her eyes brimmed again with tears. 

“Put it down,” she commanded. And 
when he had done so, she raised his hands 
deliberately one after the other and kiss- 
ed them—crying. 

“ William !—-I have been a horrible wife 
to you!” 

“Don’t be a goose, Kitty. You know 
very well that—till this last business— 
And don’t imagine that I feel myself a 
model either!” 

“No,” she said, with a long sigh. “ Of 
course you ought to have beaten me.” 

He smiled, with an unsteady lip. 

“ Perhaps I might still try it.” 

She shook her head. 

“Too late. I am not a child any more.” 

Then throwing her soft arms round his 
neck, she clung to him, saying the most 
adorable and poignant things, dissolved 
indeed in a murmuring anguish of re- 
morse; until, with the same unexpected- 
ness as before, she again disengaged her- 
self — urging, insisting, that he should 
send her away. 

“Let me go and live at Haggart, baby 
and I.” (Haggart was one of the Tran- 
more “places,” recently handed over to 
the young people.) “You can come and 
see me sometimes. I'll garden,—and 
write books. Half the smart women I 
know write stories—or plays. Why 

shouldn’t I?” 

“ Why, indeed? Meanwhile, madame, I 
take you to Scotland—next week.” 
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“Scotland?” She pressed her hands 
over her eyes. “‘ Anywhere—anywhere 
—out of the world!’ ” 

“ Kitty!” Startled by the abandonment 
of her words, Ashe caught her hands and 
held them. “ Kitty!—you regret—” 

“That man? Do I?’ She opened her 
eyes, frowning. “I loathe him! When I 
think of yesterday, I could drown my- 
self. If I could pile the whole world 
between him and me,—I would. But ”— 
she shivered—“but yet,—if he were 
sitting there—” 

“You would be once more under the 
spell?” said Ashe, bitterly. 

“Spell!” she repeated with scorn. 
Then snatching her hands from his, she 
threw back the hair from her temples with 
a wild gesture. “I warned you,” she 
said—* I warned you.” 

“ A man doesn’t pay much attention to 
those warnings, Kitty.” 

“Then it is not my fault. I don’t know 
what’s wrong with me,” she said, som- 
brely; “but I remember saying to you 
that sometimes my brain was on fire. I 
seem to be always in a hurry—in a des- 
perate, desperate hurry!—to know or to 
feel something,—while there is still time, 
—before one dies. There is always a 
passion—always an effort. More life!— 
more life!—even if it lead to pain—and 
agony—and tears.” 

She raised her strange, beautiful eyes, 
which had at the moment almost a look 
of delirium, and fixed them on his face. 
But Ashe’s impression was that she did 
not see him. 

He was conscious of the same pang, the 
same sudden terror, that he had felt on 
that never-to-be-forgotten evening when 
she had talked to him of the Masque in 
The Tempest. He thought of the Black- 
water stories he had heard from Lord 
Grosville. “ Mad, my dear fellow, mad!” 
—the old man’s frequent comment ran 
through his memory. Was there, indeed, 
some unsound spot in Kitty? 

He sat dumb and paralyzed for a 
moment; then recovering himself, he 
said as he tenderly recaptured the cold 
little hands: 

“More light’ — Kitty,—was what 
Goethe said, in dying. A better prayer 
—don’t you think ?” 

There was a strong, even a stern, in- 
sistence in his manner which quieted 
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Kitty. Her face, as it came back to full 
nsciousness, was exquisitely sweet and 
urnful. 

“That’s the prayer of the calm,” she 

| in a whisper, “and my nature is 

inger and storm. And Geoffrey Cliffe 
the same. That’s why I couldn’t help 

s being—” 

She sprang up. 

‘William, don’t let’s talk nonsense. 
I can’t ever see that man again. How’s it 

be done ?” 

She moved up and down,—all practical 

rgy and impatience—her mood wholly 
tered. His own adapted itself to hers. 

“For the present, fear nothing,” he 
said, dryly. “For his own sake, Cliffe 
will hold his tongue, and leave London. 
And as to the future—I can get some 
message conveyed to him,—by a man he 
won’t disregard. Leave it to me.” 

“You can’t write to him, William!” 
cried Kitty, passionately. 

“ Leave it to me,” he repeated. “ Then 
suppose you take the boy—and Margaret 
French?—to Haggart till I can join 
vou ¢” 

“And your mother?” she said, timidly 
coming to stand beside him, and laying a 
hand on each shoulder. 

“ Leave that also to me.” 

“ How she’ll hate the sight of me,” she 
said under her breath. Then with another 
tone of voice—* How long, William, do 
you give the government ?” 

“Six months perhaps,—perhaps less. I 
don’t see how they can last beyond Feb- 
ruary.” 

“And then—we’ll fight!” said Kitty, 
with a long breath, smoothing back the 
hair from his brow. 

“ Allow me, please, to command the 
forces! Well, now then, I must be off!” 
He tried to rise, but she still held him. 

“Did you have any breakfast, Will- 
iam ?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Sit still and eat one of my sand- 
wiches.” She divided one into strips, and 
standing over him began to feed him. A 
knock at the door arrested her. 

“Don’t move!” she said, peremptorily, 
before she ran to open the door. 

“ Please, my lady,” said Blanche, “ Lady 
Tranmore would like to see you.” 

Kitty started and flushed. She looked 
round uncertainly at Ashe. 
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“Ask her ladyship 
Ashe, quietly. 

The maid departed. 

“ Feed me if you want to, Kitty,” said 
Ashe, still seated. 

Kitty returned, her breath hurried, her 
step wavering. She looked doubtfully at 
Ashe,—then her eyes sparkled—as she 
understood. She dropped on her knees 
beside him, kissing the sleeve of his coat, 


to come up,” said 


against which her cheek was pressed,—in 
a passion of repentance. 

He bent towards her, touching her hair, 
murmuring over her. His mind mean- 
while was torn with feelings which, so to 
speak, observed each other. This thing 
which had happened was horribly serious 
—important. It might easily have 
wrecked two lives. Had he dealt with it 
as he ought, made Kitty feel the gravity 
of it? 

Then the optimist in him asked im- 
patiently what was “the good of exag- 
gerating the damned business”? That 
fellow had got his lesson,—could be 
driven headlong out of his lite and 
Kitty’s henceforward. And how could he 
doubt the love shown in this clinging 
penitence, these soft kisses? How would 
the Turk theory of marriage, please, have 
done any better? Kitty had had her own 
wild way. No fiat from without had 
bound her; but love had brought her to 
his feet. There was something in him 
which triumphed alike in her revolt and 
her submission. 





Meanwhile, in the cool drawing-room, 
to which the green persiennes gave a 
pleasant foreign look, Lady Tranmore 
had been waiting for the maid’s return. 
She shrank from every sound in the 
house; from her own reflection in Kitty’s 
French mirrors; from her own thoughts 
most of all. 

Lady Ethel Manley—at Holland House 
—had been the most innocent of gossips. 
A little lady who did no wrong herself,— 
and thought no wrong of others; as white- 
minded and unsuspicious as a convent 
child. “Poor Lady Kitty!—something 
seemed to have gone wrong with the Al- 
cots’ coach, and they were somehow di- 
vided from all their party. I can’t re- 
member exactly what it was they said,— 
but Mr. Cliffe was confident they would 
catch their train. Though my boy—you 
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remember my boy? they’ve just put him 
in the eight !—thought they were running 
it rather fine.” 

Then five minutes later, in the supper- 
room, Lady Tranmore had run across 
Madeleine Alcot’s husband, who had given 
her, in passing, the whole story of the 
frustrated expedition—Mrs. Alcot’s chill, 
and the despatch of Cliffe to Bruton 
Street. “ Horrid bore to have to put it 
off! Hope he got there in time to stop 
Lady Kitty getting ready. Oh! thanks, 
Madeleine’s all right.” 

And then no more, as the rush of the 
crowd swept them apart. 

After that, sleep had wholly deserted 
Lady Tranmore,—if indeed, after the 
publication of the cabinet’ list in the 
afternoon, and William’s letter, following 
upon it, any had been still possible. And 
in the early morning she had sent her note 
to Kitty,—a ballon d’essai, despatched in 
a horror of great fear. 

“Her ladyship has not yet returned.” 
The message from Bruton Street, deliv- 
ered by the footman’s indifferent mouth, 
struck Lady Tranmore with trembling. 

“Where is William?” she said to her- 
self in anguish. “I must find him,—but 
—what shall I say to him?” Then she 
went up-stairs, and, without calling for 
her maid, put on her walking things with 
shaking hands. 

She slipped out unobserved by her 
household, and took a hansom from the 
corner of Grosvenor Street. In the han- 
som she carefully drew down her veil, 
with the shrinking of one on whom dis- 
grace—the long pursuing, long expected 
—has seized at last. All the various 
facts, statements, indications,—as to 
Kitty’s behavior, which through the most 
diverse channels had been flowing steadily 
towards her, for weeks past,—were now 
surging through her mind and memory— 
a grievous, damning host. And every now 
and then, as she caught the placards in 
the streets, her heart contracted anew. 
Her son, her William, in what should 
have been the heyday of his gifts and 
powers,—baffled, tripped up, defeated !— 
by his own wife, the selfish, ungrateful, 
reckless child, on whom he had lavished 
the undeserved treasures of the most gen- 
erous and untiring love. And had she not 
only checked, or ruined, his career,—was he 
to be also dishonored, struck to the heart ? 
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She could scarcely stand, as she rang 
the bell at Bruton Street, and it was only 
with a great effort that she could ask 
her question— 

“Is Mr. Ashe at home?” 

“Mr. Ashe, my lady, is, I believe, just 
going out,” said Wilson. “ Her ladyship 
arrived just about an hour ago, and that 
detained him.” 

Elizabeth betrayed nothing. The train- 
ing of her class held good. 

“ Are they in the library?” she asked 
— “or up-stairs ?” 

Wilson replied that he believed her 
ladyship was in her room, and Mr. Ashe 
with her. 

“ Please ask Mr. Ashe if I can see him 
for a few minutes.” 

Wilson disappeared, and Lady Tran- 
more stood motionless, looking round at 
William’s books and tables. She loved 
everything that his hand had touched, 
every sign of his character:—the prize 
books of his college days; the pictures on 
the wall, many of which had descended 
from his Eton study; the photographs of 


-his favorite hunter; the drawing she her- 


self had made for him of his first pony. 

On his writing-table lay a despatch-box 
from the Foreign Office. Lady Tranmore 
turned away from it. It reminded her in- 
tolerably of the shock and defeat of the 
day before. During the past six months 
she had become more conscious, rejoicing- 
ly conscious, than ever before of his secret 
deepening ambition; and her own heart 
burned with the smart of his disappoint- 
ment. No one else, however, should 
guess at it through her! No sooner had 
she received his letter from the club, 
than, after many weeks of withdrawal 
from society, she had forced herself to go 
to the Holland House party, that no one 
might say she hid herself, that no one 
might for an instant suppose that any 
hostile act of such a man as Lord Parham, 
or any malice of that low-minded woman, 
could humiliate her son or herself. 

Suddenly, she saw’ Kitty’s gloves — 
Kitty’s torn and soiled gloves—lying on 
the floor. She clasped her trembling 
hands, trying to steady herself. Husband 
and wife were together. What tragedy 
was passing between them ? 

Of course there might have been an ac- 
cident; her thoughts might be all mistake 
and illusion.—But Lady Tranmore hardly 
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wed herself to encourage the alterna- 
of hope. It was like Kitty’s audacity 
have come back. Ineredible — un- 

thomable !—like all she did. 

‘TIer ladyship says, my lady, would 
1 please go up to her room ¢” 

he 


id voice. 


was given in Blanche’s 
Tranmore started, 
ked at the girl, longed to question her, 
| had not the courage. She followed 
echanieally, and in silence. Could she, 
it? Yes—for her 
-e, She prayed inwardly that she might 
eet the ordeal before her with Christian 
trength and courage. 


message 


Lady 


ust she face son’s 


She saw two figures 
Will- 
astride upon a chair, in front 
Kitty, who, like some small mother- 
rd, hovered above him, holding up what 
emed to be a tiny strip of bread and 
itter, which was dropping with 
ainty deliberation into his mouth. Her 
ice, in spite of the red and swollen eyes, 
vas alive with fun, and Ashe’s laugh re- 
lected hers. The domesticity, the inti- 
mate affection of the scene :—before these 
things, Elizabeth Tranmore stood gasp- 


The door opened. 
the pretty, bright-colored room. 
n sat 


she 


“ Dearest 
ng up. 
Kitty turned. 


mother!” cried Ashe, start- 


At sight of Lady Tran- 


more, she hung back; her smiles departed ; 
her lip quivered. 
“ William !” — she 
touched him on the shoulder. 
I’m afraid. 
speak to me again—come and tell me.” 


him and 
“ T—I can’t 
If mother ever means to 


pursued 


And 


like a 


hiding her 
whirlwind. 


face, Kitty escaped 
-The dressing-room 
loor closed behind her, and mother and 
on were left alone. 

“ Mother!” said Ashe, coming up to her 
gayly, both hands outstretched. “ Ask me 
nothing, dear. Kitty has been a silly 
child—but things will go better now. 
And as for the Parhams,—what does it 
matter ?—-come and help me send them to 
the deuce!” 

Lady recoiled. For 
the good humor of that handsome face— 
pale as the face was—seemed to her an 
offence,—nay, a disgrace. That what had 
happened had been no mere contre-temps, 
no mere accident of trains and coaches, 
was plain enough from Kitty’s eyes,— 
CX —No 655—16 


Tranmore once 
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from all that William did nof say, no less 
from what he said. And still this 
levity !—this inconceivable levity! Was 
it true, as she knew was said, that Will- 
iam had no high sense of honor, that he 
failed in delicacy, and dignity ? 


than 


In reality, it was the same ery as the 
Dean’s,—upon another and smaller occa- 
sion. But in this case it was unspoken. 
Lady Tranmore dropped into a chair, one 
hand abandoned to her son, the other hid- 
her face. He talked fast and ten- 
derly, asking her help—neither of them 
quite knew for what—her advice as to 
the move to Haggart,—and so forth. 
Lady Tranmore said little. But it was a 
bitter silence; and if Ashe himself failed 
in indignation, his mother’s protesting 
heart supplied it amply. 

CHAPTER XIV 

" HAT does Lady Kitty do with 

herself here?” said Darrell, look- 
ing round him. He had just arrived from 
town on a visit to the Ashes, to find the 
Haggart house and garden completely de- 
serted, for Mrs. Aleot, who was 
lounging in solitude, with a cigarette and 
a novel, on the wide lawn which sur- 
rounded the house on three sides. 

As he spoke he lifted a chair and placed 
it beside her, under one of the cedars 
which made deep shade upon the grass. 

‘She plays at Lady Bountiful,” said 
Mrs. Aleot. “She do it well, 
but—” 

The wonder is, in Johnsonian 
phrase, that she should do it at all? Any- 
thing else ?”’ 


ing 


save 


doesn’t 


“T understand—she is writing a book, 
oan novel.” 

Darrell threw back his head and laugh- 
ed long and silently. 
he said, 
Lady Kitty should take to lit- 


“Tl ne manquait que cela,” 

P that 
erature !” 

Mrs. Aleot looked at him rather sharply. 

“Why not? We frivolous people are 
a good deal cleverer than you think.” 

The languid arrogance of the lady’s 
manner was.not at all 
Darrell made an inclination. 

“ No need to remind me, madame !”—A 
recent exhibition at an artistic club of 
Mrs. Alecot’s sketches had made a consid- 
erable mark.—* Very soon you will leave 
us poor professionals no room to live.” 


unbecoming. 
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The slight disrespect of his smile an- 
noyed his companion, but the day was 
het and she had no repartee ready. She 
only murmured as she threw away her 
cigarett a 

“Kitty is much disappointed in the 
village.” 

“They are greater brutes than she 
thought ¢” 

“Quite the contrary. There are no 
poachers — and no murders. The girls 
prefer to be married, and the Tranmores 
give so much away that no one has the 
smallest excuse for starvation. Kitty gets 
nothing out of them whatever.” 

‘In the way of literary material ?” 

Mrs. Aleot nodded. 

“Last week she was so discouraged 
that she was inclined to give up fiction 
and take to journalism.” 

“Heavens! Political?” 

“Oh, la haute politique, of course.” 

“T’m. The wives of cabinet minis- 
ters have often inspired articles. I don’t 
remember an instance of their wri- 
ting them.” 

“ Well, Kitty is inclined to try.” 

“With Ashe’s sanction ?” 

“ Goodness, no! But Kitty, as you are 
aware,’ — Mrs. Alcot threw a prudent 
glance to right and left,—“ goes her own 
way. She believes she can be of great 
service to her husband’s policy.” 

Darrell’s lip twitched. 

“If you were in Ashe’s position, would 
you rather your wife neglected or sup- 
ported your political interests?” 

Mrs. Aleot shrugged her shoulders. 

“Kitty made a considerable mess of 
them last year.” 

“No doubt. She forgot they existed. 
But I think if I were Ashe, I should be 
more afraid of her remembering. By the 
way—the glass here seems to be at ‘ Set 
Fair ’?” 

His interrogative smile was not wholly 
good-natured. But mere benevolence was 
not what the world asked of Philip Dar- 
rell_—even in the case of his old friends. 

“ Astonishing!” said Mrs. Aleot, with 
lifted brows. “Kitty ‘is immensely 
proud of him,—and immensely ambitious. 
That, of course, accounts for Lord Par- 
ham’s visit.” 

“Lord Parham!” cried Darrell, bound- 
ing on his seat.—* Lord Parham !—com- 
ing here ?” 


“Tle arrives to-morrow, On his 
from Scotland,—to Windsor.” 

Mrs. Alcot enjoyed the effect of hy 
communication on her companion. I 
sat open-mouthed, evidently startled ov 
of all self-command. 

“Why, I thought that Lady Kitty 

“ Had vowed vengeance? So, in a sense. 
she has. It is understood that she and 
Lady Parham don’t meet, except—” 

“On formal occasions, and to take i) 
the groundlings,” said Darrell, too im 
patient to let her finish her sentence. 
“Yes, that I gathered. But you mean 
that Lord Parham is to be allowed to 
make his peace ?” 

Madeleine Alcot lay back and laughed. 

“ Kitty wishes to try her hand at mana 
ging him.” 

Darrell joined her in mirth. The no 
tion of the white-lashed, white-haired, 
bullet-headed, shrewd and masterful man 
who at that moment held the Premiership 
of England managed by Kitty, or an; 
other daughter of Eve,—always except- 
ing his wife,—must needs strike those 
who had the slightest acquaintance with 
Lord Parham as a delicious absurdity. 

Suddenly Darrell checked himself, and 
bent forward. 

“ Where—if I may ask—is the poet?” 

“ Geoffrey? Somewhere in the Balkans, 
isn’t he —making a revolution.” 

Darrell nodded. “I remember. They 
say he is with the Revolutionary Com 
mittee at Marinitza. Meanwhile there is 
a new volume of poems out—to-day,” said 
Darrell, glancing at a newspaper, thrown 
down beside him. 

“T have seen it. The ‘portrait’ at 
the end—” 

“Ts Lady Kitty.” They spoke under 
their breaths. 

“ Tnmistakable, I think,” said Kitty’s 
best friend. “As poetry it seems to me 
the best thing in the book, but the au- 
dacity of it!” She raised her eyebrows 
in a_half-unwilling, half-contemptuous 
admiration. 

“ Tlas she seen it?” 

Mrs. Alcot replied that she had not 
noticed any copy in the house, and that 
Kitty had not spoken of it, which, given 
the Kitty nature, she probably would have 
done had it reached her. 

Then they both fell into reverie, from 
which Darrell emerged with the remark, 
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‘T gather that last year some very im- 
rtant person interfered ?” 

Chis opened another line of gossip, 
however, Mrs. Alecot showed 
well informed. It 
reported, at 
Duke of 
Lady 


which, 
rself equally was 
nmonly that 
old 
d of 
great 


any rate, 
Westmoreland, the 
Cliffe’s family, 
Tory evangelical of the north, 
a sort of patriarch in 
1 political and life, 
| been induced by undefined 
essure to speak very plainly to his kins- 
in on the subject of Lady Kitty Ashe. 
liffe had expectations from the Duke 
hich were not to be trifled with. He 
d aeeordingly swallowed the lecture, 
nd after the loss of his election, had 
left England, with an important 
ewspaper commission to watch 
n the Balkans. 
“May he there!” said Darrell. 
‘Of course the whole thing was absurd- 
exaggerated.” 
“Was it?” Mrs. Aleot, coolly. 
Kitty richly deserved most of what was 
1.” Then, on his start: “ Don’t mis- 
inderstand course. If twenty 
etions for divorcee were given against 
‘itty, I should nothing—noth- 
qg!” The words were as emphatic as 
and gesture could make them. 
“But as for the tales that people who 
hate her tell of her, and will go on telling 
»f her—” 


Eleanor 
o was Eng- 
aristocratic 


some 


gain 


events 


stay 


said 


me, of 


believe 


voice 


“They are merely the harvest of what 
she has sown ?” 

“ Naturally. Poor Kitty!’ 

Madeleine Alcot rested her thin cheek 
m a still frailer hand and looked pen- 
sively out into the darkness of the cedars. 
Her tone was neither patronizing nor un- 
kind; rather, the shade of ironic tender- 
ness which it expressed suited the subject, 
and that curious intimacy which had of 
late sprung up herself and 
Darrell. She had begun, as we have seen, 
by treating him de haut en bas. He had 
repaid her with manner of the same type; 
in this respect he was a match for any 
archangel. Then some accident—per- 
haps the publication by the man of a vol- 
ume of essays which expressed to perfec- 
tion his acid and embittered talent,—per- 
haps a casual meeting at a northern 
country-house, where the lady had found 
the journalist her only resource amid a 


between 
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crowd of uneongenial nonentities—had 
shown them their natural compatibility. 
Both were in a secret revolt against cir- 
cumstances and their lives; but 
whereas the reasons for the man’s attitude 
—his jealousies, defeats, and ambitions— 
were fairly well understood by the wom- 
an, he was almost as much in the dark 
about her as when their friendship began. 

He knew her husband slightly — an 
eager, gifted fellow, of late years a strong 
High-Churchman, and well known in a 
certain group as the friend of Mrs. Ar- 
magh, that Muse — fragile, austere, and 
beautiful—of several great men, and great 
Christians, among the older generation. 


own 


Mrs. Aleot had her own intimates, gen- 
erally men; but she tired of them and 
changed them often. Mr. Aleot spent 
part of every year within reach of the 
Cornish home of Mrs. Armagh; and dur- 
ing that time his wife made her round 
of visits. 

Meanwhile her thin lips were sealed as 
to her own affairs. Certainly she made 
the impression of an unhappy woman, 
and Darrell was convinced of some tragic 
complication. But neither he 


nor any 


one of whom he had yet inquired had any 
idea what it might be. 


By the way—where is Lady Kitty ?’— 
and are there many people here?” 

Darrell turned, as he spoke, to seru- 
tinize the house and its approaches, Hag- 
gart Hall large and common- 
place mansion, standing in the midst of 
spreading “grounds” and dull planta- 
tions, beyond which could be sometimes 
the tall chimneys of 
coal-mines. It 
Tory 


was a 


seen neighboring 
air of middle- 
comfort which brought a 
smile to Darrell’s countenance as he sur- 
veyed it. 

“Kitty is at the Agricultural Show— 
with a party.” 
the 


wore an 
class 


“ Playing 
house !” 

“Yes, Kitty abhors it. But it will do 
very well for the party to-morrow.” 

“Half the county?—that kind of 
thing ?” 


great lady? What a 


“ All the county—some Royalties—and 
Lord Parham.” 

“Lord Parham being the end and aim? 
[ thought I heard wheels.” 

Mrs. Aleot rose, and they strolled back 
towards the house. 
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“And the party?’ resumed Darrell. 
‘Not particularly thrilling. Lord 
Grosville—” 

“ Also, I presume, en gargon.” 

Mrs. Alcot smiled. 

“—the Manleys, Lady Tranmore, Miss 
French, the Dean of Milford and his wife, 
Eddie Helston—” 

“That I understand is Lady Kitty’s 
undergraduate adorer ¢” 

“It’s no use talking to you—you know 
all the gossip. And some county bigwigs 
whose names I can’t remember—come 
to dinner to-night.” Mrs. Aleot stifled 
a yawn. 

“T am very curious to see how Ashe 
takes his triumph,” said Darrell, as they 
paused half-way. 

“He is just the same. No!” said 
Madeleine Alcot, correcting herself,—*“ no 
—not quite. He meant to triumph,—and 
he knows that he has done so.” 

“My dear lady!” cried Darrell,—“a 
quite enormous difference! Ashe never 
took stock of himself or his prospects in 
his life before.” 

“Well, now—you will find he takes 
stock of a good many things.” 

“Including Lady Kitty?” 

His companion smiled. 

“Tle won’t let her interfere again.” 
propose,” said Darrell. 
“You mean he has grown ambitious ?” 

Mrs. Aleot seemed to find it difficult to 
cope with these high things. Fanning 
herself, she languidly supposed that the 
English political passion, so strong and 
unspent still in the aristocratic families, 
had laid serious hold at last on William 
Ashe. He had great schemes of reform, 
and do what he might to conceal it, his 
heart was in them. His wife, therefore, 
was no longer his occupation, but— 

Mrs. Alcot hesitated for a word. 

“ Searcely his repose?” laughed Darrell. 

“T really won’t diseuss Kitty any 
more,” said Mrs. Aleot, impatiently. 
“Here they are!—Hullo! What has 
Kitty got hold of now ?”’ 

Three carriages were driving up the 
long approach, one behind the other. In 
the first sat Kitty, a figure beside her in 
the dress of a nurse, and opposite to them 
both an indistinguishable bundle, which 
presently revealed a head. The carriage 
drew up at the steps. Kitty jumped down, 
and she and the nurse lifted the bundle 


‘ L’homme 


out. Footmen appeared; some gu 
from the next carriage went to help; the: 
was a general movement and agitation: 
in the midst of which Kitty and her con 
panions disappeared into the house. 

Lady Edith Manley and Lord Grosyil 
began to cross the lawn. 

“What is the matter?” asked M: 
Aleot as they converged. 

“Kitty ran over a boy,” said Lo 
Grosville, in evident annoyance. “ T| 
rascal hadn’t a seratch, but Kitty mus 
needs pick him up and drive hin 
home with a nurse. ‘I ain’t hurt, mum,’ 
says the boy. ‘Oh, but you must be, 
said Kitty. I offered to take him to h 
mother and give him half a crown. ‘ It’ 
my duty to look after him,’ says Kitty. 
And she lifted him up _herself—dirty 
little vagabond!—and put him in th 
carriage. There were some laborers and 
grooms standing near, and one of them 
sang out, ‘ Three cheers for Lady Kitts 
Ashe!’ Such a ridiculous scene as you 
never saw!” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously, 

“Lady Kitty is always so kind,” said 
the amicable Lady Edith. “ But her 
pretty dress—I was sorry!” 

“Oh no!—only an excuse for a new 
one,” said Mrs. Alcot. 

The Dean and Lady Tranmore ap- 
proached—behind them again Ashe and 
Mrs. Winston. 

“Well, old fellow!” said Ashe, clap- 
ping a hand on Darrell’s shoulder. “ Un- 
commonly glad to see you. You look as 
though that d—d London had been 
squeezing the life out of you. Come for 
a stroll before dinner.” 

The two men accordingly left the talk- 
ers on the lawn, and struck into the 
park. Ashe in a straw hat and light 
suit made his usual impression of 
strength and good-humor. He was gay, 
friendly, amusing as ever. But Darrell 
was not long in discovering or imagining 
signs of change. Any one else would have 
thought Ashe’s talk frankness—nay, in- 
discretion itself. Darrell at once divined 
or imagined in it shades of official reserve, 
tracts of reticence, such as an old friend 
had a right to resent. 

“One can see what a personage he 
feels himself!” 

Yet Darrell would have been the first 
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own that Ashe had some right to feel 
himself a personage. The sudden revela- 
full intellectual 
his influence in the country, for which 


of his power and 
the general « lection of the preceding win 

had provided the opportunity, was still 
an exciting Memory among journalists 
He had into the 
slightly diseredited, on 
future nobody took much trouble 


sp culate. 


nd politicians. 


gone 
election a man 
whose 
He had emerged from it 

fter a series of speeches laying down the 
principles and vindicating the action of 
his party—one of the most important 
England, with whom Lord Par- 
henceforth treat on 
Ashe was now Home 
Lord Parham’s 
turn, there was 


fortune might not 


men in 


ham himself must 
quasi-equal terms. 
Secretary, and if 


should take an 


saying to what height 


gout 
evil ho 

On conduct him. 

The will—the iron purpose—with which 
it had all been done,—that was the ama 
zing part of it. The complete independ- 
ence, moreover. Darrell imagined that 
Lord Parham must often have regretted 
the small intrigue by which Ashe’s pro- 
motion had been barred in the crisis of 
It had roused an indolent 
man to action, and freed him from any 
particular obligation towards the leader 
had _ ill-treated Ashe’s 
paign had not been in all respects con- 
but Lord Parham had had to 
put up with it. 


the summer. 


who him. 


cam- 
venient : 


The summer evening broadened as the 
two men sauntered on through the park, 
beside a small stream fringed with yellow 
the dingy Midland land- 
with its smoke-blackened woods 
lifeless grass, assumed a glory of 
light; the soft interlacing clouds 
parted before the dying sun; the water 
received the golden flood, and each coot 
and -water-hen shone jet and glossy in 
the blaze. A few cries of birds, the dis- 
tant shouts of harvesters, the rustling of 
the water-flags along the stream, these 
were the only sounds 


flags. Even 
scape, 
and 


great 


-traditional sounds 
of English peace. 

“Jolly, isn’t it?’ Ashe, looking 
round him,—‘“ even this spoilt country! 
Why did we go and stifle in that beast- 
ly show!” 


said 


The sensuous pleasure and relaxation 
of his mood communicated itself to Dar- 


re ll. 


OF 


They talked more intimately, more 
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freely than they had done for months. 
Darrell’s gnawing his 
own meaner fortunes, as contrasted with 
the brilliant 
his ] 


school 


consciousness of 
and career of 
relaxed. 


the successes of 


expanding 
friend, softened and 
Ile almost forgave Ashe 
the winter, and that 
tone of authority 
here 


subtly heightened 
and self 
the re bore 


- confidence 


which and witness to 
talk of the min 
They scarcely touched on polities, 
however. Both were tired, and their talk 
drifted into the characteristic male gos- 


“ What's “Do 


ever see re- 


them, in the manner or 
ster. 


now ¢” 
“You 

Univ ?’—and the 

to the agreeable accompaniment of 


sip: _ doing 


you So-and-So ?” 
member that fellow at 
like, 
Ashe’s best cigars. 

So pleasant was the half-hour, so strong- 
ly had the old college intimacy reasserted 
itself, that suddenly a thought struck up- 
Darrell’s mind. He had 
Haggart bent merely on 
far from it. At the 


ward in not 


idl 


moment 


come to 


holiday,- 


he was weary of journalism, and sharply 


that the time for 


bitions had gone by. 


conscious vague am- 
A post had present- 
ed itself—a post of importance—in the 
gift of the Home Office. It meant, no 
doubt, the abandonment of more brilliant 
things; Darrell was content to abandon 
His determination to apply for it 
indeed, to himself 
almost of sacrifice. 


them. 
an act of 
As to the 
technical qualifications required, he 
well there might be other men 
better equipped than himself. But, after 
all, to what may not general ability as- 
general ability stiffened 
with interest ? 


seemed, 

mode sty— 
was 
aware 


pire properly 

And as to interest, when was it ever to 
serve him, if not now ’—through his old 
friendship with Ashe. Chivalry towards 

much-solicited mortal, also your friend, 

even the subtler self-love——might have 
counselled silence,—or at least approaches 
It had been far from his 
purpose, indeed, to speak so promptly. 
But here the hour and the man! 
And there, in a distant country town, 
a woman—whereof the mere existence was 
unsuspected by Darrell’s country-house 
acquaintance—sat waiting, in whose eyes 
the post in question loomed as a condi- 
tion, — perhaps indispensable. Darrell’s 
secret eagerness could not withstand 
the temptation. 


more gradual. 


were 
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So with a nervous beginning—* By the 
way, I wished to consult you about a per- 
sonal matter.—Of course, answer or not, 
as you like.—Naturally I understand the 
difficulties !”"—the plunge was taken, and 
the petitioner soon in full career. 

After a first start, a lifted brow of 
astonishment, Ashe was uncomfortably 
silent,—till suddenly, in a pause of Dar- 
rell’s eloquence, his face changed, and, 
with a burst of his old careless freedom 
and affection, he flung an arm along Dar- 
rell’s shoulder, with an impetuous, 

“T say, old fellow,—don’t be a damned 
fool!” 

An ashen white overspread the counte- 
nance of the man thus addressed. His 
lips twitched. He walked on in silence. 
Ashe looked at him,—stammered,—apolo- 
gized,—and still holding his friend cap- 
tive, descanted on the special requirements 
of the post—not one of which did Darrell 
possess,—hinted at the men applying for 
it, at the scientific and professional in- 
fluences then playing upon himself, at 
his strong sense of responsibility—* Too 
bad, isn’t it, that a duffer like me should 
have to decide these things ?”—and so on. 

In vain. Darrell laughed, recovered 
himself, changed the subject; but as they 
walked quickly back to the house, Ashe 
knew perchance that he had lost a friend; 
and Darrell’s smarting soul had scored 
another reckoning against a day to come. 





As they neared the house they found 
a large group still lingering on the lawn, 
and Kitty just emerging from a garden 
door. She came out accompanied by the 
handsome Cambridge lad who had been 
her partner at Lady Crashaw’s dance. 
He was evidently absorbed in her society, 
and they approached in high spirits, 
laughing and teasing each other. 

“Well, Kitty, how’s the bruised one?” 
said Ashe, as he sank into a chair beside 
Mrs. Alcot. 

“ Doing finely,” said Kitty. 
send him home to-night.” 

“ Meanwhile, you have put him up in 
my dressing-room? I only ask for in- 
formation.” 

“There wasn’t another corner,” said 
Kitty. 

“There!” Ashe appealed to gods and 
men. “ How do you expect me to dress 
for dinner ?” 


“T shall 
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“ Oh, now, William, don’t be tiresome!” 
said Kitty, impatiently. “ He was bruised 
black and blue ”—(“ Serve him right for 
getting in the way,” grumbled Lord Gros- 
ville)—* and nurse and I have done him 
up in arnica.” 

She carie to stand by Ashe, talking in 
an undertone and as fast as possible. The 
little Dean, who never could help watch- 
ing her, thought her more beautiful—and 
wilder—than ever. Her eyes—it was 
hardly enough to say they shone,—they 
glittered—in her delicate face; her ges- 
tures were more extravagant than he re- 
membered them; her movements restless- 
ness itself, 

Ashe listened with patience,—then said, 

“T can’t help it, Kitty—you really must 
have him removed.” 

“Impossible!” she said, her 
flaming. 

“Tl go and talk to Wilson; he’ll man- 
age it,” said Ashe, getting up. 

Kitty pursued him, arguing incessantly. 

He lounged along, turning every now 
and then to look at her, smiling and de- 
murring,—his hat on the back of his head. 

“You see the difference,” said Mrs. 
Aleot, in Darrell’s ear. “ Last year Kit- 
ty would have got her way. This year 
she won’t.” 

Darrell shrugged his shoulders. 

“These domesticities should be kept 
out of sight, don’t you think?” 

Madeleine Aleot looked at him curi- 
ously. 

“Did you have a pleasant walk?” she 
said. 

Darrell made a little face. 

“ The great man was condescending.” 

Madeleine Alcot’s face was still inter- 
rogative. 

“ A touch of the folie des grandeurs?” 

“Well, who escapes it?’ said Darrell, 
bitterly. 


cheek 


Most of the party had dispersed. Only 
Lady Tranmore and Margaret French 
were on the lawn. Margaret was writing 
some household notes for Kitty; Lady 
Tranmore sat in meditation, with a book 
before her which she was not reading. 
Miss French glanced at her from time to 
time. Ashe’s mother was beginning to 
show the weight of years far more plain- 
ly than she had yet done. In these last 
three years the face had perceptibly al- 
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hair. The long strain 
that pathetic change 
hich makes of the husband who has been 
and shelter her half- 
nscious dependent, had no doubt left 
ep marks upon a beauty which had so 
ng resisted time. And yet 
believed it was 


had thi 


1; SO 
nursing, and 


woman’s prid 


Margaret 
rather with her 
n than with her husband that the con- 
ant and wearing anxiety of Lady Tran- 
more’s life should be connected. All the 
the and history 
hich had been disappointed in her hus- 
band, had poured themselves into her de- 
‘tion to her son. She lived now for his 
And both 
mstantly threatened by the personality 
nd the presence of Kitty. 
Such at least, as Margaret French well 
the inmost persuasion—fast 
becoming a fanaticism—of Ashe’s mother. 
William indeed for the 
have triumphed over the consequences of 
But the reck- 
less untamed character was there still at 
his side, preparing Heaven knew what 
itfalls and catastrophes. Lady Tran- 
nore lived in fear. And under the out- 
ward sweetness and dignity of her man- 
ner, 


rel ch 


. ‘_ . 
mbition, pride of race 


appiness and success. were 


cnew, was 
might 


moment 


Kitty’s bygone behavior. 


Y 
| 
I 
I 


was there not developing something 
than fear,—that hatred which is 
one of the strange births of love ¢ 

If so, was it just? 


worse 


There were many 
moments when Margaret would have in- 
dignantly denied it. 

It was true indeed that Kitty’s eccen- 
tricity seemed to with 
month that passed. The preceding win- 
ter had been marked, first by a mad folly 
of table-turning,—involving the pursuit 
of a particular medium whose proceed- 
ings had ultimately landed him in the 
dock ; for 
hunting, accompanied by a series of new 
flirtations, each more unseemly than its 
predecessor, as it seemed to Lady Tran- 
more. Afterwards,—during the general 
election,—a political phase! Kitty had 
most unfortunately discovered that she 
could speak in public, and had fallen in 
love with the sound of her own voice. In 
Ashe’s own contest, her sallies and indis- 
cretions had already begun to do mischief, 
when Lady Tranmore had succeeded in 
enticing her to London by the bait of 
a French clairvoyante; with whom Kitty 
nightly tempted the gods who keep watch 


develop every 


then by a headlong passion 
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over the secrets of fate,—till 
poll had been declared. 

All this was deplorably true. 
could that 


chequered done 


W illiam’s 


And yet 
this 
husband 

Ashe ho longer her 
and his had carried 
him to heights with which even his moth- 


no one say 


had 


Kitty in 
year her 


much harm. was 


blind slave; career 
Sometimes 
Margaret was inclined to think that Kit- 
ty had now less influence with him, and 
his mother more, than was the just due 
of each. 
the tragedy of Ashe’s new and growing 
emancipation. Secretly—often—she sided 
with Kitty. 


er might have been satisfied. 


She—the younger woman—felt 


“ Margaret!” 

She came run- 
ning out, her pale-pink skirts flying round 
her. “ Have you seen the babe ?”’ 

Margaret replied that he and his nurse 
were just in sight. 

Kitty fled over the lawn to meet the 
child’s perambulator. She lifted him out, 
and him in her arms towards 
Margaret and Lady Tranmore. 


The voice was Kitty’s. 


carried 


“Isn’t it piteous?” said Margaret, un- 
der her breath, as the mother and child 
Lady Tranmore gave her a 
sad assenting look. 
during the last months the 
child had shown signs of brain mischief 


approached. 


For Six 

a curious apathy, broken now and then 
by fits of temper. The doctors were not 
encouraging. And Kitty varied between 
the most passionate attempts to rouse the 
child’s failing and days— 
even weeks—when she could hardly bring 
herself to see him at all. 

She brought him now to a seat beside 
Lady Tranmore. 


intelligence, 


She had been trying 
to make him take notice of a new toy. 
But the child looked at blank 


and glassy eyes, and the from 


her with 
toy fell 
his hand. 

“He hardly knows me,” said Kitty, in 
a low voice of misery, as she clasped 
her hands round the baby of three, and 
looked into his 
would drag from it 
and recognition. 

But the blue eyes betrayed no glim- 
mer of response, till suddenly—with a 
gesture as of infinite fatigue, the child 
threw itself back against her, laying its 
fair head upon her breast, with a long sigh 


though she 


some sign of mind 


face, as 
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Kitty gave a sob, and bent over him, 
kissing—and kissing him. 

“Dear Kitty!” said Lady Tranmore, 
much moved, “I think—partly—he is 
tired with the heat.” 

Kitty shook her head. 

“Take him!” she said to the nurse,— 
“take him! I can’t bear it.” 

The nurse took him from her, and 
Kitty dried her tears, with a kind of 
fierceness. 

“There is the post!” she said, spring- 
ing up, as though determined to throw 
off her grief as quickly as_ possible; 
while the nurse carried the child away. 

The footman brought the letters across 
the lawn. There were some for Lady 
Tranmore, and for Margaret French. In 
the general opening and reading that en- 
sued neither lady noticed Kitty for a 
while. Suddenly Margaret French looked 
up. She saw Kitty sitting motionless 
with a book on her lap—a book of which 
the wrapper lay on the grass beside her. 
Her finger kept a page; her eyes, full of 
excitement, were fixed on the distant ho- 
rizon of the park; the hurried breathing 
was plainly noticeable under the thin 
bodice, 

“ Kitty—time to dress!” said Mar- 
garet, touching her. 

Kitty rose, without a word to either 
of them, and walked quickly away, her 
hands, still holding the book, dropped in 
front of her, her eyes on the ground. 

“Oh, Kitty!” cried Margaret, in laugh- 
ing protest, as she stooped to pick up the 
litter of Kitty’s letters, some of them 
still unopened, which lay scattered on 
the grass as they had fallen unheeded 
from her lap. 

But the little figure in the trailing 
skirts was already out of hearing. 


At dinner Kitty was in her wildest 
spirits,—a sparkling vision of diamonds 
and lace, much beyond—so it seemed to 
Lord Grosville— what the occasion re- 
quired. “Dressed out like a comedy 
queen at a fair!” was his inward com- 
ment, and he already rolled the phrases 
in which he should describe the whole 
party to his wife. Like the expected 
Lord Parham, he was there in sign of 
semi-reconciliation. Nothing would have 
induced Kitty to invite her aunt; the 
memory of a certain Sunday was too 


strong. On her side Lady Grosville 
averred that nothing would have induced 
her to sit at Kitty’s board. As to this, 
her husband cherished a certain scepti- 
cism. However, her resolution was not 
tried. It was Ashe, in fact, who had in 
vited Lord Grosville; and Lord Grosville, 
who was master in his own house, had 
no mind to break with William Ashe just 
as that gentleman’s eompany became even 
better worth having than usual,—had ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

But his patience was sorely tried by 
Kitty. After dinner she insisted on table- 
turning, and Lord Grosville was dragged 
breathless through the drawing - room 
window, in pursuit of a table that broke 
a chair and finally danced upon a flower- 
bed. His theology was harassed by these 
proceedings, and his digestion upset. The 
Dean took it with smiles; but then the 
Dean was a Latitudinarian. 

Afterwards Kitty and the Cambridge 
boy—Eddie Helston—performed a duo- 
logue in French for the amusement of 
the company. Whatever could be under- 
stood in it had better not have been un- 
derstood,—such at least was Lord Gros- 
ville’s impression. He wondered how 
Ashe—-who laughed immoderately—could 
allow his wife to do such things; and his 
only consolation was that, for once, the 
Dean—whose fancy for Kitty was ridic- 
ulous!—seemed to be disturbed. He had 
at any rate walked away to the library 
in the middle of the piece. Kitty was 
of course making a fool of the boy all 
through. Any one could see that he was 
head over ears in love with her. And she 
seemed to have all sorts of mysterious 
understandings with him. Lord Gros- 
ville was certain they passed each other 
notes and made assignations. And one 
night, on going up himself to bed very 
late, he had actually come upon the pair, 
pacing up and down the long passage 
after midnight !—Kitty in such a négligé 
as only an actress should wear, with her 
hair about her ears,—and the boy out of 
his wits, and off his balance, as any one 
could see. Kitty, indeed, had been quite 
unabashed,—trying even to draw him 
into their unseemly talk, about some 
theatrical nonsense or other; and such 
blushes as there were had been entirely 
left to the boy. 

He supposed there was no harm in it. 


be A 
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The lad was not a Geoffrey Cliffe, and it 
vas no doubt Kitty’s mad love of excite- 

ent which impelled her to these defiances 

f convention. But Ashe should put his 

ot down; there was no knowing, with a 

eature so wild and so lovely, where 

ese things might end. And after the 
andal of last year— 

As to that scandal, Lord Grosville, as 

man of the world, by no means endorsed 

e lurid imaginations of his wife. Kit- 

and Cliffe had certainly behaved badly 
t Grosville Park—that is to say, judged 
by any ordinary standards, And the gos- 

p of the season had apparently gathered 
nd eulminated round some incident of 

graver character than the rest,—though 
nobody precisely knew what it might be. 
But it seemed that Ashe had at last as- 
erted himself; and if in Kitty’s abrupt 
departure to the country, and the sudden 
dissolution of the intimacy between her- 
self and Cliffe, those who loved her not 
had read what dark things they pleased, 
her uncle by marriage was quite content 
in it a mere disciplinary act on 
the part of the husband. 

Lord Grosville believed that some 
rumors as to Cliffe’s private character 
had entered into the decisive defeat—in 
a constituency largely Non-conformist— 
which had befallen that gentleman at the 
polls. Poor Lady Tranmore! He saw 
her anxieties in her face, and was truly 
sorry for her. At the same time, in- 
veterate gossip that he was, he regarded 
her with a kind of hunger. If she only 
would talk things over with him!—So 
far, however, she had given him very 
little opening. If she ever did, he would 
certainly advise her to press something 
like a temporary separation on her son. 
Why should not Lady Kitty be left at 
Haggart when the next session began ? 
Lord Grosville, who had been a friend 
of Melbourne’s, recalled the early history 
of that great man. When Lady Caroline 
Lamb had become too troublesome to a 
political husband, she had been sent to 
Brocket. And then Mr. Lamb was only 
Irish Secretary,—without a seat in the 
cabinet. How was it possible to take 
an important share in steering the ship 
of state, and to look after a giddy wife 
at the same time? 


to see 


Ashe and his wife lingered late below- 
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OF WILLIAM 


ASHE. 
When, somewhere about 
o’clock, he entered his dressing-room, he 
was suddenly alarmed by a smell of burn- 
ing. It seemed to come from Kitty’s 
room. He knocked hastily at her door. 
“ Kitty!” 
No answer. 


stairs. one 


He opened the door, and 
stood arrested. 

The room was in complete darkness 
save for some weird object in the centre 
of it, on which a fire was burning, send- 
ing up a smoke which hung about the 
room. Ashe recognized an old Spanish 
brazier of beaten copper, standing on iron 
feet, which had been a purchase of his 
own in days when he trifled with bric- 
a-brac. Upon it, a heap of some light 
material, which fluttered and crackled as 
it burnt, was blazing and smoking away, 
while beside it, her profile and 
waxen amid the drifts of smoke, her fair 
hair blanched to whiteness by the strange 
illumination from below, and all her 
slight form, chequered with the light and 
shade of the fire, drawn into a curve of 
watchfulness vindictive intent— 
stood Kitty. 

“ What in the name of fortune are you 
doing, Kitty?” cried Ashe. 

She made no and he ap- 
proached, Then he saw that in the centre 
of the pile, and propped un against some 
small pieces of wood, a photograph of 
Geoffrey Cliffe was consuming slow and 
dismally. The fire had just sent a line 
across his cheek. The lower limbs were 
already charred, and the right hand was 
shrivelling. 

All around were letters, mostly con- 
sumed. While at the top of the pile 
above the culprit’s head, stuck in a cleft 
stick, and just beginning to be licked by 
the flames, was what seemed to be a leaf 
torn out of a book. The book from which 
it had apparently been wrenched lay open 
on a chair near. 

Kitty drew a long breath as Ashe came 
near her. 

“ Keep off,” she said,—* don’t touch it!” 

“You little goose!” cried Ashe, “ what 
are you about?” 

“Burning a coward 
Kitty, between her teeth. 

Ashe thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“T wish to God you’d forget the crea- 
ture, instead of flattering him with these 
attentions!” 
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Kitty made no reply, but as she drew 
the fire together Ashe captured her hand. 
“ What’s he been doing now, Kitty?” 

“There are his poems,” said Kitty, 
pointing to the chair. “The last one is 
about me.” 

“ May I be allowed to see it?” 

“Tt isn’t there.” 

“ Ah!—I see. You’ve topped the pile 
with it. With your leave, I'll delay 
its doom.” He snatched the leaf from 
its stick, and bending down, read it by 
the light of the burning paper. Kitty 
watched him, frowning, her hand on her 
hip, the white wrap she wore over her 
night-dress twining round her in close 
folds,—a slender, brooding sorceress, some 
Canidia or Simaetha, interrupted in her 
ritual of hate. 

But Ashe was in no mood for literary 
reminiscence. His lip was contemptuous, 
his brow angry, as he replaced the leaf 
in its cleft stick, whither the flames im- 
mediately pursued it. 

“ Wretched stuff, and damned imperti- 
nence!—that’s all there is to say. For 
Heaven’s sake, Kitty, don’t let any one 


suppose you mind the thing—for an 
instant!” 

She looked at him with strange eyes. 
“ But if I do mind it?” 

ITis face darkened to the shade of hers. 
“Does that mean—that you still think of 
him,—-still wish to see him ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Kitty, slowly. 
The fire had died away. Nothing but a 
few eharred remnants remained in the 
brazier. Ashe lit the gas, and disclosed 
a tragic Kitty, flushed by the audacity 
of her last remark. He took her master- 
fully in his arms. 

“That was bravado,” he said, kissing 
her. “You love me! And I may be a 
poor stick—but I’m worth a good many 
Cliffes. Defy me—and I'll write you a 
better poem, too!” 

The color leapt afresh in Kitty’s cheek. 
She pushed him away and, holding him, 
perused his handsome, scornful face, and 
all the manly strength of form and at- 
titude. Her own lids wavered. 

“What a silly scene!” she said, and fell— 
a little soft, yielding form—into his arms. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Redivivus 


BY LOUISE 


| IFT me, O stars, far up 
That I may breathe 


Burn from the soul’s poor 


MORGAN SILL 


into the heights, 
with thee immortal air; 


record days and nights 


Of listless work, and fretful dreams of care, 


And shine into my spirit’s cool, sheer deeps 


Wherein thine own ethereal essence sleeps. 


Sleeps as the sap within the oaken boll, 


That, waking on the winter’s dull decline, 


Yearns Springward,—so if thou but call my soul 


Its latent fire will leap to merge with thine, 


And rediscover in the piercing flame 


What heaven hath wrought, and earth hath put to shame. 
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“IT'S MY THOUSAND QUILT I'M MAKING,” EXPLAINED REBECCA MARY 








The Thousand Quilt 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


" OOD afternoon,” Rebecca Mary 
said, politely. 


The minister’s wife was cut- 
ting little trousers out of big ones— 
the minister’s big ones. It was the 
old puzzle of how to steer clear of the 
thin places. 

“Boys grow so!” sighed, tenderly, the 
minister’s wife, over her work. She had 
not heard the voice from the doorway. 

“ Good afternoon,” again. 

It was a quaint little figure in tight, 
red calico, standing there. It might 
easily have stepped down from some old 
picture on the wall. Rebecca Mary had 
a bundle in her arms. It was so large 
that it obscured breast and face, and 
only a pair of grave blue eyes, pre- 
sided over by thin, light brows, seemed 
visible to the minister’s wife. The trou- 
sers puzzle merged into this one. Now 
who could— 

“Oh! Oh, I wonder if you aren’t 
Miss Plummer’s little girl Rebecca?” 
tentatively but cordially. 

“Rebecca Mary—her niece,” came, a 
little muffled, from behind the great 
bundle. 

“ Rebecea Mary’s nie— Oh, you mean 
Miss Plummer’s niece, and your whole 
name is that! But I suppose she calls 
you Rebecca or Becky, for short? Walk 
in, Rebecca.” 

But Rebecca Mary was struggling with 
the paralyzing vision of Aunt Olivia call- 
ing her Becky. She had passed by the 
lesser wonder of being called Rebecca 
without the Mary. 

“Oh, no’m, indeed; Aunt ’Livia never 
shortens me,” gently gasped the child. 
And the minister’s wife, measuring 
from the bundle down, smiled to her- 
self. There did not seem much room 
for shortening. 

“But walk in, dear,—you’re going to 
walk in? I hope you have come to make 
me a little call.” 

Rebecea Mary struggled out of her 


paralysis. Here was occasion for new 
embarrassment. For Rebecca Mary was 
honest. 

“N-o’m,—I mean, not a little call. 
I’ve come to spend the afternoon,” she 
said, slowly, “ and I’ve brought my work.” 

The bundle—the great bundle—was her 
work! She advanced into the room and 
began carefully to unroll it. It was the 
turn of the minister’s wife to be para- 
lyzed. She pushed forward a chair, and 
the child sat down in it. 

“Tt’s my Thousand Quilt that I’m 
making for Aunt ’Livia,” explained Re- 
becca Mary. “It’s ’most done; there’s 
a thousand pieces in it, and I’m on the 
nine hundred and ninety-oneth. I thought 
proberly you’d have some work, so I 
brought mine.” 

“Yes, I see—’ The minister’s wife 
stood looking down at the tight little 
red figure among the gorgeous waves of 
the Thousand Quilt. They eddied and 
surged around it in dizzy reds and pur- 
ples and greens. She was conscious of 
being a little seasick, and for relief she 
turned back to the puzzle of the little 
trousers. It had been in her mind at 
first to express sorrow at Rhoda’s being 
unfortunately away,—and the boys. 
Now she was glad she hadn’t, for it was 
quite plain enough that the visitor had 
not come to spend the afternoon with 
the minister’s children, but with the 
minister’s wife. 

“Tt isn’t she that’s young—it’s I,” 
thought the minister’s wife, with kind, 
laughing eyes. “She’s old enough to be 
my mother. How old are you, dear?” 
she added, aloud. 

“Me? I guess you mean Aunt "Livia, 
don’t you? It’s Aunt ’Livia’s birthday 
I’m making it for,—it’s going to be a 
present. Once she gave me a present on 
my birthday.” 

Once—the minister’s wife remembered 
Rhoda’s birthdays and the boys’. Taken 
all together, such a host of little birth- 
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days! But this little old, old visitor 
seemed to have had but one. 

“My birthday is two days quicker 
than Aunt ’Livia’s is,” volunteered the 
visitor, sociably. “ We’re ’most twins, 
you see. Aunt ’Livia was fifty-six that 
time she gave me the present. She’s 
a-going to be fifty-nine when I give 
her this quilt,—it’s taken me ever since 
to make it.” 

The minister’s wife looked up from 
her cutting. So Rebecca Mary was only 
fifty-nine! 

“It’s quite a long quilt,” sighed Re- 
becca Mary. But pride woke in her eyes 
as she gazed out on the splendors of the 
green and purple sea. “A Thousand Quilt 
has so many stitches in it, but when you 
sew ’em all yourself—when you sew every 
single stitch—”’ The pride in Rebecca 
Mary’s grave blue eyes grew and grew. 

“Robert,” the minister’s wife said 
that night to the minister, “it’s an 
awful quilt, but you ought to have 
seen her eyes! It’s taken her three 
years to make it—maybe you wouldn’t 
be proud yourself!” 

“Maybe you wouldn’t, if Rhoda had 
made it.” 

“ Rhoda! Robert, she sewed one square 
of patchwork once and it made her sick. 
I had to put her to bed. Speaking of 
‘once’ reminds me,—once Rebecca Mary 
had a birthday present, Robert.’ She 
waited a little anxiously for him to un- 
derstand. The minister always under- 
stood, but sometimes he made her wait. 

“Felicia, are you trying to make me 
cry?” he said, and she was satisfied. She 
went across to him, as she always did 
when she wanted to cry herself. The 
floor was strewn with the tiniest boy’s 
engine and cars, and she remembered, .as 
she zigzagged among them, that they 
had been one of his very last birth- 
day presents. 

“It was— 
the present was? I'll give you three 
guesses, but I advise you to guess 
a rooster.” 

“Thomas Jefferson,” murmured the 
minister, as one who was acquainted. 

“Yes, that is his name. How did 
you know? She is very fond of him— 
he is her intimatest friend, she says. So 
she is under great obligations to her aunt. 
It’s a large quilt, but it’s none too large 


Robert, what do you think 
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to ‘cover’ Thomas Jefferson. 
ing to help her buy a lining 
ton batting.” 

“Oracked corn will 
lining, but cotton bat—” 

“Robert, this is not a comedy! It 
you’d seen Rebecca Mary—and the qui!t, 
you'd call it a tragedy. You couldn’: 
surprise me any if you told me she’d 
quilted it herself!” 

Down the road from Aunt Olivia's 
farm, across its southern boundary fence, 
romped and shouted all day Jong the 
Tony Trumbullses. No one, except pos- 
sibly their mother, was quite certain how 
many of them there were; it was a dizzy 
process to take their census. They were 
never still, in little brown bare limbs 
nor shrill voices. From sunup to sun- 
down the Tony Trumbullses raced and 
laughed. Certainly they were happy. 

The minister’s wife had not dared to 
tell her caller of the afternoon that the 
minister’s children were down there 
shouting and racing with the little Tony 
Trumbullses. Dear, no!—not after Re- 
beeca Mary in the course of conversation 
had said that Aunt Olivia did not coun- 
tenance the Tony Trumbullses.—Rebecca 
Mary did not say “ countenance,” but it 
meant that. 

“Her aunt won’t let her play with 
them, Robert. And she’d like to,—you 
needn’t tell me Rebecca Mary wouldn’t 
like to! I saw it in her poor little sol- 
emn eyes. Besides, she said she asked 
her aunt once to let her. Robert, aunts 
are cruel; I never knew it before. 
They’ve no business bringing up little 
Rebecca Marys!” 

“My dear!—Felicia!” but in the min- 
ister’s eves was agreement. 

Aunt Olivia took afternoon naps with 
punctilious regularity—Aunt Olivia her- 
self was punctilious regularity. At half 
past one, day upon day, she hung out the 
dish-towel, hung up her kitchen apron, 
and walked with unswerving course into 
her bedroom. There, disposed upon the 
dainty bed in rigid lines of unrest, she 
rested. The naps were often long ones. 

A little after the afternoon that Re- 
becea Mary spent at the minister’s, the 
birthday quilt was finished. The thou- 
sandth tiny piece was neatly over-’n’- 
overed to its gorgeous expanse. But 
Rebecca Mary was not content. She 
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THE THOUSAND QUILT. 


longed to make it more complete. She 
wanted to surprise Aunt ’Livia with it, 
as Aunt Livia on that momentous birth- 
day of her own had surprised her with the 
little fluff-ball of yellow down that had 
grown into Thomas Jefferson. That had 
heen such a beautiful surprise, but this— 
Aunt "Livia had seen the quilt so many, 

times! She had taught Rebecc: 
Mary’s stiff little fingers to set the first 
stitches in it; she had made her rip out 
this purple square and that pink-checked 
one, and this one and that one and that. 
Oh, Aunt ’Livia was acquainted with 
the quilt! It would not be much of 
a surprise. 

But Rebecca Mary set her little point- 
ed chin between her little brown palms 
and pondered, and out of the pondering 
grew a plan so ambitious and so daring 
that Rebecea Mary gasped in the throes 
of it. But held her ground and 
entertained it intrepidly. She even grew 
on friendly terms with it in the end. 
Here was a way to surprise Aunt ’Livia; 
Mary would do it! That it 


many 


she 


Rebecca 


would entail an almost endless amount of 
work did not daunt her,—Rebecca Mary 


Plummer, and Plummers were 
to be daunted. The long vista of 
patient hours of trying labor that the 
plan opened up before her set her blood 
tingling like a warrior’s on the eve of 
war. What were long, patient hours to 
a Plummer? Rebecca Mary girded up 
her loins and went to meet them. 

Thereafter at Aunt Olivia’s nap- 
times Rebecca Mary disappeared. Day 
upon day, week upon week, she stole 
quietly away when the door of Aunt 
Olivia’s bedroom shut. The first time 
she went oddly loaded down with what 
would have appeared—if there had been 
any one for it to “appear” to—like a 
bundle of long sticks. She made two 
trips into the unknown that first day. 
The second time the bundle looked much 
like that one over which her grave blue 
eyes had peered at the minister’s wife 
when she went to spend the afternoon 
with her. 

It was spring when the mysterious dis- 
appearances began. It was summer be- 
fore Aunt Olivia woke up—not from her 
nap, but from her inattention. Quite 
suddenly she came upon the realization 
that Rebecca Mary was not about the 
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house; nor about the grounds, for. she 
instituted prompt search. She went to 
all the child’s odd little haunts—the 
grapery, the orchard, the corn-house, even 
to her own beloved back yard, full of 
sweet-scented hiding-nooks dear to a 
child, but sacred ground to Aunt Olivia. 
Rebecca Mary sometimes did her “stents” 
there as a special privilege,—she might 
be there now, unprivileged. Aunt 
Olivia’s back yard was almost as full of 
flowery delights to Rebecca Mary as it 
was to Aunt Olivia. 

The child was not there—not any- 
where. Aunt Olivia sought for Thomas 
Jefferson to inquire of him, but Thomas 
Jefferson was missing too. She went 
the rounds again. Where could the 
child be? 

It was a hot, stinging day in late June 
when Aunt Olivia’s suspicions awoke. 
They had been long in rousing, but, once 
alert, they developed rapidly into cer- 
tainties. Her pale eyes glistened, her 
thin nostrils dilated— Aunt Olivia’s 
whole lean, sharp, unemotional person 
put on suspicion. The child had gone 
to see the Tony Trumbullses. 

“My land!” ejaculated Aunt Olivia, 
“after all my forbidding! And she a 
Plummer!” She sat down suddenly as 
though a little faint. She had never 
known a Plummer to disobey before; it 
was a new experience. It took time to 
get used to it, and she sat still a long 
time, rigid and grim, on the edge of the 
chair. Then as suddenly as she had sat 
down she got up. It could not be—she 
refused to entertain the suspicion longer. 
Rebecca Mary had not gone there to 
that forbidden place; she was in the 
garden somewhere. Aunt Olivia, a little 
stiff as if from a chill, went once more 
in search of the child. 

“Rebecca! Rebecca Mary!” she called, 
at regular intervals. Then sharply, “ Re- 
becca Mary Plummer!” Her voice had 
thin cadences of suspicion lurking in 
it against its will. 

But there seemed really no doubt. One 
by one incriminating circumstances oc- 
curred to Aunt Olivia. Rebecca Mary 
had longed to go so much; the Tony 
Trumbullses, one at a time or in a tu- 
multuous body, had urged her so often; 
she herself had more than once caught 
the child gazing wistfully, in passing by, 
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at the bewildering, deafening frolics of 
the little Tony Trumbullses. Once Re- 
becca Mary had asked to go barefoot, as 
they went. Once she had let out the 
tight little braids in her neck and rum- 
pled her thin little hair. Once Aunt 
Olivia had come upon her playing. The 
remembrance of it now tightened the 
lines around Aunt Olivia’s lips. The 
child had been running wildly about the 
yard, shouting in a strange, excited, 
ridiculous way. When Aunt Olivia in 
stern displeasure had demanded explana- 
tions, she had run on recklessly, calling 
back over her shoulder: “ Don’t stop me! 
I’m a Tony Trumbull!” 

“My land!” breathed Aunt Olivia, 
taking back the suspicion to her breast. 
“After all my forbidding she’s gone 
down there. She’s been going down there 
dear knows how long. She’s waited 
till I took my naps an’ then went. 
A Plummer!” 

There was really nowhere else she 
could have gone. She had never wanted 
to go anywhere else, except to the min- 
ister’s, and Rebecca Mary was punctil- 
ious and would not think of going there 
again till the minister’s wife had re- 
turned her visit. 

But Aunt Olivia waited. As usual, 
she went to her room next day at nap- 
time and closed the door behind her. 
But when a little figure slipped’ down 
the road toward the forbidden place a 
moment later, she was watching behind 
her blinds. Shewas groaning as if in pain. 

The little figure began to run staidly. 
Aunt Olivia groaned again. The child 
was in a hurry to get there—she could- 
n’t wait to walk! There was guilt in 
every motion of the little figure. 

“And she runs like a Plummer,” 
groaned Aunt Olivia. 

The next day, and the next, Aunt 
Olivia watched behind her blinds. The 
fourth day she put on her afternoon 
dress and followed the hurrying little 
figure. Not at once—Aunt Olivia did 
not hurry. There was a sad reluctance 
in every movement. It seemed a terrible 
thing to be following Rebecca Mary— 
Rebecca Mary Plummer—to a forbid- 
den place. 

Afar off Aunt Olivia heard faintly the 
shoutings that always heralded an ap- 
proach to the Tony Trumbullses, and 
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shuddered. The tumult kept growing 
clearer; she thought she detected a wild, 
excited little shout that might be Re- 
becca Mary’s. Her thin lips set into a 
stern straight line. 

A splash of red caught Aunt Olivia’s 
eye as she drew nearer the joyous whirl 
of little children. Rebecca Mary wore 
a little tight red dress. The coil seemed 
closing in about the child. 

Close to the southern boundary fence 
of Aunt Olivia’s land stood an old empty 
barn. It had been a place for storing 
surplus hay once, when there had been 
surplus hay. For many years now it 
had been empty. As Aunt Olivia ap- 
proached it, she noticed that its great 
sliding door was open. Strange, when 
for so long it had been shut! 

“If that old barn door ain’t open!” 
breathed Aunt Olivia, stopping in her 
astonishment. “I ain’t seen it open be- 
fore in these ten years. Now what I 
want to know is, who opened it! Likely 
as not those screeching little wild In- 
juns.” She strode across the stubby 
grass-ground to the barn and peered into 
its cool dim depths. Then Aunt Olivia 
uttered a little bewildered cry. Grad- 
ually the dimness took on light and the 
whole startling picture within unfolded 
itself to her astonished eyes. 

Rebecca Mary was quilting. She was 
stooping earnestly over a gay expanse of 
purples and reds and greens. Her little 
tight red back was toward Aunt Olivia; it 
looked bent and strained. Rebecca Mary’s 
eyes were very close to the gay expanse. 

Suddenly Rebecca Mary began tv 
speak, and Aunt Olivia’s widened eyes 
discovered a great white rooster pecking 
about under the quilt. His big snowy 
bulk stood out distinct in the shadow of it. 

“T’m glad we’re ’most through. Aren’t 
you, Thomas Jefferson? It’s been a 
pretty long quilt. You get sort of tired 
when you quilt a long quilt. It makes 
your back creak when you unbend it; 
and when you quilt in a barn, of course 
you can’t see without squinching, and 
it hurts your eyes to squinch.” 

Silence again, except for the indus- 
trious peck-peck of the great white 
rooster. Aunt Olivia stood very still. 

“You’ve been a great help, Thomas 
Jefferson,” began again the voice of Re- 
beeca Mary, after a little. “I’m ve-ry 
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much obliged to you, as I’ve said before. 
I don’t know what I should have done 
without you. No, you needn’t answer. I 
couldn’t hear a word you said. You 
can’t hear with cotton in both o’ your 
ears,” Rebecca Mary sighed. There was 
no cotton in Aunt Olivia’s ears to shut 
out the soft little sound. “ But of course 
you have to wear it in, on account 0’ 
your conscience. It’s conscience cotton, 
Thomas Jefferson. I’ve explained before, 
but I don’t know’s you understood. It 
seems a little unpolite to wear it in my 
ears, with you here keeping me com- 
pny. I s’pose you think it’s un—un- 
sociable. But Aunt Olivia doesn’t allow 
me to ’sociate with the Tony Trum- 
bullses. Oh, Thomas Jefferson, I wish 
she’d allow me to ’sociate!” 

Aunt Olivia found herself wishing she 
had conscience cotton in both o’ her ears. 

“They’re such nice, cheerful little 
children! It makes you want to go right 
over their fence and hollow too.”—Re- 
becca Mary pronounced it “hollow” 
with careful precision. Aunt Olivia 
would not approve of “holler.” “ And 
when you can’t, you like to listen. But 
I s’posed listening to them hollow would 
be ’sociating. So I put the cotton in.” 

The “hollowing” broke in 
waves of glee on Aunt Olivia’s ear- 
drums. It seemed to be assaulting her 
heart. Oddly, now it did not sound un- 
mannerly and dreadful. It sounded nice 
and cheerful. A Plummer, even, might 
be happy like that. 

“Cotton is a very strange ex—expe- 
rence, Thomas Jefferson,” ran on the 
little voice. “ At first you ’most can’t 
stand it, but you get over the worst of 
it byme-by. Besides, we’re getting ’most 
through now. Aijin’t that splendid, 
Thomas Jefferson! And it’s pretty 
lucky, too, because Aunt ’Livia’s birth- 
day is getting ve-ry near to. It—it al- 
most scares me. Doesn’t it you? . For I 
don’t know how Aunt ’Livia looks when 
she’s pleased—you think she’ll look 
pleased, don’t you, Thomas Jefferson? 
Tt’s such a long quilt, and when you’ve 
sewed every stitch yourself—” 

If Rebecca Mary had turned round 
then she would have seen how Aunt 
Olivia looked when she was pleased. 
But the little figure at the quilting- 
frame bent steadily to its task, only an- 
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other soft sigh into Aunt 
Olivia’s uncottoned Thomas Jef- 
ferson pecked his way toward the open 
door, and the lean figure there started 
back guiltily; Aunt Olivia did not want 
to be recognized. 

“You there under the quilt, Thomas 
Jefferson?’ The little voice put on ten- 
derness. 


stealing 


ears. 


“ Because I’m a-going to tell 
you something. Once Aunt ’Livia gave 
me a birthday present, and it was you. 
Such a little mite of a yellow chicken! 
That’s why I’m making the quilt for 
Aunt ’Livia. It was three years ago; 
I’ve loved you ever since,” added Re- 
becea Mary, simply. 

For an instant Aunt Olivia stopped 
being a Plummer. A crept 
her throat. 

“ Rebecca! Mary! Rebeccs 
Mary Plummer!” she cried, involunta- 
rily. Then she stepped back hastily, glad 
for the cotton in Rebecca Mary’s ears. 
For the surprise—she must not spoil the 
child’s hard-earned surprise. And _ be- 
sides, Aunt Olivia wanted to be surprised! 

It was a relief to get away. She could 
not look any longer at the picture in the 
great cobwebby barn—the gorgeous quilt 
spread out to its full extent, the empty 
scaffolds above, Rebecca Mary stoop- 
ing to her work, Thomas Jefferson peck- 
ing about the floor. Aunt Olivia was 
not old; through all the years ahead of 
her she would remember that picture. 

She went straight to the southern 
boundary fence and looked across at the 
jubilant little Tony Trumbullses. The 
one in a red dress like Rebecca Mary’s 
she singled out with a pointing finger. 

“You come here,” she called. “TI 
won’t hurt you; you no need to look 
seairt. Do you know who I am? I’m 
Rebeeca Mary’s aunt. You know who 
Rebecca Mary is, don’t you?” 

“ Gracious!” shrilled the little red Tony 
Trumbull, which Aunt Olivia took for yes. 

“Well, then, you know where I live. 
You see here,—I want you all, the whole 
kit o’ you, to come to my house to- 
morrow morning to see Rebecca Mary. 
I’m going to say it over. again. To- 
morrow morning, to see Rebecca Mary!” 
setting apart the syllables with the 
pointing finger. “You can play in my 
back yard,” said Aunt Olivia, sublime- 
ly unconscious of slang. 


sob into 


Re beeca 

















The Unfortunate Birds of the Night 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL 


NIGHT -LIVING bird seems an 
anomaly and wrong in nature. A 
bird appeals to us as a creature of 

lightness and brightness and joy—a song 
with wings, as Higginson wrote long ago. 

But even for this light-hearted race 
life is striving and winning or striving 
and losing, and some get crowded from 
the highway, and must struggle along 
rugged side-paths or fall altogether. It 
seems strange that any part of the race 
of birds should be compelled to earn their 
living at night, and secrete themselves 
by day in obscurity. Perhaps some dis- 
ability forced their remote ancestors to 
this aberrant life, which has confirmed 
itself upon their descendants, who have 
now become adapted in mind and body 
to a nocturnal existence. 

After all, the strictly nocturnal birds 
are few. Some herons and a few water- 
fowl, such as the smaller petrels, get their 
food mainly after dark, and rest by day, 
and here and there a singer seems wake- 
ful and tuneful on moonlit nights, but 
only two groups in the whole avine 
tribe are truly nocturnal—the owls and 
the nightjars. 

These embody two opposite ideas of 
action, for the owls choose the night to 
enable them to prey on the sleeping birds 
and wandering animals which they have 
not the speed and power to chase and 
seize in the freedom of the day, as do 
the bolder and swifter hawks; while the 
nightjars, having become almost the most 
feeble and defenceless of birds, hide by 
day and hunt by night as a measure of 
safety. When the two meet, the plan of 
the stronger usually succeeds, here as 
elsewhere; and the bandit of the night 
no doubt strikes down his weaker brother, 
despite the shadows, as the latter strikes 
down the moths and chafers. 

Singularities of structure and plumage 
make a noticeable resemblance in outward 
features between the owls and the night- 
jars—or “ goatsuckers,” as we used to call 


them (more exactly “ goat-milkers,” trans- 
lating Pliny’s Latin, caprimulgid#)—and 
show how the process of adaptation to a 
nocturnal life has brought about similar 
furnishings in creatures looking very dif- 
ferent at first glance. Until recently, 
indeed, deceived by their manners and 
weapons, the owls were classed with the 
faleons, and simply regarded as true 
birds of prey doing nocturnal work; but 
their adaptations to this end seem to 
have proceeded from another source 
than that from which the falcons arose, 
and ornithologists now recognize that the 
owls and the whippoorwills and their kin 
are really much nearer relatives than are 
the owls and the hawks, which have so 
long been associated on the criterion of 
similar beak and claws. 

Whatever the history of the two groups 
may be, their adaptations for getting a 
living during the hours of darkness are 
much alike, beyond the fact that one 
seizes large prey mainly with its feet, 
and the other captures its insect food in 
its open mouth. Otherwise the modifica- 
tions of night-birds for their peculiar 
career seem almost wholly in the direction 
of safety by means of invisibility. This 
is of double advantage—preventing their 
prey from becoming aware of their pres- 
ence, and guarding them in their own 
off hours from attack by enemies. 

To this end the colors of nearly all 
owls, and of all the nightjars, are neutral 
grays and dull reds, variegated with 
white and black in small patches or pen- 
cillings—a plumage highly inconspicuous 
amid the gloom of the woods by day, and 
invisible at night, yet often exquisitely 
beautiful to our eyes in its modulations 
of tint when examined minutely. There 
is a considerable variety among the owls, 
several of which are nearly or wholly 
diurnal in their habits—the great white 
arctic owl, for example; but some of the 
other group exhibit temporary or sexual 
phases of plumage that are exceedingly 
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A remark 
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nished in the New Zealand night-parrot, 
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singularly complete. 
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temists in earlier days, when they 
relied mainly on external characteristics, 
indicate a history of convergent specific 
development, produced by acquiring like 
Such similitudes go 


means to like ends. 
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The general features of the owls, and 
the fact that they are scattered all over 
the world, sufficiently familiar to 


readers. The nightjars are not so well 


known, but are equally universal in their 
distribution. Night round the 
whole globe, and everywhere offers pos- 
sibilities for making a birds 
which have learned how to utilize them. 
It should be added, however, that no cap- 
rimulgids oceur in New Zealand or Poly- 
nesia, doubtless owing to the impossibil- 
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feather-growths, as in the greatly pro- 


longed plumes which from the 
wings or tail of certain tropical night- 
jars, and look like floating ribbons as 
the birds dodge the twilight, 
giving them a quaint resemblance to big 
long-tailed butterflies. Another peculiar- 
the and numerous 
the mouth, especia'ly in night- 
which double purpose—as 
sensitive feelers (reminding one of the 
similar furnishings of the nocturnal eats, 
weasels, and civets), and as an 
capturing insects in the air. 

All these birds, like other nocturnal or 
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about in 
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animals, have large 
eyes, highly adjustable in size, both of the 
whole eye and of the pupil, so that in 
the dark they may be widely expanded 
to obtain every trifle of light there is, 
while the glare of day may be excluded 
by contraction of all the parts. In day- 


very 
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light a nightjar’s eyes are closed by the 
thick inner eyelid or nictitating mem- 
brane; but I have seen a whippoorwill’s eye 
blaze in the dark like a great self-luminous 
ruby, reflecting the light from my fire, 
when the bird itself could not be seen at 
all. Hudibras refers to the way the big 
staring orbs of the night-feeding wood- 
cock reveal its presence, when he says: 


“ Fools are found by looking wise, 
As men find woodcocks by their eyes.” 


The huge yellow eyes of the owls (the 
pupils of which, however, are always cir- 
cular, not slitlike, as in the cats and some 
serpents), and the roundness of the head 
and face, often accented by erect ear- 
tufts of feathers, give a strikingly cat- 
like look to the countenance, which often 
is the only part when the birds 
encountered in daylight; and _ this 
is perhaps of decided benefit to them, as 
likely to seare away disturbers. To this 
alarming aspect they add a very catlike 
or snakelike hiss or snarl, with widely 
opened mouth. 


seen 


are 


The nightjars make no such pretensions 
to defence, for they are unable, as are 
the owls, to back up their threats by a 
terrific onslaught with “teeth and _ toe- 
nail.” They trust for peace in their rest- 
ing-hours to hiding in shady places and 
being overlooked; and they will aid this 
evasion by sitting lengthwise on logs or 
level tree-limbs, where they may easily 
be passed by as merely old knots. Cer- 
tain species increase this deception (as 
do also the seminocturnal bitterns) by 
stretching out and holding rigidly a 
fixed position, which gives them an as- 
tonishing likeness to a dead and broken 
stuh protruding from the log or stump 
or fence-rail on which they perch. All 
these birds may close the true lid down 
over the eye much more readily and com- 
pletely than day-birds are able to do. 

Attacked at night, they practise with 
extraordinary agility in the air the 
dodging, doubling tactics of the equally 
defenceless hare on the ground, baffling 
the skill of aerial pursuers, for none of 
these have been compelled to acquire such 
nimbleness by generations of coping with 
the supreme activity of insects on the 
wing. They are most in danger when 
sitting on or near the ground, calling. 
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| have seen a whippoorwill all but caught 
by the rush of a small dog—and a con- 
spicuously white one at that. A stealthy 


cat, weasel, or snake would probably 
have succeeded. 
At best vision must be limited and 


indistinct in the gloom of night, and an 
animal abroad at such times needs the 
aid of good hearing. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the organs of the ear 
enlarged, and their sensitiveness greatly 
quickened in nocturnal The 
owls, indeed, not only have the internal 
parts of the ear relatively of great size, 
but the external opening is ample, and 
so developed by a ridge of skin and a 
growth of enclosing feathers as really to 
form a conch, or external ear, not else- 


species. 


where to be seen among birds. The 
nocturnal bats have similar extensive 


aural endowments. 

All the night-birds are noisy. They 
cannot consort with one another in hap- 
py companies as do the warblers and 
thrushes and finches, and sing and whis- 
per, but must call loudly and long to 
one another in the darkness. On coasts 
where petrels and certain other night- 
hunting sea-birds abound, all day sitting 
on their eggs or hiding in burrows, you 


will hear no sound from morning till 
night, but after dark the air is filled 
with shrill cries. The loud, reiterated 
ealling of the Southern echuck-will’s- 


widow, and of its Northern cousin, are 
familiar. A whippoorwill will sound its 
ery several hundred times in succession 
without a pause, Owls hoot, or utter a 
harsh sort of laughter, rarely pleasant to 
listen to, and night-herons and bitterns 
squawk and boom. Sweet songs occasion- 
ally heard in the darkness are those of 
wakeful day-birds, as the nightingale, or 
our own oven-bird. 

Night-birds and most other nocturnal 
animals are in reality outeasts, which 
somehow were forced aside from what 
seems the legitimate path of bird life, 
and have been compelled with varying 
suceess to make the best of unfortunate 
cireumstances. They have developed in 
curiously parallel lines in their effort 
to meet untoward conditions which were 
largely alike for all, and are, on the 
whole, inferior to their more fortunate 
diurnal brethren. 














NAUVOO, AS SEEN 


The. Icarian 
BY KATHARINE 


HE story of 


munistie 


the 
which have 

striven to reorganize society in the 
United States may be told in exceeding 
short and simple annals. The Year of 
Enthusiasm; the Month of Success; the 
Day of Demolition. Yet their 
failures should win more than the pass- 
line of 


most of com- 


associations 


brave 


their 
sole epitaph; and among them all none 
has deserved 


ing reference which is 
more and has received less 
of praise and interest than the little for- 
gotten Republic of Unity and Brother- 
hood, learia. 

Its founder, Etienne Cabet, was born in 
Dijon, January 1, 1788, son of a cooper. 
“A beautiful child, quick and keen at 
his studies,” he was the pride of all his 
townspeople. He was educated under the 
patronage of Jacotot, the famous Revo- 
lutionary patriot, and later studied medi- 
cine, then law, under Proudhon. By 1825 
he was making mark in Paris as 
the democratic movement 
against the reactionary policy of Charles 
X. He was equally active in the secret 
doings of the Carbonari. 


his 
a leader in 


The revolution 


FROM 


HOLLAND 


BLUFF PARK, IOWA 


Community 


BROWN 


found him in 


views 


of 1830 the front rank; 
but his were too radical, and he 
was made Procureur-Général of Corsica. 
Here zeal led him into 
strange paths, and the ministry presently 
removed him. 


his democratic 
Thereupon his friends in 
his birthplace promptly elected him to 
them as Deputy in the Lower 
Chamber, where he might reproach the 


serve 


ministry and seourge the reactionists to 
his heart’s content. 

Thus did he; and after a few months 
of endurance, the exasperated ministry 
unseated him, and choice of 
vears’ imprisonment or five 
of exile. He chose banishment, and went 
to England. 

Up to this 
patriot, 


gave him 


two years 


Cabet had 
means a 
Study in exile convinced him that only 
in the equality of communism could hap- 
viness be won for all humanity. 

To present his new beliefs in attractive 
form he first wrote and published that 
admirable piece of propaganda, Le Voy- 
age en Icarie. 

The tale is written in the form of a jour- 


time been a 


but by no socialist. 
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nal, kept by a English nobleman, 
Lord Carisdall, who travels to the ends 


young 


of the earth to study a marvellous com 
monwealth, Icaria; a “ New 
decked with every beauty, free from 
crime and suffering, advanced beyond all 
other lands in civilization. This blissful 
state of afiairs is due entirely to the 
form of government. Equality in all 
things, class, possessions, labor, forms its 


Paradise,” 


learia is a democratic 
republic, divided on the ten system into 
a multitude of tiny self-governing com- 
munes. Representatives 


basic princip!e. 


from 
these communes form an Assembly which 
transacts all legislative and administra- 
tive affairs for the 
All industrial and social 
under control of the state. All property 
is held in common. The family life 
alone is strictly individualistic. Equality 
is absolute: therefore comfort prevails. 

The novel met ,with a great and 
immediate came to be 
the 


elected 


whole. 
functions 


nation as a 


an 
the 
diseontent 


success, It 
about which all 
of the time crystallized. 

Within three years Cabet counted his 
disciples by tens of thousands. By 1847 
four hundred thousand had signed the 
Social Compact. In May of that year he 
published a glowing proclamation, calling 
upon all faithful Icarians to join him 
and build up a real Tearia, a true Utopia, 
in America. 


magnet 


The idea of a migration to America, 
that Land of Promise, swept France like 
wild-fire. Applications for membership 
poured in by thousands, and in a few 
weeks plans for the colony well 
under way. For years Cabet had been 
in close touch with Robert Owen and 
other communistic leaders in America. 
Through Owen’s advice, Cabet obtained 
a large tract of land in Texas; and on 
the 3d of February, 1848, the first avant- 
ywarde of sixty-nine chosen men sailed 
from Havre, to take up the pioneer duties 
of the settlement. 

Their departure was a dramatic and 
touching Standing on the pier 
at Havre, in the presence of thousands 
of friends, they took the solemn oaths 
of the Social Compact, declaring their 
devotion to the cause of humanity, and 
vowing their eternal allegiance to their 
potent motto, Equality. As the vessel 
glided away, amid shouts and cheers, they 


were 


scene, 
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wang in unison the farewe!l hymn, “ Par 
fons pour learie.” 

Three weeks later came the revolutior 
of February 24 and the 
of the Second Republic. Many Icarians 
saw in the downfall of Louis Philippe 
a magical opportunity to build up Learia 
in France, and thus change France itselt 


establishment 


by slow steps into an ideal commonwealth. 
These men, the 
Cabet to recall 
himself 


“home party,” urged 


the avant-garde and to 
home. 


devote to communism at 


For a day Cabet hesitated; for we find 
his name written with those of Cavaignac 


and Lamartine as a possible candidate for 
the French Presidency. When this glit- 
tering chance escaped him, he declared 
himself “as ever” for the New Iearia; 
whereat the home party left the ranks. 
Many disciples remained faithful; but 
the cause was hopelessly crippled. The 
which was to have 
been another picked regiment, of fifteen 
hundred, went at the time appointed. 
But it was a reginient not of fifteen hun- 
dred, but of nineteen! 


second avant-garde, 


In the mean while the pioneers were 
in a most forlorn plight. Their lands, 
so vividly described as fertile fields bor- 
dering directly on the Red River, proved 
to be unbroken 
prairie, which they reached only after a 
terrible overland 
and fifty miles, 
with absurd 
one of 
they 


scattered sections of 
march of two hundred 
The Vv were loaded down 

useless baggage; 

speak English; 
and professional 
them, and knew 
nothing whatever of farming, still less 
of pioneer life. Their courage was mag- 
nificent: but the odds against them were 
overwhelming. They toiled like 
through the cruel summer, but could not 
even put in a By mid-July half 
the camp was down with malarial fever. 
At last they realized the hopelessness of 
attempting a colony in Texas, and made 
their way back painfully to New Orleans, 
aided by the second guard, who reached 
the settlement barely in time to rescue 
their exhausted brethren. 

Cabet, early in 1849, reached New 
Orleans and took command of the united 
forces of Icaria—a band of five hundred, 
including many women and children. 

For several months the Tearians hud- 
dled together in New Orleans while their 


and 
them could 
were artisans 


not 


men, every soul of 


slaves 


erop. 
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new home . 
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was 


journey 
fearful 
Cholera 
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the 


were 


one, 
broke 
the 


Icarians 


steamer; 


allowed to 


their 


not 
take sick 


ashore, and in 
eonsequence 
died 
of proper 
eare, When the 
boat reached 
Warsaw, 
miles 
Nauvoo, floating 
the 
impas 
the 
voy 


many from 


lack 


twenty 
b : | ow 
ice made 
channel 
sable; and 


worn - out 


ETIENNE 
ageurs were 
forced to tramp 
the rest of the way through knee-deep 
snow and slush, carrying the children and 
the One mighty 
consolation awaited them. Instead of the 


had Nauvoo 


ready-made town, with 


sick as best they could. 


wilderness they dreaded, 
proved to be a 
houses and tilled fields, made ready as by 
Two years before, the Mormons 


the The 


sternest their 


miracle. 
had 


learians 


driven from town. 
found the of 
pionec r labors already accomplished. 
Yet there were privations enougii. The 
climate cruel; the water was un 
wholesome; food was costly, and wretched 
in quality. For the first 


heen 


was 


months they 


CABET 


COMMUNITY. 


neighbor 


ed alm entirely upon beans, 


it a bar@ain by a thrifty 
member: 
good, madame, ves. But not 


Also, the grand 
No man of us has 


of a charte 


words 
* Beans are 
for the months entire. 


part of heem is sprout’. 


THE FOUNDER OF 


year. No, nor cof 
We'll be 
clothes, some of silk, some of rags, 
we'll the 
be buy 

my robe 


that 
bread. 


of 
nor fine 


tasted 
tec, 


those 


which 


meat 
dressed in 
into commune ; 
there'll to of new. 
Madam«e wife has the of lace, 
but no shawl; I'll have five velvet waist- 
but Happy? Surely, 
making the 
grand work that the world will ever see. 
Ah, we make of mistakes; yes. And we 
have failed. But the plan was perfect.” 
Such was the spirit of Icaria. For 
all its flaws, it held a spark of the divine. 
By slow degrees they put together their 


bring 


no money 


sho Ss. 


We'll 


eoats, no 


madame, he mos’ 
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little commonwealth, a toy village beside 
the stately city which they had gone forth 
to build, but ruled by the 
which the Iearia of 


administration 


same laws 
wove rned 

The 
trolled by six directors, elected annually ; 
the laws were made by a General Assem- 
Cabet 
was clected President from year to year: 
but the 
title. 
even to 


their 


dreams. was con- 


bly, including all men over twenty. 


office was hardly more than a 
The members put every possession, 
and the 
Furniture and tools were 
divided, as equally as might be; intricate 
schedules of hours and tasks were 
planned, so that actual labor might be 
shared evenly also. Each household had 
its cabin apart, however; the family life 


be oks 


heirlooms, into 


common fund. 


was held rigidly sacred, uncompromising- 
ly individualistic. At the 


a colony school was opened, where the 
children wer« 


same time 
reared in the very nurture 
and admonition of communism, being 
separated in so far as possible from home 
and home-making influences. 

Their table was a common one, spread 
in the great hall of the Assembly build- 
ing; but there was a captivating note of 
individualism in the rule which provided 
that their scanty supply of milk should 
be poured into the great pots of coffee 
served at the table. For all 
their vows of right and share, 
ther an oceasional touch of nature 
in their rulings. 

By the community fairly 
prosperous. They had built mills and 
workshops; their farms flourished; their 
school had the interest and the 
praise of educators throughout the coun- 
try. By careful purehase they had ac- 
quired a library of six thousand standard 
volumes—their greatest pride. 
from Andromaque and Le Cid were acted 
with spirit and understanding in the little 
commune theatre. Their orchestra was the 
marvel of their pioneer neighbors. The 
colony published a weekly magazine in 
three languages, which was read widely 
in France as well as at home. Madame 
Cabet, who had remained in Paris, 
opened a bureau there, through which 
money and recruits were sent to America 
from time to time. The personnel of its 


women’s 
equal 
was 


1855 


was 


won 


Scenes 


membership, too, was steadily improving. 
Most of the avant-garde had been of what 
one writer calls “the thinking artisan ” 
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class. But now it enrolled many men 
and women of gentle birth and brilliant 
talent. There 


two painters of 


were several musicians; 


wide reputation; a 
famous civil engineer; a physician who 
had stood at the head of his profession 
in Vienna; Dadant, the authority on bee- 
culture; Piquenard, afterward architect 
of the Capitol buildings of Illinois and 
Iowa, famous on two continents; Vallet, 
the sociologist; von Gauvain, nobleman, 
officer, and teacher, one of the gentlest 
as well as the of men. 
were bright. 
rude 


one of ablest 
learia’s 
But this 
ly broken. 

Late in 1855 Cabet grew tired of his 
lofty but narrow office of President, and 
commanded the Assembly to do away 
with the Board of Directors and place 
More- 
over, he announced that the constitution 
was to be revised, so as to lengthen the 
President’s term to four years, and to 
give him power to name and remove all 
other officials without limitation. 

The commune was utterly astonished. 
In 1848, when the members signed the 
Social Compact, they had agreed to give 
Cabet dictatorial for ten years. 
3ut withim a year Cabet had concluded 
that these powers contradicted the very 
principles that he forth to 
teach; and of his own free will he gave 
up his office, and called upon the people 
to form a constitution which should 
give equal rights to all. He was, of 
course, elected to what was practically 
a perpetual Presidency, but the real con- 
trol lay in the hands of the 
ing committee. 

For all their bewilderment, the colonists 
rose at the issue. Every man 
took sides, and within a week the town 
was split into two hostile camps, the 
majority opposing this amazing and law- 
less demand. In a few weeks came the 
presidential election. The majority there- 
upon made real their. disapproval by 
choosing a new President, J. B. Gérard, 
over Cabet’s head. Cabet, surprised in 
his turn, withdrew his demands, in the 
midst of a dramatic scene; and the col- 
ony, thus placated, joined hands and gave 
him the Presidency once more, by unani- 
mous vote. 

There was peace for a short time, but 


prospects surely 


period of success was 


the administration in his hands. 


powers 


had gone 


govern- 


once to 




















A PORTION 


From a drawing made in 1855 by 


Elsie Fleury, then a pupil in the Commune School 


OF ICARIA 


Phalanstery to the right; 


Icarian school to the left; fragment of Mormon temple in the middle 


In August, 
1856, came a directory election. The ma- 
jority put in their anti-Cabet candi- 
dates; the old officials, at Cabet’s order, 
refused to give up their places to their 
lawful This was the spark 
of revolt. new directors put 
in by the Cabetists 
promptly dropped their tools and stopped 
all work. 
vindictive. 


it was only a surface calm. 


successors. 
The 


force, 


were 
whereupon 


Both parties were pitifully 
They would not speak to 
each other; they turned aside when they 
met in the streets. The majority placed 
their tables in the Assembly hall so that 
they would not face Cabet at meal-times. 
The children in the school took opposite 
benches, and glared across at each other 
with all the hatred bred of the angry talk 
heard at home. 

The Assembly met, and tried to make 
peace; but neither would 
enough to save the dignity of the other. 
At last, after weeks of idleness, the new 
directory seized the storehouses, and de- 
clared that those who would not work 
should not eat. The Cabetists were given 
a week in which to reflect upon the error 
of their ways before rations were cut off. 

On the seventh day the directory weak- 
ened. It was too unfair to let the women 
and children suffer for the stubbornness 
of the fathers. It was announced that a 
share for each family would be doled out 
at the Assembly steps at noon each day. 

The majority held the keys; so the 


side concede 


minority sullenly acceded. 
was humiliating. 


But the plan 
The Cabetists, 
stalked in line to the 
Phalanstery steps that first morning and 
took their dole in As 
turned away, one of them, angered by a 
whispered taunt, threw his bread upon 
That 
was the signal for a scene at once absurd 
and pitiable. The minority followed him 
to a They turned on the majority 
with curses and abuse: they destroyed the 
food to the last crumb. Luckily the 
majority kept itself in hand, and the 
riot was checked without bloodshed. Sut 
after such an outbreak reconciliation 
was impossible. 

That night the bolder spirits of the 
majority met secretly and burned their 
copies of Cabet’s Icarie which had served 


too 


urged by need, 


silence. they 


the ground and trampled upon it. 


man. 


them as a creed. This superstitious per- 
formance seemed to break the last link 
of their reverence for him. Immediately 
they set about a legal division of the 
community; and in October the com- 
mittee brought a series of formal charges 
against Cabet, which resulted in his ex- 
pulsion from the commune. 

The faithful minority declared them- 
selves expelled also. Early in November 
Cabet left Nauvoo for St: Louis, accom- 
panied by the one hundred and eighty 
disciples who held with him—a_ for- 
lorn handful against the eight hundred 
who remained. 
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He planned to set up a new Learia near 
St. Louis, but a week after reaching St. 
Louis he was smitten with apoplexy, and 
died within the hour. 

His disciples bought an 
Cheltenham, 


called 
Louis, 
For 


a few years it prospered; but the inevita- 


estate 
from St. 


and there built up a new community. 


six miles 


ble rift came on the question of adminis- 
tration, and finally dissolution ensued. 
Th 
in ISD wert crippled by the loss of the 
Cabetists; but they still owned some lit- 
tle property, unbroken lands in 
Iowa, where Cabet had planned to build 
the final Iearia. But their 
migration to Lowa was slow and painful. 


majority who stayed in Nauvoo 


besides 
transcendent 
It was nearly two years before they could 


settle the followed Ca- 
bet’s death and feel themselves free. 


litigation which 

The story of the Iowa commune is one 
of splendid effort, but of utter failure. 
For ten years they toiled with heart and 
soul, the trade of 
weary 


learning the pioneer 
Their 
Even 
the books and musie which had fed their 
souls aside. At last, in 
1875, they found themselves fairly com- 
fortable. 
fair to 
Their 


was 


through every experience. 


life was a gray round of drudgery. 
must be put 
For a year or so the colony bid 
founder’s dream. 
was harsh and plain; yet it 


make real its 
life 
lived 
for the strictness of family 
the old motto of each for all and all for 
each still guided. The rule, “ 
according to his powers; 


graciously and generously. 


Save ties, 
From each, 
to each, accord- 
ing to his needs,” was earried out to the 
end of the letter. Alas that one cannot 
say as much for the spirit! 

Through the early seventies 
revival of the movement 
of 1848. The younger men of the com- 
mune felt its stir; more keenly than ever 
before, they realized the meaning of their 
commune life, 
further its purposes 


swept a 


great socialist 


themselves to 
with eager zeal. 
They urged new rules, which should re- 
strict the rights of the individual even 
than did the old Social 

They demanded that every 
treasure be brought out and 
thrown into the treasury, no matter how 
valuable the article might be from a 


and set 


more severely 
Compact. 


he varded 


money standpoint, no matter how price- 


less in association. They even accused 
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the elder members of bad faith in hold- 
ing the “little gardens,” those tiny plots 
allowed each family the handful of 
vegetables and the yard of grape-trellis, 
the one pitiful bit of selfish pleasure 
they had ever allowed themselves. Above 
all, they besought the older men to open 
the commune to all who might choose 


for 


to sign the commune pledges, regardless 
of what their earlier records might reveal. 

The elder members protested. Their 
zeal was tempered with their 
enthusiasm knew the harsh curb of ex- 
The younger party—for in a 
week’s time came the inevitable schism— 
demanded; the elder flatly refused. Once 
more the colony was rent asunder; and 


eaution; 


perience. 


after a long and bitter struggle two new 
villages were the Old and the 
Young lIearia. 

The tale of the 
hardly needs to be 


formed, 
divided associations 
told; it can so read- 
Within a 
lost half her mem- 
Agsmall group went to California 
and there set up “ learia-Speranza ”—a 
last flickering attempt at 
but a short suftticed 
lition, and of the new community not a 
rack remained. 

The old 
path. It contented 
already had. It did 
but it 
did 
learia commercial 

Its real was to up- 
lift and to enlighten the minds within 
bounds. The music up 
again in half-hearted fashion: there were 
so few young 
for study formed, 
dropped for lack of interest. 
the younger men slipped out and took up 
farms of their own, or drifted away to 
the cities. The older families stayed on 
—a peaceful, narrowing circle. There 
was little if any dissension among them. 
The flame of their mighty purpose had 
burned itself out. They had no 
left to champion. 

So perished in 1895 the last vestige of 
the great Iearian movement. Perhaps no 
other reform has so stirred a continent 
at its beginning, only to sink without a 
ripple at its end. 


ily be imagined. few months 


New 


bers 


learia had 


communism ; 


time for its demo- 


different 
what it 
would- 
induce- 
its 


party took a very 
itself with 

not refuse 
offered 


try to 


be members, 
ments. It 
holdings: 

enterprise. 


no 
not increase 
was not a 
mission 
its was taken 
al ’ 
arong. 

then 
One by one 


help 


voices to 


Classes were 


cause 





Fordham Castle 


BY HENRY JAMES 


HARP little Madame Massin, who 
varried on the pleasant pension and 
who had her small hard eyes every- 

where at once, came out to him on the 
terrace and held up a letter addressed 
in a manner that he recognized even 
from afar, held it up with a question in 
her smile, or a smile, rather a pointed 
one, in her question—he could scarce 
have said which. She was looking, while 
so occupied, at the German group en- 
gaged in the garden, near by, with aperi- 
tive beer and disputation—the noonday 
luncheon being now imminent; and the 
way in which she could show prompt lips 
while her observation searchingly ranged 
might have reminded him of the object 
placed by a spectator at the theatre in the 
seat he desires to keep during the en- 
tr’acte. Conscious of the cross-currents 
of international passion, she tried, so far 
as possible, not to mix her sheep and her 
The view of the bluest end of the 
Lake of Geneva—she insisted in per- 
suasive circulars that it was the bluest— 
had never, on her high-perched terrace, 
wanted for admirers, though thus early 
in the season, during the first days of 
May, they were not so numerous as she 
was apt to see them at midsummer. 
This, precisely, Abel Taker could infer, 
was the reason of a remark she had made 
him before the claims of the letter had 
been settled. “I shall put you next the 
American lady—the one who arrived yes- 
terday. I know you'll be kind to her; 
she had to go to bed, as soon as she got 
here, with a sick-headache brought on 
by her journey. But she’s better. Who 
isn’t better as soon as they get here? 
She’s coming down, and I’m sure she 
would like to know you.” 

Taker had now the letter in his hand— 
the letter intended for “Mr. ©. P. Ad- 
dard”; which was not the name in- 
scribed in the two or three books he had 
left out in his room, any more than it 
matched the initials, “ A. F. T.,” attached 
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goats. 


to the few pieces of his modest total of 
luggage. Moreover, since Madame Mas- 
sin’s establishment counted, to his still 
somewhat bewildered mind, so little for 
an hotel, as hotels were mainly known 
to him, he had avoided the act of 
“ registering,” and the missive with which 
his hostess was practically testing him 
represented the very first piece of postal 
matter taken in since his arrival that 
hadn’t been destined to some one else. 
He had privately blushed for the meagre- 
ness of his mail, which made him look 
unimportant. That, however, was a de- 
tail, an appearance he was used to; 
indeed the reasons making for such an 
appearance might never have been so 
pleasant to him as on this vision of his 
identity formally and legibly denied. It 
was denied there in his wife’s large 
straight hand; his eyes, attached to the 
envelope, took in the failure of any symp- 
tom of weakness in her stroke; she at 
least had the courage of his passing for 
somebody he wasn’t, of his passing rather 
for nobody at all, and he felt the force 
of her character more irresistibly than 
ever as he thus submitted to what she 
was doing with him. He wasn’t used to 
lying; whatever his faults—and he was 
used, perfectly, to the idea of his faults— 
he hadn’t made them worse by any per- 
verse theory, any tortuous plea, of in- 
that probably, with every 
inch of him giving him away, Madame 
Massin didn’t believe him a bit when 
he appropriated the letter. He was quite 
aware he could have made no fight if 
she had challenged his right to it. That 
would have come of his making no fight, 
nowadays, on any ground, with any wom- 
an: he had so lost the proper spirit, the 
necessary confidence. It was true that 
he had had to do for a long time with 
no woman in the world but Lily, and of 
the practice of opposition so far as Lily 
was concerned the end had been deter- 
mined early in his career. His hostess 


” 


nocence;, 80 
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fortunately accepted his word, but the 
way in which her momentary attention 
bored like the turn of a 
gimlet gave him a sense of the quantity 
of life that passed before her as a dealer 
with all him almost an 
awe of her power of not wincing. She 
knew he wasn’t, he couldn’t be, C. P. 
Addard, even though she mightn’t know, 
or still less care, who he was; and there 
was therefore something queer about him 
if he pretended to be. That was what 
she didn’t mind, there being something 
queer about him; and what was further 
present to him was that she would have 
known when to mind, when really to be 
on her guard. She attached no impor- 
tance to his trick; she had doubtless, 
somewhere at the rear, amid the respon- 
sive underlings with whom she was some- 
times heard volubly, yet so obscurely, to 
chatter, her clever French amusement 
about it. He couldn’t at all events have 
said if the whole passage with her most 
brought home to him the falsity of his 
position or most glossed it over. On the 


into his secret 


comers—gave 


whole perhaps it rather helped him, since 
from this moment his masquerade had 


actively begun. 

Taking his place for luncheon, in any 
ease, he found himself next the American 
lady, as he conceived, spoken of by Ma- 
dame Massin—in whose appearance he 
was at first as disappointed as if, a little, 
though all unconsciously, he had been 
building on it. Had she loomed into 
view, on their hostess’s hint, as one of 
the vague alternatives, the possible be- 
guilements, of his leisure—presenting 
herself solidly where so much else had 
refused to crystallize? It was certain at 
least that she presented herself solidly, 
being a large, mild, smooth person with 
a distinct double chin, with gray hair 
arranged in small, flat, regular circles, 
figures of a geometrical perfection; with 
diamond earrings, with a long-handled 
eye-glass, with an accumulation of years 
and of weight and presence, in fine, be- 
yond what his own rather melancholy 
consciousness acknowledged. He was 
forty-five, and it took every year of his 
life, took all he hadn’t done with them, 
to account for his present situation— 
since you couldn’t be, conclusively, of so 
little use, of so secant an application, to 
any mortal career, above all to your own, 
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unless you had been given up and cas} 
aside after a long succession of experi- 
ments tried with you. But the American 
lady with the mathematical hair, which 
reminded him in a manner of the old- 
fashioned “work,” the weeping willows 
and mortuary urns represented by thx 
little glazed-over flaxen or auburn 
sable or silvered convolutions and ten 
drils, the capillary flowers, that he had 
admired in the days of his innocence 
the American lady had probably seen her 
half-century; all the more that, before 
luncheon was done, she had begun to 
strike him as having, like himself, 
slipped slowly down over its stretched 
and shiny surface, an expanse as insecure 
to fumbling feet as a great cold curved 
ice-field, into the comparatively warm 
hollow of resignation and obscurity. She 
gave him from the first—and he was 
afterwards to see why—an attaching im- 
pression of being, like himself, in exile, 
and of haviig, like himself, learned to 
butter her bread with a certain accept- 
ance of fate. The only thing that puz- 
zled him, on this head, was that to 
parallel his own case she would have had 
openly to consent to be shelved; which 
made the difficulty, here, that that was 
exactly what, as between wife and hus- 
band, remained unthinkable on the part 
of the wife. The necessity for the shelv- 
ing of one or the other was a case that 
appeared often to arise, but this wasn’t 
the way he had, in general, seen it set- 
tled. She made him in short, through 
some influence he couldn’t immediately 
reduce to its elements, vaguely think of 
her as sacrificed—without blood, as it 
were; as obligingly and persuadedly pas- 
sive. Yet this effect, a reflection of his 
own state, would doubtless have been 
better produced for him by a mere melan- 
choly man. She testified unmistakably to 
the greater energy of women; for he 
could think of no manifestation of spirit, 
on his own part, that might pass for an 
equivalent, in the way of resistance, of 
protest, to the rhythmic, though rather 
wiggy, water-waves that broke upon her 
bald-looking brow as upon a beach bared 
by a low tide. He had cocked up often 
enough—and as with the intention of 
doing it still more under Lily’s nose 
than under his own—the two ends of his 
half “sandy,” half grizzled mustache, 
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and he had in fact given these ornaments 

n extra twist just before coming in to 
incheon. That, however, was but a mo- 
mentary flourish; the most marked feroc- 
ty of which hadn’t availed not to land 
him—well, where he was landed now. 

His new friend mentioned that she had 
ome up from Rome and that Madame 
Massin’s establishment had been highly 
spoken of to her there, and this, slight 
as it was, straightway contributed in its 
degree for Abel Taker to the idea that 
they had something in common. He was 
in a condition in which he could feel the 
drift of vague currents, and he knew 
how highly the place had been spoken of 
to him. There was but a shade of dif- 
ference in his having had his lesson in 
Florence. He let his companion know, 
without reserve, that he too had come 
up from Italy, after spending three or 
four months there: though he remem- 
bered in time that, bemg now C. P. Ad- 
dard, it was only as C. P. Addard he 
could speak. He tried to think, in order 
to give himself something to say, what 
C. P. Addard would have done; but he 


was doomed to feel always, in the whole 


connection, his lack of imagination. He 
had had niany days to come to it and 
nothing else to do; but he hadn’t even 
yet made up his mind who C. P. Addard 
was or invested him with any distinguish- 
ing marks. He felt like a man who, 
moving in this, that, or the other direc- 
tion, saw each successively lead him to 
some danger; so that he began to ask 
himself why he shouldn’t just lie, out- 
right, boldly and inventively, and see 
what that could do for him. There was 
an excitement, the excitement of personal 
risk, about it—much the same as would 
belong, for an ordinary man, to the first 
trial of a flying-machine; yet it was 
exactly such a course as Lily had pre- 
scribed on his asking her what he should 
do. “Anything in the world you like 
but talk about me: think of some other 
woman, as bad and as bold as you please, 
and say you’re married to her.” Those 
had been literally her words, together 
with others, again and again repeated, 
on the subject of his being free to “ kill 
and bury” her as often as he chose. 
This was the way she had met his objec- 
tion to his own death and interment; 


she had asked him, in her bright, hard, 
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triumphant way, why he couldn’t defend 
himself by shooting back. The real rea- 
son was of course that he was nothing 
without her, whereas she was everything, 
could be anything in the wide world she 
liked, without him. That question, pre- 
cisely, had been a part of what was be- 
fore him while he strolled in the pro- 
jected green gloom of Madame Massin’s 
plane-trees; he wondered what she was 
chcosing to be and how good a time it 
was helping her to have. He could be 
sure she was rising to it, on some line 
or other, and that was what secretly 
made him say, “Why shouldn’t I get 
something out of it too, just for the 
harmless fun—?” 

It kept coming back to him, naturally, 
that he hadn’t the breadth of 
that he knew himself as he knew the 
taste of ill- made coffee, that he was 
the same old Abel Taker he had ever 
been, in whose aggregation of items it 
was as vain to feel about for latent 
heroisms as it was useless to rummage 
one’s trunk for presentable clothes that 
one didn’t possess. But did that absolve 
him (having so definitely Lily’s permis- 
sion) from seeing to what extent he might 
temporarily make believe? If he were 
to flap his wings very hard and crow very 
loud and take as long a jump as possible 
at the same time—if he were to do all 
that perhaps he should achieve for half 
a minute the sensation of soaring. He 
knew only one thing Lily couldn’t do, 
from the moment she didn’t divorce him: 
she couldn’t get rid of his name, unac- 
countably, after all, as she hated it; 
couldn’t get rid of it because she would 
have always, sooner or later, to come 
back to it. She might consider that her 
being a thing so dreadful as Mrs. Abel 
Taker was a stumbling-block in her social 
path that nothing but his real, his official, 
his advertised, circulated demise (with 
“ American papers please copy”) would 
avail to dislodge: she would have none 
the less to reckon with his continued 
existence as the drop of bitterness in her 
cup that seasoned, undisguisably, each 
draught. He might make- use of his 
present opportunity to row out into the 
lake with his pockets full of stones and 
there quietly slip overboard; but he could 
think of no shorter cut for her ceasing 
to be what her marriage and the law of 


fancy, 
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the land had made her. She was not 
an inch less Mrs. Abel Taker for these 
days of his sequestration, and the only 
thing she indeed claimed was that the 
concealment of the source of her shame, 
the suppression of the person who had 
divided with her his inherited absurdity, 
made the difference of a shade or two 
for getting honorably, as she called it, 
“about.” How she had originally come 
to incur this awful inconvenience—that 
part of the matter, left to herself, she 
would undertake to keep vague; and she 
wasn’t really left to herself so long as 
he too flaunted the dreadful flag. 

This was why she had provided him 
with another and placed him out at board, 
to constitute, as it were, a permanent 
alibi; telling him she should quarrel with 
no colors under which he might elect 
to sail, and promising to take him back 
when she had got where she wanted. She 
wouldn’t mind so much then—she only 
wanted a fair start. It wasn’t a fair 
start—was it? she asked him frankly— 
so long as he was always there, so ter- 
ribly, cruelly there, to speak of what 
she had been. She had been nothing 


worse, to his sense, than a very pretty 
girl of eighteen out in Peoria, who had 
seen at that time no one else she wanted 
more to marry, nor even any one who had 


been so supremely struck by her. That, 
absolutely, was the worst that could be 
said of her. It was so bad, at any rate, 
in her own view—it had grown so bad 
in the widening light of life—that it 
had fairly become more than she could 
bear and that something, as she said, had 
to be done about it. She hadn’t known 
herself, originally, any more than she 
had known him—hadn’t foreseen how 
much better she was going to come out, 
nor how, for her individually, as dis- 
tinguished from him, there might be the 
possibility of a big future. He couldn’t 
be explained away—he cried out, with all 
his dreadful presence, that she had been 
pleased to marry him; and what they 
therefore had to do must transcend ex- 
plaining. It was perhaps now helping 
her, off there in London, and especially 
at Fordham Castle—she was staying last 
at Fordham Castle, Wilts—it was per- 
haps inspiring her even more than she 
had expected, that they were able to try 
together this particular substitute: news 
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of her progress in fact—her progress on 
from Fordham Castle, if anything could 
be higher—would not improbably be con- 
tained in the unopened letter he had 
lately pocketed. 

There was a given moment, at lunch- 
eon, meanwhile, in his talk with his 
countrywoman, when he did try that flap 
of the wing—did throw off, for a flight 
into the blue, the first falsehood he could 
think of. “I stopped in Italy, you see, 
on my way back from the East, where 
I had gone—to Constantinople ”—he rose 
actually to Constantinople —“to visit 
Mrs. Addard’s grave.” And after they 
had all come out to coffee in the rustling 
shade, with the vociferous German tribe 
at one end of the terrace, the English 
family keeping silence with an English 
accent, as it struck him, in the middle, 
and his direction taken, by his new 
friend’s side, to the other unoccupied 
corner, he found himself oppressed with 
what he had on his hands, the burden 
of keeping up this expensive fiction. He 
had never been to Constantinople—it 
could easily be proved against him; he 
ought to have thought of something bet- 
ter, have got his effect on easier terms. 
Yet a funnier thing still than this quick 
repentance was the quite equally fictive 
ground on which his companion had af- 
fected him—when he came to think of it 
—as meeting him. 

“Why, you know, that’s very much 
the same errand that took me to Rome. 
I visited the grave of my daughter— 
whom I lost there some time ago.” 

She had turned her face to him after 
making this statement, looked at him 
with an odd blink of her round, kind, 
plain eyes, as if to see how he took it. 
He had taken it on the spot, for this 
was the only thing to do; but he had felt 
how much deeper down he was himself 
sinking as he replied: “ Ah, it’s a sad 
pleasure, isn’t it? But those are places 
one doesn’t want to neglect.” 

“ Yes—that’s what I feel. I go,” his 
neighbor had solemnly pursued, “ about 
every two years.” 

With which she had looked away again, 
leaving him really not able to emulate 
her. “ Well, I hadn’t been before. You 
see it’s a long way.” 

“ Yes—that’s the trying part. It makes 
you feel you would have done better—” 
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“To bring them right home and have 
it done over there?” he had asked as she 
let the sad subject go a little. He quite 
agreed. “ Yes—that’s what many do.” 

“But it gives of course a peculiar in- 
terest.” So they had kept it up. “I 
mean in places that mightn’t have so 
very much.” 

“Places like Rome and Constanti- 
nople?’ he had rejoined while he noticed 
the cautious, anxious sound of her 
“very.” The tone was to come back to 
him, and it had already made him feel sor- 
ry for her, with its suggestion of her being 
at sea like himself. Unmistakably, poor 
lady, she too was trying to float—was 
striking out in timid, convulsive move- 
ments. Well, he wouldn’t make it dif- 
ficult for her, and immediately, so as 
not to appear to cast any ridicule, he 
observed that, wherever great bereave- 
ments might have occurred, there was no 
place so remarkable as not to gain an 
association. Such memories made at the 
least another object for coming. It was 
after this recognition, on either side, that 
they adjourned to the garden—Taker 
having in his ears again the good lady’s 
rather troubled or muddled echo: “ Oh 
yes, when you come to all the objects—!” 
The grave of one’s wife or one’s daughter 
was an object quite as much as all those 
that one looked up in Baedeker—those 
of the family of the Castle of Chillon 
and the Dent du Midi, features of the 
view to be enjoyed from different parts 
of Madame Massin’s premises. It was 
very soon, none the less, rather as if 
these latter presences, diffusing their 
reality and majesty, had taken the color 
out of all other evoked romance; and to 
that degree that when Abel’s interlo- 
cutress happened to lay down on the 
parapet of the terrace three or four ar- 
ticles she had brought out with her, her 
fan, a couple of American newspapers 
and a letter which had obviously come to 
her by the same post as his own, he 
availed himself of the accident to jump 
at a further conclusion. Their coffee, 
which was “extra,” as he knew and as, 
in the way of benevolence, he boldly 
warned her, was brought forth to them, 
and while she was giving her attention to 
her demi-tasse he let his eyes rest for 
three seconds on the superscription of 
her letter. His mind was by this time 
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made up, and the beauty of it was that 
he couldn’t have said why: the letter was 
from her daughter, whom she had been 
burying for him in Rome, and it would 
be addressed in a name that was really 
no more hers than the name his wife 
had thrust upon him was his. Her 
daughter had put her out to board, pend- 
ing important operations, just as Lily 
had put him—so that there was a logic 
not other than fine in his notifying her 
of what coffee every day might let her in 
for. She was addressed on her envelope 
as “Mrs. Vanderplank,” but he had 
privately arrived, before she so much as 
put down her cup, at the conviction that 
this was a borrowed and lawless title, 
for all the world as if, poor dear inno- 
cent woman, she were a bold bad ad- 
venturess. He had acquired furthermore 
the moral certitude that he was on the 
track, as he would have said, of her true 
identity, such as it might be. He could- 
n’t think of it as in itself either very 
mysterious or very impressive; but, 
whatever it was, her duplicity had as yet 
mastered no finer art than his own, inas- 
much as she had positively not escaped, 
at table, inadvertently dropping a name 
which, while it lingered on Abel’s ear, 
gave her quite away. She had spoken, 
in her solemn sociability and as by the 
force of old habit, of “Mr. Magaw,” 
and nothing was more to be presumed 
than that this gentleman was her defunct 
husband, not so very long defunct, who 
had permitted her while in life the priv- 
ilege of association with him, but whose 
extinction had left her to be worked upon 
by different ideas. 

These ideas would have germed, in- 
fallibly, in the brain of the young woman, 
her only child, under whose rigid rule 
she now—it was to be detected—drew 
her breath in pain. Madame Massin 
would abysmally know, Abel reflected, 
for he was at the end of a few minutes 
more intimately satisfied that Mrs. Ma- 
gaw’s American newspapers, coming to 
her straight from the other side and not 
yet detached from their wrappers, would 
not be directed to Mrs. Vanderplank, 
and that, this being the case, the poor 
lady would have had to invent some pre- 
text for a claim to articles likely still 
perhaps to be lawfully called for. And 
she wasn’t formed for duplicity, the large, 
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simple, scared, foolish, fond woman, the 
vague anxiety in whose otherwise so un- 
inhabited and unreclaimed countenance, 
as void of all history as an expanse of 
Western prairie seen from a car window, 
testified to her scant aptitude for her 
part. He was far from the thought of 
questioning their hostess, however—for 
the study of his companion’s face on its 
mere inferred merits had begun to dawn 
upon him as the possible resource of his 
ridiculous leisure. He might verily have 
some fun with her—or he would so have 
conceived it had he not become aware 
before they separated, half an hour later, 
of a kind of fellow-feeling for her that 
seemed to plead for her being spared. 
She wasn’t being, in some quarter still 
indistinct to him—and so no more was 
he, and these things were precisely a 
reason. Her sacrifice, he divined, was 
an act of devotion, a state not yet dis- 
ciplined to the state of confidence. She 
had presently, as from a return cf vigi- 
lance, gathered in her postai property, 
shuffling it together at her further side 
and covering it with her pocket-handker- 
chief—though this very betrayal indeed 


but quickened his temporary impulse to 
break out to her, sympathetically, with 
a “Had you the misfortune to lose Ma- 
gaw?” or with the effective production of 
his own card and a smiling, an inviting, a 
consoling “ That’s who J am if-you want 


to know!” He really made out, with the 
idle human instinct, the crude sense for 
other people’s pains and pleasures that 
had, on his showing, to his so geat humil- 
iation, been found an inadequate outfit 
for the successful conduct of the coal, the 
commission, the insurance, and, as a last 
resort, desperate and disgraceful, the 
book-agency business—he really made out 
that she didn’t want to know, or wouldn’t 
for some little time; that she was de- 
cidedly afraid in short, and covertly agi- 
tated, and all just because she too, with 
him, suspected herself dimly in presence 
of that mysterious “more” than, in the 
classic phrase, met the eye. They parted 
accordingly, as if to relieve, till they 
could recover themselves, the conscious 
tension of their being able neither to 
hang back with grace nor to advance 
with glory; but flagrantly full, at the 
same time, both of the recognition that 
they couldn’t in such a place avoid each 
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other even if they had desired it, and of 
the suggestion that they wouldn’t desire 
it, after such subtlety of communion, 
even were it to be thought of. 

Abel Taker, till dinner-time, turned 
over his little adventure and extracted, 
while he hovered and smoked and mused, 
some refreshment from the impression 
the subtlety of communion had left with 
him. Mrs. Vanderplank was his senior 
by several years, and was neither fair, 
nor slim, nor “bright,” nor truly, nor 
even falsely, elegant, nor anything that 
Lily had taught him, in her wonderful 
way, to associate with the American wom- 
an at the American woman’s best—that 
best than which there was nothing better, 
as he had so often heard her say, on God’s 
great earth. Lily would have banished 
her to the wildest waste of the unknow- 
able, would have looked over her head 
in the manner he had often seen her use 
—as if she were in an exhibition of pic- 
tures, were in front of something bad and 
negligible that had got itself placed on 
the line, but that had the real thing, 
the thing of interest for those who knew 
(and when didn’t Lily know?) hung 
above it. In Mrs. Magaw’s presence 
everything would have been of more in- 
terest to Lily than Mrs. Magaw; but that 
consciousness failed to prevent his feel- 
ing the appeal of this inmate much rather 
confirmed than weakened when she re- 
appeared for dinner. It was impressed 
upon him, after they had again seated 
themselves side by side, that she was 
reaching out to him, indirectly, guard- 
edly, even as he was to her; so that later 
on, in the garden, where they once more had 
their coffee together—it might have been 
so free and easy, so wildly foreign, so al- 
most Bohemian—he lost all doubt of the 
wisdom of his taking his plunge. This act 
of resolution was not, like the other he had 
risked in the morning, an upward flutter 
into fiction, but a straight and possibly 
dangerous dive into the very depths of 
truth. Their instinct was unmistakably 
to cling to each other, but it was as if 
they wouldn’t know where to take hold 
till the air had really been cleared. Ac- 
tually, in fact, they required a light—the 
aid prepared by him in the shape of a 
fresh match for his cigarette after he had 
extracted, under cover of the scented dusk, 
one of his cards from his pocket-book. 
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“There 1 honestly am, you see—Abel 
F. Taker; which I think you ought to 
It was relevant to nothing, rele- 
vant only to the grope of their talk, 
broken with sudden silences, where they 
stopped short for fear of mistakes; but 
as he put the card before her he held out 
to it the little momentary flame. And 
this was the way that, after a while and 
from one thing to another, he himself, 
in exchange for what he had to give and 
what he gave freely, heard all about 
“ Mattie ”—Mattie Magaw, Mrs. Vander- 
plank’s beautiful and high-spirited daugh- 
ter, who, as he learned, found her two 
names, so dreadful even singly, a com- 
bination not to be borne, and carried on 
a quarrel with them no less desperate 
than Lily’s quarrel with—well, with ev- 
erything. She had, quite as Lily had 
done, declared her need of a free hand 
to fight them, and she was, for all the 
world like Lily again, now fighting them 
to the death. This similarity of situa- 
tion was completed, wondrously, by the 
fact that the scene of Miss Magaw’s 


know.” 


struggle was, as her mother explained, 


none other than that uppermost walk of 
“high” English life which formed the 
present field of Mrs. Taker’s operations; 
a circumstance on which Abel pres- 
ently produced his comment. “ Why, if 
they’re after the same thing in the same 
place, I wonder if we sha’n’t hear of 
their meeting.” 

Mrs. Magaw appeared for a moment 
to wonder too. “ Well, if they do meet 
I guess we’ll hear. I will say for Mattie 
that she writes me pretty fully. And I 
presume,” she went on, “Mrs. Taker 
keeps you posted ?” 

“No,” he had to 
hear from her in much detail. She knows 
I back her,” Abel smiled, “and that’s 
enough for her. ‘You be quiet and Ill 
let you know when you’re wanted ’— 
that’s her motto; I’m to wait, wherever 
T am, till I’m called for. But I guess 
she won’t be in a hurry to call for me ”— 
this reflection he showed he was familiar 
with. “T’ve stood in her light so long— 
her ‘ social’ light, outside of which every- 
thing is for Lily black darkness—that 
I don’t really see the reason she should 
ever want me back. That, at any rate, 
is what I’m doing—I’m just waiting. 
And I didn’t expect the luck of being 


confess—“ I don’t 
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able to wait in your company. I could- 
n’t suppose—that’s the truth,” he added— 
“that there was another, anywhere about, 
with the same ideas or the same strong 
character. It had never seemed to be 
possible,” he ruminated, “ that there could 
be any one like Mrs. Taker.” 

He was to remember afterwards how 
his companion had appeared to consid- 
er this approximation. “ Another, you 
mean, like my Mattie?” 

“Yes—like my Lily. Any one that 
really comes up to her. It will be,” he 
declared, “ the first one I’ve seen.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Vanderplank, “ my 
Mattie’s remarkably handsome.” 

“T’m sure—! But Mrs. Taker’s re- 
markably handsome too. Oh,” he added, 
both with humor and with earnestness, 
“if it wasn’t for that I wouldn’t trust 
her so! Because, for what she wants,” 
he developed, “it’s a great help to be 
fine-looking.” 

“ Ah, it’s always a help for a lady!”— 
and Mrs. Magaw’s sigh fluttered vaguely 
between the expert and the rueful. “ But 
what is it,” she asked, “that Mrs. Taker 
wants ?” 

“Well, she could tell you herself. I 
don’t think she’d trust me to give an 
account of it. Still,” he went on, “she 
has stated it, more than once, for my 
benefit, and perhaps that’s what it all 
finally comes to. She wants to get where 
she truly belongs.” 

Mrs. Magaw had listened with interest. 
“That’s just where Mattie wants to get! 
And she seems to know just where it is.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Taker knows—you can bet 
your life,” he laughed, “on that. It 
seems to be somewhere in London, or in 
the country round, and I dare say it’s 
the same place as your daughter’s. Once 
she’s there, as I understand it, she'll be 
all right; but she has got to get there— 
that is to be seen there thoroughly fixed 
and photographed, and have it in all the 
papers—first. After she’s fixed, she says, 
we'll talk. We have talked a good deal; 
when Mrs. Taker says ‘We'll talk’ I 
know what she means. But this time 
we'll have it out.” 

There were communities in their fate 
that made his friend turn pale. “ Do you 
mean she won’t want you to come?” 

“ Well, for me to ‘ come,’ don’t you see? 
will be for me to come to life. How can 
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I come to life when I’ve been as dead 
as I am now?” 

Mrs. Vanderplank looked at him with 
a dim delicacy. “ But surely, sir, I’m 
not conversing with a corpse!” 

“ You’re conversing with C. P. Addard. 
He may be alive—but even this I don’t 
know yet; I’m just trying him,” he said: 
“T’m trying him, Mrs. Magaw, on you. 
Abel Taker’s in his grave, but does it 
strike you that Mr. Addard is at all 
above ground ¢” 

He had smiled for the slightly grue- 
some joke of it, but she looked away as 
if it made her uneasy. Then, however, 
as she came back to him, “ Are you going 
to wait here?” she asked. 

He held her, with some gallantry, in 
suspense. “ Are you?” 

She postponed her answer, visibly not 
quite comfortable now; but they were 
inevitably, the next day, up to their necks 
again in the question; and then it was 
that she expressed more of her sense of 
her situation. “Certainly I feel as if I 
must wait—as long as I have to wait. 
Mattie likes this place—I mean she likes 
it for me. It seems the right sort of 


place,” she opined with her perpetual 
earnest emphasis. 

But it made him sound again the note. 
“The right sort to pass for dead in?” 


“Oh, she 
for dead.” 

“Then what does she want you to 
pass for?” 

“ Well, only for Mrs. Vanderplank.” 

“ And who, or what, is Mrs. Vander- 
plank ?” 

Mrs. Magaw considered this personage, 
but didn’t get far. “She isn’t any one 
in particular, I guess.” 

“That means,” Abel returned, “ that 
she isn’t alive.” 

“She isn’t more than half alive,” Mrs. 
Magaw conceded. “ But it isn’t what I 
am— it’s what I’m passing for. Or 
rather ”—she worked it out—“ what I’m 
just not. I’m not passing—TI don’t, can’t, 
here, where it doesn’t matter, you see— 
for her mother.” 

Abel quite fell in. “ Certainly—she 
doesn’t want to have any mother.” 

“She doesn’t want to have me. She 
wants me to lay low. If I lay low, she 
says—” 

“Oh, I know what she says ”—Abel 


doesn’t want me to pass 
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took it straight up. “It’s the very same 
as what Mrs. Taker says. If you lie low 
she can fly high.” 

It kept disconcerting her, in a manner, 
as well as steadying, his free possession 
of their case. “I don’t feel as if I was 
lying—I mean as low as she wants— 
when I talk to you so.” She broke it off 
thus, and again and again anxiously, re- 
sponsibly — her sense of responsibility 
made Taker feel, with his braver projec- 
tion of humor, quite ironic and sardonic; 
but as for a week, for a fortnight, for 
many days more, they kept frequently 
and intimately meeting, it was natural 
that the so extraordinary fact of their 
being, as he put it, in the same sort of 
box, and of their boxes having so even 
more remarkably bumped together under 
Madame Massin’s ftilleuls, should not only 
make them reach out to each other across 
their queer coil of communications cut 
so sharp off in other quarters, but should 
prevent their pretending to any real con- 
sciousness but that of their ordeal. It 
was Abel’s idea, promptly enough ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Magaw, that they ought 
to get something out of it; but when he 
had said that a few times over (the first 
time she had met it in silence), she final- 
ly replied, and in a manner that he 
thought quite sublime: “ Well, we shall 
—if they do all they want. We shall 
feel we’ve helped. And it isn’t so very 
much to do.” 

“You think it isn’t so very much to do 
—to lie down and die for them?” 

“Well, if I don’t hate it any worse 
when I’m really dead—!” She took her- 
self up, however, as if she had skirted 
the profane. “I don’t say that if I 
didn’t believe in Mat—! But I do be- 
lieve, you see. That’s where she has me.” 

“Oh, I see more or less. That’s where 
Lily has me.” 

Mrs. Magaw fixed him with a milder 
solemnity. “ But what has Mrs. Taker 
against you?” 

“Tt’s sweet of you to ask,” he smiled; 
while it really came to him that he was 
living with her under ever so much less 
strain than what he had been feeling, 
for ever so long before, from Lily. 
Wouldn’t he have liked it to go on and 
on—wouldn’t that have suited C. P. Ad- 
dard? He seemed to be finding out who 
©. P. Addard was—so that it came back 
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again to the way Lily fixed things. She 
had fixed them so that C. P. Addard could 
become quite interested in Mrs. Vander- 
plank, and quite soothed by her—and so 
that Mrs. Vanderplank as well, wonder- 
ful to say, had lost her impatience for 
Mattie’s summons a good deal more, he 
was sure, than she confessed. It was 
from this moment, none the less, that he 
began, with a strange but distinct little 
pang, to see that he couldn’t be sure of 
her. ler question had produced in him 
a vibration of the sensibility that even 
the long series of mortifications, of pub- 
licly proved inaptitudes, springing orig- 
inally from his lack of business talent, 
but owing an aggravation of aspect to 
an absence of nameable “type” of which 
he had not been left unaware, had not 
availed wholly to toughen. Yet it struck 
him, positively, as the prettiest word 
ever spoken to him, so straight a surprise 
at his wife’s dissatisfaction; and he was 
verily so unused to tributes to his ade- 
quacy that this one lingered in the air 
a moment and seemed almost to create 
a possibility. He wondered, honestly, 
what she could see in him, in whom Lily 
now at last saw really less than nothing; 
and his fingers instinctively moved to 
his mustache, a corner of which he twid- 
dled up again, also wondering if it were 
perhaps only that—though Lily had» as 
good as told him that the undue flourish 
of this feature but brought out to her 
view the insignificance of all the rest of 
him. Just to hang in the ‘ridescent ether 
with Mrs. Vanderplank, to whom he wasn’t 
insignificant, just for them to sit on there 
together, protected, indeed positively en- 
nobled, by their loss of identity, struck 
him as the foretaste of a kind of felicity 
that he hadn’t in the past known enough 
about really to miss it. He appeared to 
have become aware that he should miss 
it quite sharply, that he would find that 
he had already learned to, if she should 
go; and the very sadness of his appre- 
hension quickened his vision of what 
would work with her. She would want, 
with all the roundness of her kind, plain 
eyes, to see Mattie fixed—whereas he’d 
be hanged if he wasn’t willing, on his 
side, to take Lily’s elevation quite on 
trust. For the instant, however, he said 
nothing of that; he only followed up a 
little his acknowledgment of her having 
Vou. CX.—No. 655 —20 
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touched him. “What you ask me, you 
know, is just what I myself was going 
to ask. What has Miss Magaw got 
against you?” 

“Well, if you were to see her I guess 
you'd know.” 

“Why, I should think 
show you,” said Abel Taker. 

“She doesn’t so much mind their see- 
ing me—when once she has had a look 
at me first. But she doesn’t like them to 
hear me—though I don’t talk so very 
much. Mattie speaks in the real English 
style,” Mrs. Magaw explained. 

“But isn’t the real English style not 
to speak at all?” 

“Well, she’s having the best kind of 
time, she writes me—so I presume there 
must be some talk in which 


she’d 


like to 


she can 
shine.’ 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt at all Miss Magaw 
talks!”—and Abel, in his contemplative 
way, seemed to have it before him. 

“Well, don’t you go and believe she 
talks too much,” his companion rejoined 
with spirit; and this it was that brought 
to a head his prevision of his own fate. 

“T see what’s going to happen. You 
only want to go to her. You want to 
get your share, after all. You'll leave me 
without a pang.” 

Mrs. Magaw stared. “ But won’t you 
be going toc? When Mrs. Taker sends 
for you?” 

He shook, as by a rare chance, a com- 
petent head. “Mrs. Taker won’t send 
for me. I don’t make out the use Mrs. 
Taker can ever have for me again.” 

Mrs. Magaw looked grave. “ But not 
to enjoy your seeing— ?” 

“My seeing where she has come out? 
Oh, that won’t be necessary to her en- 
joyment of it. It would be well enough 
perhaps if I could see without being seen; 
but the trouble with me—for I’m worse 
than you,” Abel said— is that it doesn’t 
do for me either to be heard or seen. 
I haven’t got any side—!” But it 
dropped; it was too old a story. 

“Not any possible side at all?’ his 
friend, in her candor, doubtingly echoed. 
“ Why, what do they want over there ?” 

It made him give a comic, pathetic 
wail. “Ah, to know a person who says 
such things as that to me, and to have 
to give her up!” 

She appeared to consider with a cer- 
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tain alarm what this might portend, and 
she rea'ly fell back before it. “ Would 
you think I should be able to give 
up Mattie?’ 

“Why not—if she’s successful? The 
thing you wouldn’t like—you wouldn’t, 
I’m sure—would be to give her up if 
she should find, or if you should find, 
she wasn’t.” 

“ Well, I guess Mattie will be success- 
ful,” said Mrs. Magaw. 

“ Ah, you’re a worshipper of success!” 
he groaned. “I’d give Mrs. Taker up, 
definitely, just to remain C. P. Addard 
with you.” 

She gave it her thought—but, as he 
felt, superficial!y. “ She’s your wife, sir, 
you know, whatever you do.” 

“*Mine’? Ah, but whose? She isn’t 
©. P. Addard’s.” 

She rose at this as if they were going 
too far; yet she showed him, he seemed 
to see, the first little concession—which 
was indeed to be the only one—of her 
inner timidity; something that suggested 
how she must have preserved as a token, 
laid away among spotless properties, the 
visiting-card he had originally handed 
her. “ Well, I guess the one I feel for 
is Abel F. Taker!” 

This, in the end, however, made no 
difference; since one of the things that 
inevitably came up between them was 
that if Mattie had a quarrel with her 
name her most workable idea would be 
to get somebody to give her a better. 
That, he easily made out, was funda- 
mentally what she was after, and, though, 
delicately and discreetly, as he felt, he 
didn’t reduce Mrs. Verplank to so stating 
the case, he finally found himself be- 
lieving in Miss Magaw with just as few 
reserves as those with which he believed 
in Lily. If it was a question of her 
“shining” she would indubitably shine; 
she was evidently, like the wife by whom 
he had been, in the early time, too pro- 
vincially, too primitively accepted, of the 
great radiating substance, and there were 
times, here at Madame Massin’s, while 
he strolled to and fro and smoked, when 
Mrs. Taker’s distant lustre fairly peeped 
at him over the opposite mountain-tops, 
fringing their silhouettes as with the lit- 
tle hard bright rim of a coming day. It 
was clear that Mattie’s mother couldn’t 
be expected not to want to see her mar- 
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ried; the shade of doubt bore only on 
the stage of the business at which Mrs. 
Magaw might safely be let out of the 
box. Was she to emerge, abruptly, as 
Mrs. Magaw‘’—or was the lid simply to 
he tipped back so that, for a good look, 
she might sit up a little straighter? She 
had got news, at any rate, he inferred, 
which suggested to her that the term 
of her suppression was in sight; and sh 
even let it out to him that, yes, certainly, 
for Mattie to be ready for her—and she 
did look as if she were going to be ready 
—she must be right down sure. They 
had had further lights by this time, more- 
over, lights much more vivid, always, in 
Mattie’s bulletins than in Lily’s; which 
latter, as Abel insistently imaged it, were 
really, each time, on Mrs. Taker’s part, 
as limited as a peep into a death-chamber. 
The death-chamber was Madame Massin’s 
terrace; and—he completed the image— 
how could Lily not want to know how 
things were looking for the funeral, 
which was in any case to be thoroughly 
“quiet”? The vivid thing seemed to 
pass before Abel’s eyes the day he heard 
of the bright compatriot, just the person 
to go round with, a charming, handsome, 
witty widow, whom Miss Magaw had met 
at Fordham Castle, whose ideas were, on 
all important points, just the same as her 
own, whose means also (so that they 
could join forces on an equality) matched 
beautifully, and whose name, in fine, was 
Mrs. Sherrington Reeve. “ Mattie has 
felt the want,” Mrs. Magaw explained, 
“of some lady, some real lady, like that, 
1o go round with: she says she some- 
times doesn’t find it very pleasant going 
round alone.” 

Abel Taker had listened with interest 
—this information left him staring. “ By 
Gosh then, she has struck Lily!” 

“¢ Struck’ Mrs. Taker—?’ 

“She isn’t Mrs. Taker now—she’s Mrs. 
Sherrington Reeve.” It had come to him 
with all its foree—as if the glare of her 
genius were, at a bound, high over the 
summits. “ Mrs. Taker’s dead: I thought, 
you know, all the while, she must be, and 
this makes me sure. She died at Ford- 
ham Castle. So we’re both dead.” 

His friend however, with her large 
blank face, lagged behind. “ At Ford- 
ham Castle too—died there ?” 

“Why, she has been as good as living 
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there!” Abel Taker emphasized. “‘ Ad- 
dress Fordham Castle’—that’s about all 
she has written me. But perhaps she 
died before she went ”—he had it before 
him, he made it out. “ Yes, she must 
have gone as Mrs. Sherrington Reeve. 
She had to die to go—for it would be for 
her like going to heaven. Marriages, 
sometimes, they say, are made in heaven; 
and so, sometimes, then, apparently, are 
friendships—that, you see, for instance, 
of our two shining ones.” 

Mrs. Magaw’s understanding was still 
in the shade. “ But are you sure—?” 

“Why, Fordham Castle settles it. If 
she wanted to get where she truly be- 
longs she has got there. 
Fordham Castle.” 

The noble mass of this structure seemed 
to rise at his words, and his companion’s 
grave eyes, he could see, rested on its 
towers. “ But how has she become Mrs. 
Sherrington Reeve?” 

“By my death. And also, after that, 
by her own. I had to die first, you see, for 
her to be able to—that is for her to be 
sure. It’s what she has been looking for, 
as I told you—to be sure. But oh—she 
sure from the first. She knew I 
would die, when she had made it all right 
for me—so she felt no risk. She simply 
became, the day I became C. P. Addard, 
something as different as possible from 
the thing she had always so hated to be. 
She’s what she always would have liked 
to be—so why shouldn’t we rejoice for 
her? Her baser part, her vulgar part, 
has ceased to be, and she lives only as 
an angel.” 

It affected 
almost with 
took everything, stolidly. 
you call Mrs. Taker an angel ?” 

Abel had turned about, as he rose to 
the high vision, moving, with his hands 
in his pockets, to and fro. But at Mrs. 
Magaw’s question he stopped short—he 
considered with his head in the air. 
“ Yes—now!” 

“ But you 
marry ?” 

He thought again. 
know she ts married.” 

“With you, Abel Taker, living?” 

“But I’m not living. That’s just the 
point.” 

“Oh, you’re too dreadful”--and she 


Sue belongs at 


was 


his friend, this elucidation, 
awe; she took it at least, 


as she 


“Do 


do mean it’s her idea to 


“Why, for all I 
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gathered herself up. “ And I won’t,” she 
said as she broke off, “ help to bury you!” 

This office, none the less, as she prac- 
tically had herself to acknowledge, was 
in a manner, and before many days, 
forced upon her by further important in- 
formation from her daughter, in the light 
of the true inevitability of which they 
had, for that matter, been living. She 
was there before him with her telegram, 
which she simply held out to him as 
from a heart too full for words. “Am 
engaged to Lord Dunderton, and Lily 
thinks you can come.” 

Deep emotion sometimes confounds the 
mind—and Mrs. Magaw quite flamed with 
excitement. But on the other hand it 
sometimes illumines, and she could see, 
it appeared, what Lily meant. “It’s be- 
vause he’s so much in love.” 

“So far gone that she’s safe?” Abel 
frankly asked. 

“So far gone that she’s safe.” 

“ Well,” he said, “if Lily feels it—!” 
He had so much, he showed, to go by. 
“Lily knows.” 

Mrs. Magaw visibly yearned, but she 
could look at all sides. “I’m bound to 
say, since you speak of it, that I’ve an 
idea Lily has helped. She'll like to have 
her there.” 

“ Mattie will like to have Lily?” 

“No, Lily will like to have Mattie.” 
Elation raised to such a point was in fact 
already so clarifying that Mrs. 
could all the “ As 
Dunderton.” 

“Well,” Abel smiled, “one good turn 
deserves another!” If he meant it, how- 
ever, in any such sense as that Mattie 
might be able in due course to render an 
equivalent of aid, this notion c'early had 
to reckon with his companion’s sense of 
its strangeness, exhibited in her now at 
last upheaved countenance. “ Yes,” he 
accordingly insisted, “it will work round 
to that—you see if it doesn’t. If that’s 
where they were to come out, and they 
have come—by which I mean if Lily has 
realized it for Mattie and acted as she 
acts when she does realize, then she can’t 
neglect it in her own case: she'll just 
have to realize it for herself. And for 
that matter, you'll help her too. You'll 
be ab'e to tell her, you know, that you’ve 
seen the last of me.” And on the morrow, 
when, starting for London, she had taken 
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her place in the train, to which he had 
accompanied her, he stood by the door of 
her compartment and repeated this idea. 
“ Remember, for Mrs. Taker, that you’ve 
seen the last—!” 

“Oh, but I hope I haven’t, sir.” 

“Then you'll come back to me? If 
you only will, you know, Lily will be 
delighted to fix it.” 

“To fix it—how ?”’ 

“Well, she'll tell you how. You’ve 
seen how she can fix things, and that 
will be the way, as I say, you’ll help her.” 

She stared at him from her corner, 
and he could see she was sorry for him; 
but it was as if she had taken refuge 
behind her large high-shouldered reticule, 
which she held in her lap, presenting it 
almost as a bulwark. “ Mr. Taker,” she 
launched at him over it, “I’m afraid 
of you.” 

“ Because I’m dead ?” 

“Oh sir!” she pleaded, hugging her 


“Whom the 


morocco defence. But even through this 
alarm her finer thought came out. “ Do 
you suppose I shall go to Fordham 
Castle ?” 

“ Well, I guess that’s what they’re dis- 
cussing now. You’ll know soon enough.” 

“1f I write you from there,” she asked, 
“ won’t you come ?” 

“T’ll come as the ghost. Don’t old 
castles always have one?” 

She looked at him darkly; the train 
had begun to move. “I shall fear you!” 
she said. 

“Then there you are.” And he moved 
an instant beside the door. “ You'll be 
glad, when you get there, to be able to 
say.” But she got out of hearing, and, 
turning away, he felt as abandoned as 
he had known he should—fe't left, in 
his solitude, to the sense of his extinction. 
He faced it completely now, and to himself 
at least he could express it without fear 
of protest. “Why, certainly, I’m dead.” 


Gods Love” 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


Y lad is ever gone from me. 
The roads all beckon him away; 


And all day long, and every day, 


The wide world bids him come and see! 


Unto my lad, the Spring we met 


Was no more fair than any spring;— 


A listless bud, a wayside thing 


To strip of petts ‘and forget 


At some 'e' 


My lad, hy 


\l"from out a pine 


wad of mine: 


I think I shalPtiet evcr set 


My eyes on his, again.—And yet, 


My heart like some dull talking-bird 


Learns not from sorrow, but must say 


Over and over, one poor word 


Against the throb of sad or glad;— 


Over and over, all the day, 


“My lad.” 











PICTURE — it was of course a 
A French picture, being so gayly 

malicious—has survived far wor- 
thier things in our memory from the 
first sight of it many years ago. It was 
called the Return from a Good Action, 
and it represented an elderly lady and 
gentleman much exposed to the weather: 
the lady short and stout, the gentleman 
long and lank. You saw them from the 
rear, wa'king along an open place over 
a very wet quay; the gentleman’s um- 
brella was blown inside out, and the lady’s 
skirts were scandalously carried over her 
head by the force of the wind, and it 
was raining dismally. No clue to the 
good action that they were returning 
from, with this ironical reward from 
fate, was given; and you were left to 
imagine it whatever errand of mercy you 
liked. We will not therefore hold our- 
selves responsible to the reader for the 
history we read into the picture, as we 
suffered with the victims of their own 
goodness, and rejoiced with the impartial 
spectator of their rage and mortification. 
The picture remained with us a warning 
against what we may call wanton benev- 
olences, and we seldom afterwards did a 
good deed of any sort. without remember- 
ing it. We were in fact withheld from 
many idle and foolish kindnesses by the 
fear of appearing ridiculous in the event, 
and we shall probably have fewer errors 
of that sort to answer for than we should 
if it were not for the lesson conveyed 
to us at the early age of forty-five by 
that picture. 


We have been lately reminded of the 
lesson by the letter of a friend whose 
grievance we will state before trying to 
view it in the light of the picture. He 
is writing of other things (so compli- 
mentary to this department that we sup- 
press them) and he suddenly breaks off 
to say of international copyright, if you 
please, which we carried some years ago 
with such a profound sense of self- 
righteousness: “It seems to me that the 
Devil has got hold of the job, and turned 
it to his own ends. For what has been 
the result? In the old times we had lots 


Editor's Cosy Chair. 


of good reading at the lowest price, It 
recurred to me yesterday when I took 
down one of the fifteen-cent volumes of 
the Humboldt Science Library, that now 
could be bought only in full splendor at 
the English price. Then, there was the 
Life of Tennyson. In the old days 
& would have printed it at $1.25 the 
volume, and it would have been in every 
genteel bookcase. Now, it is offered in 
the antiquated, bulky English form at 
$10.00. Consequently I have never read 
it except as I’ve run across it in rich 
men’s libraries. No solid English book 
(if there is any) is reprinted here, and 
our presses vomit forth millions of so- 
called historical novels, which are neither 
historical nor nove's, or books on Nature 
which are the product of Artifice. Pub- 
lishers don’t look at a serious book; per- 
haps serious books don’t look at them; 
at any rate none appear, for Histories of 
American Literature, of the War of 1812, 
ete., are not books at all. It seems to 
me that the result is most degrading. 
No one now reads anything but this 
trash; the art is lost, and people are 
growing up ignorant and without interest. 
Forty or fifty years ago the young read 
real books. Compare & ’s list, 
and ’s, then, with those of to-day! 
We shall relapse into barbarism, and then 
resort to piracy, which will so improve 
our minds that we shall agein seek a 
lawful alliance, then degenerate again, 
and so on and so on.” 

Our friend laughs as one without hope, 
it will have been seen; but there are sev- 
eral -ains of weighty truth in his vol- 

















at aff. There are so many, indeed, 
as est that we are, as a people, in 
tt of the excellent pair shown by 


,the _,. mch artist, returning from a good 


action and suffering its penalties. It is 
not at all impossible that, goaded on by 
the pangs of a clean conscience, we shall 
again plunge into crime, as our friend 
suggests, and supply our mental and mor- 
al needs at the cost of the English authors 
as in “the old’ days” which he regrets. 
But before we abandon ourselves to this 
extreme, we ought to justify ourselves 
by as full a view of the facts as we can 
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her place in the train, to which he had 
accompanied her, he stood by the door of 
her compartment and repeated this idea. 
“ Remember, for Mrs. Taker, that you’ve 
seen the last—!” 

“Oh, but I hope I haven’t, sir.” 

“Then you'll come back to me? If 
you only will, you know, Lily will be 
delighted to fix it.” 

“To fix it—how ?” 

“Well, she'll tell you how. You've 
seen how she can fix things, and that 
will be the way, as I say. vou’ll help her.” 

She stared 
and he could s 
but it was as 
behind her larg 
which she held 
almost as a bu 
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of you.” 

Because I’n 
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morocco defence. But even through this 
alarm her finer thought came out. “ Do 
you suppose I shall go to Fordham 
Castle ¢” 

“ Well, I guess that’s what they’re dis- 
cussing now. You'll know soon enough.” 

“1f I write you from there,” she asked, 
“won’t you come ?” 

“T’ll come as the ghost. Don’t old 
castles always have one ?” 

She looked at him darkly; the train 
had begun to move. “I shall fear you!” 
she said. 
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MY lad, Th aaa OT inne: 
I think I shaTPiiwt evcr set 


My eyes on his, again—And yet, 


My heart like some dull talking-bird 


Learns not from sorrow, but must say 


Over and over, one poor word 


Against the throb of sad or glad;— 


Over and over, all the day, 
“ My lad.” 
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extreme, we ought to justify ourselves 
by as full a view of the facts as we can 
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command, so that we shall not be hurried 
from our comfortable and profitable lapse 
into premature and unconsidered reform 
again. At present, after burying our old 
acquaintance Piracy, we certainly seem 
tc be treading an exposed path, with our 
umbrellas blown inside out, while it rains 
dismally. Let us not rashly repent our 
virtues, however, but first look about us, 
and see how great and sufficient reason 
for mortification we have because of our 
righteous behavior. 


so bad. Still, it is bad enough; not even 
our worst authors are now popular in 
Eng!and, let alone our best ones; whereas, 
twenty years ago, in the halcyon days of 
piracy, our best authors enjoyed a prev- 
alence which ought to have been very 
flattering to them, if not remunerative. 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte, and befox 
them Artemus Ward, must be left out 
of the count; they are preternational au 
thors, who became almost simultaneous!) 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
in the times we are thinking of, Mr. 
The international copyright act which Aldrich, Mr. Cable, Mr. Burroughs, Mr. 
the best of our authors and publishers Stockton, Mr. C. W. Stoddard, Miss 
joined some ten years ago in extorting Jewett, Miss Wilkins and others became 
from a reluctant Congress, has been dis- known in non-copyright editions, and they 
appointing not only in the expected ways, still remain favorites with English people 
such as our friend notes, but in some who were then forming the taste for our 
quite unexpected ones. We have not only good literature. But their later books are 
been deprived of the best English lit- not known even to these people, and the 
erature which we had so cheap because chances are that if you were to ask 
we stole it, but the law has strangely and now for one of their earlier books at 
curiously resulted in alienating the in- an English bookseller’s you would not 
ternational public which the authors of find it. 
the two countries chiefly concerned used The younger English readers do not 
to enjoy, or rather which used to enjoy know our good authors; and there is un- 
them. English authors have now less happily growing up in the racially and 
currency in America than they had be- lingually related countries, a generation 
fore the passage of the act, and American reciprocally ignorant of their respective 
autbors have less currency in England, literatures. Mrs. Humphry Ward alone 
although in the social, political and com- continues the tradition of the binational 
mercial interests there has been so great fiction which flourished under the _ be- 
an affinition of their respective nations. nign piratical régime; no American au- 
In the case of the English authors this thor shares in bearing it on. The two 
can perhaps be explained by reference great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to that condition of our law which obliges no longer drink from the same wells 
them to have their books put in type and of English. 
printed here. This exc'udes all English The spectacle of a whole nation plunged 
books which do not promise an excep- in unavailing regret for a just, a gen- 
tional popularity, that is to say most of erous error of judgment is too painful to 
the good English books; for it is as no- dweli upon exclusively, and we must turn 
torious as it is disheartening that ex- our view to more private instances. 
tremely few good books promise an ex- One of these, which offered itself to 
ceptional popularity. Formerly, underthe our knowledge almost as many years ago 
ruthless but kindly rule of the pirate, as that picture of the return from a good 
some English authors made their reputa- action was that of a man who had done 
tions here first; but this never happens a great deal of good, as it is called, in 
now; and such authors perish by the his earlier life. He had lent money to 
way in the crowded and thorny paths of struggling, or at least aspiring, people 
their own land. of all sorts; he had given money outright 
to people who needed it; and though he 
did not want his money back, he had come 
to think that of all the money he had 
wasted, the money lavished in these 
benevolences was the most mischievously 


wasted. After doing so much good he 


The case of the American author in 
England is much the same, though as 
American authors have rarely had the 
vogue there that English authors have 
often had with us, the cage is not quite 
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had come to believe that he had done 
more harm than good, and now he was 
voing down the vale of years with his 
umbrella blown inside out, and exposed 
to the full fury of the elements. He per- 
ceived too late that money not earned 
was doubly cursed, and that if he had let 
those striving and starving wretches alone 
they would have somehow helped them- 
selves and fed themselves, and he would 
not have poisoned their lives with the 
sense of a hopeless gratitude. 

The consequences of a good action are 
terribly far-reaching, and can never be 
distinetly forecast. Perhaps if they could 
there would be fewer good actions in a 
world filled with the effects of idle and 
thoughtless sensibility. The réle played 
by grateful kings and appreciative princes 
in times past has lighted up history with 
sufficiently glaring examples, and has re- 
sulted, in most of the old countries, in 
the aristoecracies which still cumber the 
eatth. The sovereign in recognizing 
some deed of valor, or some important 
publie service, rashly ennobles a family 
which goes on ignobling itself forever 
after, and becomes more and more a 
stumbling-block in the way of merit to 
the end. In like manner, the millionaires 
of our day have employed their dearly 
earned leisure in devising gifts of larger 
or lesser magnitude to libraries and uni- 
versities, in which students may read the 
books they have not bought, or fit them- 
selves for the professions and unfit them- 
selves for the industries. 


It is still very questionable whether 
the book borrowed from a library and 
hurriedly read ever truly becomes part 
of the reader’s mind, as the book does 
which the reader has wintered and sum- 
mered on his own shelf. 

About the time we Americans were 
girding ourselves up for the effort of 
renouncing the advantages of piracy and 
repairing the disaster to letters which 
we are now supposed to be facing, there 
began to be talk in England of reforming 
the method of publishing fiction. Till 
then, the novel was published in three 
volumes which sold for thirty shillings, 
or it was not published at all. The small 
edition of 750 or 1500 was taken by the 
lending libraries, or by a few rich per- 
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sons; and it paid both the author and 
publisher something. But it was argued 
by the libraries that if the novel were 

published in one volume and sold at six 

shillings, the editions would be indefinite- 

ly larger, and the author and publisher 

would be much better paid. The system 

was adopted; the libraries ordered 750 

or 1500 copies, as before, and then 

stood from under, while the author 

and publisher came to the ground to- 

gether with the rest of their editions. A 

novel in three volumes at thirty shillings 

had become intolerable, but it may have 

somewhat safeguarded the interests of lit- 

erature. A publisher would think twice 

before bringing out a poor novel on these 

conditions, and he seems now to think 

only once, and oftenest to think wrong. 
On both shores of the ocean the American 
plan of the $1.50 novel obtains; but with 
our vast buying public it works, while 
with the borrowing public of Great Brit- 
ain it does not work. 

The British authors and _ publishers 
cordially joined with ours in pressing the 
passage of international copyright, ho- 
ping perhaps that they would then profit 
by the sale here of anything they brought 
out at home, good, bad or indifferent. 
Sut it appears that we prefer our own 
trash, and will not buy theirs. It even 
appears that we will not reprint their 
good books unless there are great chances 
that they will sell here like our own trash. 
Their meritorious young writers are un- 
known here, as our meritorious authors 
are less and less known there. But per- 
haps this is not entirely the effect of 
international copyright; perhaps it is not 
at all the effect. The facts seem to be 
as the friend quoted at the outset has 
stated them; but it is well not to at- 
tribute all the evil in the world to the 
good done in it. However we may de- 
plore the consequences of a righteous 
measure become inevitable through the 
advance of civilization, we should not be 
the first or even the second to hail the 
renascence of piracy in the form of a 
return to the old conditions, no matter 
how great the enlightenment flowing from 
them. Better our historical novels and a 
good national conscience than the best 
English fiction and the sense of having 
robbed the author. 
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F truth were only the objective of our 
| thought, of mental recognizance, the 

writer in his pursuit of it and in his 
expression of so much of it as he has 
apprehended would seem to have a plain 
course before him, though not therefore 
an easy one, if the truth is to have nov- 
elty and yield to the reader any high 
degree of intellectual satisfaction. 

There would still be a majority of shal- 
low writers, because there are so many 
shallow thinkers. The scientific writer, 
dealing with physics, biology, or psy- 
chology, must, in order to be interesting, 
have made some new discovery in one of 
these fields or be able to add new signifi- 
cance to something already discovered, by 
luminous coordination of it with other 
known facts, or, like Clerk-Maxwell, he 
must have that prophetic scientific im- 
egination which anticipates discovery. 

The truths of Nature are not obvious 
any more than are those of human life. 
Science even has its dramatic masques in 
what are called its working hypotheses, 
which postulate the ether, the atom, the 
electron, so long as these assumptions 
serve; and they do serve even after their 
disintegration—as in the case of the atom, 
—since from the first they were only serv- 
iceable shadows, unknown quafitities in 
equations which never depended upon 
their actual existence for the values that 
remained after their elimination. For- 
ever new orders of equations arise in 
which these ghosts are rehabilitated, and 
so the masquerade goes on into new 
variations of the everlasting theme. 

But any truth of Nature, however 
great the thought involved in its dis- 
covery, and however profound, or even 
creative, the scientific imagination antici- 
pating it or coordinating it with other 
truths into a better understood harmony, 
has its full prosperity in a purely mental 
apprehension, and its perfect expression 
in a colorless medium, undisturbed by hu- 
man feeling or by the individual mood 
and temperament. 

The negative quality of lucidity is the 
one essential attribute of the scientific 
writer’s style—so well exemplified in all 
of Tyndall’s essays. Tlustrations, even 
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those taken from human life, are useful; 
the spirit of ardent enthusiasm is al- 
luring and inspiring; the far-reaching 
imagination widens the scope of vision 
and discloses the harmony of related 
things; but the elucidation of an imper- 
sonal truth must not be obscured nor 
suffer distraction through any image or 
suggestion prompted by errant fancy or 
by human interest and passion. The 
writer’s expression has the precision if 
not the soulless mechanism of the instru- 
ments he uses in his laboratory or observ- 
atory, and is quite as impersonal; the 
distinctively literary style is not perti- 
nent to it. The imitation of the most 
perfect model would pass unchallenged, 
being noticeable as an excellence rather 
than as a fault. 

On the other hand, when a poet—pre- 
eminently a poet like Wordsworth—in- 
terprets Nature, it is first of all with the 
personal regard, and he gives us a tran- 
script of the thought and feeling which 
Nature prompts in him; his expression is 
imbued with the characteristic traits of 
his own spirit and temperament, and his 
style is as inviolate as it is individual. 

In science, even when it is concerned 
with human factors—as in psychology 
and sociology,—the impersonal view is 
maintained, and the elucidation has an 
appeal absolutely direct and formal, ad- 
dressed to the understanding. We do not 
read Kant or Herbert Spencer for their 
literary charm. Only by some departure 
from the rigidly scientific aim and 
method does the writer on these themes 
assume the esthetic graces or attempt the 
dramatic guise and poetic trope which 
belong to the “literature of power”; he 
transcends the special scientific scope by 
becoming even, in a general sense, the 
philosopher. It has been said, rather 
speciously, that William James writes on 
psychology as if he were writing fiction, 
and, still more speciously, that his brother 
Henry writes fiction as if it were 
psychology. In reality the only meaning 
in this comment on Professor James is, 
that, whatever he treats, he is a pictur- 
esque and brilliant writer in the literary 
sense, as his father was before him. He 








s that, plus the technical psychologist. 
lhus the philosophy of Plato transcended 
his own dialectic and the subsequent 
formulas of Aristotle, becoming a part 
of the world’s creative literature. 

It is a significant fact that the most 
comprehensive consideration of science 
in general in ancient literature was em- 
bodied—*“ reasons shut in rythm ”’—in 
Lueretius’s De Rerum Natura; a poem 
whieh for its art has commended itself 
to poets, and whose scientific views more 
nearly than those of any ancient work 
orrespond with the ideas of the modern 
volutionist. But he is read for his 
riginality of thought, often containing 
the prophecy of a scientific imagination, 
and for his felicity of phrase, rather than 
s an authority in physics, biology, or 
psychology. Even in such blendings of 
the poetic with the scientific imagination 

exemplified in a great deal of Words- 
worth’s poetry and in some of Tenny- 
on’s—we are enabled to more clearly see 
the distinction between the formal ap- 
peal to the mind for the purposes of in- 
formation and the appeal of individual 
genius to human sensibility in art and 
literature. We see also that, without any 
such scientific pretensions as Lucretius 
put forth, the poet and the novelist may 
treat Nature and the human mind, avail- 
ing of physical and psychical truths, as 
Richard Jefferies has done in the one 
field and Henry James in the other. No 
theme of the real world, without us or 
within, is excluded from the literature of 
power. The notional world alone is for- 
bidden; neither logic nor mathematics, of 
whatever value the latter might be, im- 
plicitly, to the musician, sculptor, and 
architect, could furnish a theme to artist, 
poet, or novelist. 


It looks like a contradiction to lay 
stress upon personality as the dominant 
element in the literature of power when 
every great writer’s as every great artist’s 
purpose seems to be to get away from 
himself—to make his work impersonal; 
and with this apparent contradiction is 
bound up that other, that the real world 
alone is significant to the writer and 
artist while it is the ideal that is the ob- 
ject of their quest. It is not difficult to 
comprehend that the ideal is the essential 
reality; and a moment’s consideration 
Vou. CX.—No. 655.—21 
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will show us that the creative worker is 
so absorbed in his pursuit of that essen- 
tial reality which underlies the obvious 
surface aspects of things, is so lost in the 
vision, that he forgets himself. This self- 
oblivion is a positive condition to a spon- 
taneous revelation of personality, while 
that of the scientific writer is merely 
negative, simply a matter-of-course and 
indispensable condition, in no way ap 
parent in the result—that is, his person 
ality is impertinent and in the way, whilk 
that of the creative worker is the way 
itself, the heart of the thing:it creates, 
but is these only through utter uncon- 
sclousness of self. 

The impress of the personality is ind 
cated in the individuality of stvle the 
distinction between a play by Euripides 
and one by Sophocles, or between a poem 
by Tennyson and one by Swinburne. 

It is in getting away from himself that 
the writer is most himself—his person- 
ality the most impressive. The individu 
ality of stvle is not the result of conscious 
endeavor—it is inevitable, the expression 
of a tendeney to variation as character 
istic of human genius as of the universal 
life. The most curious thing about its 
development is that it is contrary to con- 
scious inclination. 

Conformity in all matters of conscious 
volition is a conspicuous trait of human 
nature; its line is that of least resistance. 
The spirit of dissent lies dormant, awaken- 
ed only in a period of renascence, when the 
ascendant life seeks difficulty, depending 
for its uplift upon reactions. How much 
renascence, so much protest. Genius, 
which is native to childhood—the period 
of difficulty, of ascent through so many 
forms of reaction, physical and psychical, 

asserts itself in these historic moments 
of renascence, and in lines of variation, of 
eminent individual distinction. The as- 
cent of art and literature is in the line 
of greatest resistance, involving varia- 
tion, not as an incident but inevitably. 

In a historical retrospect covering the 
development of art and literature, it is 


clearly manifest that, in the early stages, 


so far from individuality being a matter 
of conscious consideration, it was de- 
liberately avoided. The myth and the 
legend—never the creations of an indi- 
vidual—were not only the background 
but furnished the woof of the web woven 
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by the epic poet and the dramatist. The 
poet had no chance of an audience save 
through the familiarity of his theme. 
We have here the only plausible, indeed 
the only possible, explanation of the im- 
mense audiences attending the stage rep- 
resentations of Greek tragedy. Shake- 
speare for the same reason worked over 
plays which had already been presented, 
for an audience already prepared to recog- 
nize the familiar types of his principal 
characters. Variation, the individual 
distinction of the writer, was, simply as 
a matter of spontaneous evolution in 
literature, inevitable, but it was not con- 
sciously sought. 

It is only at an advanced stage of 
human culture that either the writer or 
his audience is able or willing to forego 
the value of familiar types and features. 
It is the value of the refrain, of ever- 
recurrent associations, never, indeed, 
wholly surrendered at any stage of lit- 
erary development. The familiarity of 
thought and feeling is always the essen- 
tial ground of sympathy between the 
reader and the author; upon it depends 
the prosperity of the modern book no less 
than that of the early drama. But our 
modern culture, both in the writer and 
in the reader, is free from the tyranny 
of traditionally fixed types and images. 
Shakespeare was freer than .¥schylus; 
and Browning found a responsive au- 
dience in a field denied to Shakespeare. 

As we have said, the earliest writers, by 
compulsion, if there had not been the in- 
clination, took the race into partnership 
in their creations. They met a race ex- 
pectation in ways already opened. The 
lyrical poet did not eseape this obligation ; 
obviously not at first, when the lyric re- 
tained the old communal form of ex- 
pression, nor later when, however indi- 
vidual in form, it must give utterance to 
emotions and passions common to the 
race. All representative art—including 
so much of literature as, in history, po- 
etry, fiction, and interpretation, may be 
called a representation of life—from first 
to last avails of the dramatic masque. 
This is the postulate of art—the self- 
oblivion of the artist. The lyrical poet 
wears the masque himself, the individual 
standing for the universal; the epic and 
dramatic poets distribute their masquer- 
ade, The culture of the audience which 











witnessed the Prometheus Bound was 
something wonderful, when we consider 
what is implied in their absorbing in 
terest in such a play, but for the most 
part it was generic rather than indi- 
vidual. It called for a fixed type in every 
masque, and the dramatist must not trifle 
with it by the introduction of strange 
features. The “constant epithet” in 
Homer was a response to the same de 
mand—that of all children, who resent 
alterations in their favorite stories, or of 
a rustic audience at the circus who look 
always for the old familiar features, and 
are disappointed by their absence or vio- 
lent variation. Ancient comedy, present- 
ing, as comedy always must, contempo- 
rary types, which of course were familiar, 
if it was not so impressive, was more 
flexible in its structure and less con- 
strained in manner. A writer like Plato 
who addressed a select audience having 
individual culture had a correspondingly 
more individual style. 

We are very far removed from that 
period when the writer, however much 
a master, was himself willingly the sub- 
ject of a mastery outside of himself, em- 
bodied in images and types obstinately 
fixed; when a man who, like Socrates, 
listened to his own private demon suf- 
fered the mortal penalty. A wonderful 
period, too, it was when we consider the 
products of the partnership of individual 
genius with the race imagination, with 
reference to the mighty values contribu- 
ted by each of these partners. The part- 
nership remains, but each party to it 
has changed with the advance of dis- 
tinctly individual culture, and there has 
been a corresponding change in all our 
modern art and literature. That external 
impressiveness necessary in the ancient 
appeal to an audience in the open, and 
listening, the whole mass as one man, has 
been replaced by the inherent majesty of 
living truth, wholly human and appealing 
to the individual human spirit. The 
dramatic masque has become as flexible 
as life itself. Renascence, moreover, is 
constant, with complex reactions, giving 
genius its native difficulty and opportu- 
nity, and therewith the unlimited scope 
of variation in individual expression. 
But now, as ever before, individuality of 
style is a spontaneous disclosure and not 
the result of conscious determination. 














EVERLY was one of those many 
sided men,” said the Colonel, ex 
planatorily, “ whose characters bris- 
tle with contradictions. On one of 

his sides he truly was a genuine sports 
man: but I must admit that his plan for 
killing the bear—your point is well taken, 
Judge—in some of its details was at odds 
with accepted sporting rules. In forming it, 
vou see, the scientific and mechanical side of 
his nature hap- 
pened to be up 
permost. His 
ingenuity In ap 
plying scientifie- 
ally conceived me- 


chanical devices 
to the affairs of 
every-day life— 


as in the case of 
his apparatus for 
keeping his trou- 
sers properly 
creased by means 
of compressed air 
truly was re- 
markable.” 

‘How did it 
work?” asked the 
Doctor. 

‘I am not pre- 
pared to say how 
it worked,’ the 
Colonel answered. 
‘ Personally I 
have no knowl 
edge of mechan- 
ics. I only know 
that it did work. 


His pneumatic 
carpet-sweeper, I p 
am satisfied, TROTTING ABOUT 


would have been 
equally successful 

had it not, while still in the experimental 
stage, unfortunately exploded and killed Mrs. 
Beverly and the cat and two maid servants. 
Out of that seeming misfortune, however, 
came Beverly’s patented crematory—which., 
as you doubtless know, is in widespread and 
highly profitable use—and his patented de- 
vice known as the ‘ Household Rat Ridder.’ 

“The latter invention was an accident 
if any side blow of genius may be so called 
that had its inception in his desire to pre- 
serve what he could of the cat as a memorial 





Beverly’s Bear-killing 
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of the general family wreck in which it had 
prematurely perished. His first notion was 
merely to stuff the cat—he was an accom- 
plished taxidermist—and to keep it under a 
glass case in the drawing-room where the 
fatal explosion had occurred. Presently his 
fertile mind evolved the larger plan of fit- 
ting the skin of the deceased animal with a 
clockwork interior—so arranged that a 
single winding of the powerful mechanism 
would suffice to 
send the cat- 
simulacrum trot- 
ting about the 
cellar all night, 
at intervals emit- 
ting miaus loud 
enough to alarm 
any rats on the 
premises, but not 
loud enough to 
disturb the fam- 
ily. The prac- 
tical advantages 
claimed for the 
‘Household Rat 
Ridder’ are that 
it does all the 
work of a_ real 
eat, in the way 
of driving out 
rats and _ mice, 
without giving 
any real cat 
trouble either in 
the house or in 
the back yard, 
The pubtie ap- 
preciation of this 
useful invention, 
I may add, is 
shown by the fact 
that more than 
nineteen thou- 
sand ‘Rat Ridders’ have been sold during 
the past three years. 

* Because of his sporting tastes—I am not 
now referring to his domestic high ex- 
plosives nor to his clockwork cat—Beverly’s 
most ingenious inventions were on sporting 
lines. His device for killing mountain-sheep, 
for example, well illustfates his inventive 
faculty in that direction. Mountain-sheep un- 
doubtedly are the shyest of shy game. As 
you come around one corner of a mountain, 
they go around the next corner—and such 
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alternations of mountain-sheep #d moun- 
tain corners have continued, when the ani- 
mals have been pursued by really earnest 
hunters, for days at a time 

* Beverly attacked this difficult problem in 
his usual masterful way. During the winter, 
while the sheep were hibernating—’ 

‘Sheep don’t hibernate,” put in the 
Bishop 

“ Drring the hibernating period of the 
sheep,” the Colonel continued, “ Beverly had 
1 system of enormous plate-glass mirrors 
erected at convenient points around a suit- 
able mountain—being a man of large means, 
he was indifferent to the great expense in 
volved in the purchase of his mirrors and 
their transportation to, and erection in, those 
remote solitudes—and in the early spring he 
repaired to the mountain, armed with a 
specially-made rifle of extraordinary range, 
having a curved barrel and fitted with ad 





Strothmeann. — | 


THEY GO AROUND THE NEXT CORNER 


ene 


justable telescopic sights. His ingenious ap- 
pliances, as you readily will understand, 
enabled him—standing at a_ predetermined 
spot—both to see and to shoot around th 
entire mountain; and therefore to kill with 
ease any animal visible at any point within 
the cireuit. A little practice, of course, was 
required before he became expert in his 
caleulations of angles and distances; but, 
that initial difficulty being overcome, his 
slaughter of mountain-sheep was so pro 
digious that the government was compelled 
to intervene to save those interesting ani 
mals from extermination. 

“ Merely to show how fortunately things 
turn out sometimes, I may add that a valu 
able deposit of telluride was discovered upon 
the mountain within a week of the time 
that Beverly’s sheep-shooting was put a stop 
to; that a flourishing mining-camp immedi 
ately sprang into existence; and that Beverly 
actually sold his mirrors 
to the proprietor of the 
principal dance-hall at a 
price that more than cov 
ered his original outlay. 
Those details, of course, 
have no real bearing upon 
the matter. I mention 
them merely as interest 
ing independent facts. 

“T will admit, Judge, 
that many sportsmen ob 
jected to the mirrors and 
the curved rifle on the 
same grounds that you 
have objected to the bear- 
killing plan. But Bever- 
ly’s contention in the 
premises, I think, was a 
sound one. He said that 
the same objection could 
be urged against every 
method of killing wild 
animals—with the excep- 
tion. possibly, of stone- 
throwing—from bows and 
arrows right along up to 
repeating rifles; and that, 
since the keenest sports 
men habitually used 
scientifically prepared 
gunpowder, there was no 
limit that logically could 
be set to the use of 
scientific appliances in 
the pursuit and capture 
of game. 

“But Beverly’s inten- 
tion was not to kill the 
bear with electricity. 
When I began by saying 
that he used electricity 
in his bear-hunting, you 
jumped, Judge, to an un- 
warranted conclusion that 
does the sporting side of 
my many-sided friend’s 
character great injustice. 
I will concede that your 
hastily outlined series of 
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suggestions, while emi 
nently unsportsmanlike 
is ingenious and might 
be realized. Under pos 
sible conditions, a bear 
might be induced to seat 
himself upon a sheet of 
ine (effectively insulated 
ipon empty bottles ol 
other readily obtainable 
non-conductors, connected 
bv a wire with the nega 
tive pole of a dynamo 
nd, being so seated, he 
farther might be induced 
to bite at a piece of 
meat suspended above thi 
zinc sheet by anothe 
wire conneeted with the 
positive pole of the sam¢ 
mechanism. Supposing 
those conditions to lb 
realized, and supposing 
the dynamo to be of a 
sufficient energy to gen 
rate the required num 
ber of volts, the comple 
tion of the cireuit in the 
manner indicated un 
loubtedly would so dis 
irrange the bear’s in 
terlor economy as to pro 
duce fatally damaging 
results But I assure 
you, sir, no true sports 
man would have anything 
to do with so dastard 
ly a manner of compass 
ing a sporting animal's 
destruction. 

“My friend Beverly 
would have been the ver 
last man in the world to 
put into operation a plan 
of that low-down sort 
On his sporting side, I re 
peat, he was a sportsman 
all the way through 
and he lived up to his 
code. A single instance 
will suffice to show in its 
true light this commendable phase of his 
character. On one occasion—it was a bit 
terly cold March morning—we had walked 
together for some miles along the Jersey 
coast to engage in duck-shooting. On ow 
arrival at the blind, Beverly discovered to his 
chagrin that the plungers were missing from 
the lock of his gun. By an unfortunate 
oversight, after cleaning the lock on the 
previous evening, he had neglected to replace 
those essential portions of the mechanism. 
In such a ease, in such weather, most men— 
you will excuse me, Bishop?—would have 
done some very hard swearing and would 
have gone straight back home. Whether 
Beverly did or did not swear is immaterial 
The character-revealing fact is that he re- 
mained in the blind, and that during the en- 
suing three hours he went through all the 
motions of shooting ducks—except shooting 
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NABLED HIM TO SEE AND SHOOT AROUND AN 
ENTIRE MOUNTAIN 


them—with his usual impassicned enthusi- 
asm: raising his empty piece as the birds ap- 
proached ; pulling the useless trigger at the 
ippropriate moment; lowering his piece 
after he had gone through the form of firing 
it; opening and closing the breech as for 
ejecting and recharging—and starting again 
the same series of futile actions when fresh 
birds appeared. All that I myself, with my 
own eves, saw him do—and I say without any 
qualification whatsoever, gentlemen, that a 
finer exhibition of truly sportsmanlike con 
duct under exceptionally trying conditions 
never has come within my knowledge, much 
less within my personal view. 

‘To such a man, as You cannot but per- 
ceive, the direct electrocution of a hear 
would have seemed nothing short of an im- 
possible outrage. His plan was of a dif- 


ferent sort—embodying the use of electricity, 
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open, and nothing in par- 
ticular’s emptying out of 
it, makes me tired. What 
I want to know is: Is he 
coming to a point, or isn’t 
he? And if he isn’t, and 
means to keep on all 
night this way with side 
issues, I must say I'd like 
him to tie up his jaw and 
let some of the rest of us 
have a chance.” 

* Formulated in slight- 
ly different terms,” .ob 
served the Bishop, suave 
ly. “I confess to enter 
taining like thoughts in 
my own mind. Our friend 
has been accorded a lib- 
eral opportunity to de- 
velop his thesis — Mr 
severly’s bear-killing 
but we still seem to be 
about as far from both 
Mr. Beverly and the bear, 
save that we are in pos- 
session of various irrele 
vant facts touching the 
former’s personal attri- 
butes and inventive 
achievements, as we were 
at the start. To employ 
a professional simile, I 
rarely have listened to a 
sermon that seemed to be 
more widely dissociate 
from, or less in the way to 
resume connection with, 
its ostensible text.” 

“To sum up,” said the 
Judge, speaking in magis 
terial tones, “ the sense of 
the court is that this 
long-winded yarn of the 


Colonel’s had better get 
A BEAR MIGHT BE INDUCED TO SEAT HIMSELF UPON A 


SHEET OF ZINC 


but embodying it in a manner that did not 
shatter every sporting rule. 

As was to be expected of a man of his 
inquiring mind and inventive disposition, 
teverly had given much attention to elec- 
trical investigation—with results, in several 
instances, of great practical value. I need 
only refer to his simple but ingenious device 
for the destruction of potato-bugs (aeccom- 
plished by means of a filmy network of deli- 
cate wires introduced among the plants and 
at regular intervals highly electrified) in 
order to demonstrate 

The Doctor at this point broke in 
violently with, “ Potato-bugs and filmy net- 
works of delicate wires be—” and stopped 
short as the Bishop deprecatingly raised 
his hand. 

“Right you are, Bishop,” he resumed after 
® momentary pause, “and I sincerely beg 


your pardon. But the fact of the matter is ~ 


that the way the Colonel’s holding his head 


somewhere in a_ hurry 
and stop.” 
“Yes, that’s the no- 
tion.” added the Doctor. 
“Give us wnat’s left in about ten words, 
Colonel—and then quit.” 

The expectant hush that followed this 
general outburst became more tense as the 
Colonel slowly arose from his seat. 

“Gentlemen,” he said with a withering 
severity, “I am happy to comply with your 
courteously expressed request, and in doing 
so I shall keep within the word-limit that 
the Doctor very obligingly has defined.” 
Opening the door and standing upon the 
threshold, he added coldly and _ incisively: 
“Mr. Beverly’s plan misearried. No bear 
was killed.” 

And then the Colonel, withdrawing from 
the apartment, closed the door firmly from 
the outside. 

“Gosh!” said the Judge with feeling. 

The Doctor, more deeply moved, exclaim- 
ed, “ Well, T'll be—” 

But again the Bishop checked his utter- 
ance by an upraised deprecating hand. 
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Crow 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 


CROW, who had chanced by a_ school 
one day 
And listened a bit too long, 
Unburdened his soul to an oriole 
Who advertised lessons in song; 
“They say,” he stormed, “that the lark is 
king, 


And all because he assumes to sing!” 


The oriole called for an E in alt. 
Then hastily cried, “ Pray pause! 
For singing, in short, is not your forte,— 
"Tis easy to tell the caws. 
Your obvious bent ‘Il be instrumental ; 
My little bill will be incidental.” 


She started him in with a violin, 
And oft his ambition stirred 

By a little praise in the well-known phrase, 
“You certainly are a bird!” 

In a month she said, with a fine de- 


cision. 





There never was musie equal to his’n. 





The crow confentedly paid the bill, 
And flew on his homeward way; 
And he called the court to his pine re- 
sort, 
They gathered and heard him play, 
With timbre rare, a popular air, 
And a bit of Grieg and “The Maiden’s 


Prayer.” 


The hullabaloo ere he’d gotten through 
Was a truly deafening thing: 

“Oh, what is the sense of instruments,” 
They cried, “if one can but sing? 

And every one knows the song of 1 crow’s 


wh 


The best of music as music goes 


They broke the fiddle in bits, to teach 
The moral each child should know: 
That discontent with one’s lot is not 
Becomina a decent crow; 
And if you would thwart its growth, you 
ourght 
To mingle only with your own sort. 
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A Dangerous Animal 
lne New Puppy. “ 


, 
way 


Say, Tige, what's this fence for, any- 


asked ironically, “ My 
dear sir, will you kindly 
tell me why, when there 
ire a dozen empty seats 
in this train, you selected 
one beside the largest pet 


son present?” 

The poor man, com 
pletely taken aback, could 
only blurt out in his em 
harrassment, “1 couldn't 
tell you, sirrs I'm a 
stranger.” 

H. T. Cooke 





Partisan 


LITTLE boy of my ac 

quaintance, who is an 
intense Southerner, and 
whose journeys beyond 
the nursery have just 
begun, went with his 
mother to the Episcopal 
church one day. His in 
terest in the service was 
very apparent, and the 
family waited anxiously 
for his criticism, which 


Ticker (modestly). “ The boss says it’s to keep me from shows the attention he 


taking the ualy bull out there by the neck and throwing him 


into the river.” 


Gathered by the Wayside 
R. O'FALVEY, whose hands and whose 


stationery were not as immaculate as 
they might have been, was laboriously 
writing a business letter of some im 
portance. 

“ There!” exclaimed the scribe, mopping 
his brow after an hour’s hard work. “ "Tis 
finished it is. Joost be handin’ me an in 
vilope, Nora ‘al 

“Sure,” said Nora, critically inspecting 
the only envelope the house afforded, “ ‘tis 
none too clane.” 

“Oj! fix thot.” said O’Falvey, seizing his 
pen. “Oi1ll joost add a wee postscript.” 

And he did It read: 

* Kindly exeuse the dirt. This envelope 
was perfectly clean when it left my hands.” 

CARROLL WATSON RANKIN. 


Embarrassed 


N elderly gentleman of large proportions 

and sareastic tongue was annoyed by the 
fact that although the car in which he was 
riding contained a number of vacant seats, 
and his two hundred pounds filled more than 
two-thirds of the one in which he sat, he 
was, nevertheless, obliged to move up to 
allow another man to squeeze in beside him. 
His irascibility getting the better of his 
good nature, he turned upon the man and 


mot her, for he ke pt on Say ing 
Lord, and never once mentioned Lee or 
Jackson.” M. L. Preston. 


had given the minister: 
“Well, I don’t think 

much of Mr. Goodman, 

‘Grant, O 


The Lost Playmate 


AU in the pleasant afternoon 
I 


saw a pretty baby moon, 
And oh! 1 loved its silver shine; 
It was a little friend of mine. 


Through rainy days and sunny weather 
i thought we two should grow together; 
But then, alas! I did not know 

How fast a little moon can grow. 


And now when I go out to play 

I cannot find the moon all day, 

tut she has grown so big and bright 
They let her keep awake all night! 


Though I may not sit up to see, 

In bed she comes and smiles at me: 

But oh! TIT miss the little moon 

Who played there in the afternoon. 
Aspiz Farwett Brown. 
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